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BEWILDERMENT, alarm, indignation—such has been the prevailing 
mood of the public mind since the news of the great Shipping 
Combination burst upon it a few weeks ago. That something was 
wrong somewhere—that somebody had stolen a march upon us— 
that something ought to be done—such was the common sentiment 
of the men in the street and in the newspapers. Through the chaos 
of conflicting rumours and resolves there has perhaps emerged a 
fairly clear conception of what has happened and of its bearing 
on our two great national interests—the mercantile marine and the 
navy. 

Now what has happened? The one thing certain is the provisional 
agreement dated the 4th of February last between Messrs. J. P. 
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Morgan & Co., called the ‘bankers,’ on the one hand, and Messrs. 
Ismay, Imrie & Co., called the ‘White Star Vendors,’ and certain 
other persons known as the ‘Dominion Vendors’ and the ‘ Atlantic 
Vendors’ respectively, on the other. For various reasons public 
attention has centred on the ‘White Star’ part in the transaction. 
The White Star Line is the largest and best known of the com- 
bining fleets, and its relations with the Royal Naval Reserve of 
Merchant Cruisers are particularly important. Confining ourselves 
to the White Star Line, and neglecting the details of price, method of 
payment, and so forth, we find that the agreement contains the 
following provisions : 

(1) The whole object and purpose is the acquisition of the 
‘ properties and businesses’ by a corporation—that is to say, a company 
to be organised under the laws of the State of New York or some 
other American State. 

(2) The ‘ properties and businesses’ so to be acquired consist in 
the first place of 750 shares of the Oceanic Steam Navigation 
Company, ‘including the new vessels building for the said company, 
and all its rights in the name of the White Star Line and in the 
flag of such line,’ and in the second place of the assets of the firm of 
Ismay, Imrie & Co., including the position of managers of the 
Oceanic Company so faras they can sell the same. Now the Oceanic 
Steam Navigation Company is the owner of the White Star Line, 
and the total number of shares in the company is 750. The main 
object of the agreement, therefore, is that before the end of the 
present year the whole of the shares in this company, carrying 
with them of course all the property of the company new and old, 
are to pass into the hands of a foreign company, organised under laws 
as yet undetermined, with ‘a charter,’ so to speak, as yet unknown. 

This, it will be seen, is not an agreement between the new foreign 
corporation and the old Oceanic Company. It is an agreement 
between a private English firm and the American ‘bankers,’ who 
may not incorrectly be described as the promoters of the foreign 
company about to be formed. The English firm undertake to procure 
the transfer to the new foreign corporation of all the shares in the 
old Oceanic Company. The Oceanic Company, as such, does not 
appear to be a party to the agreement. Its corporate existence 
remains unaffected, and it will remain as before the legal owner of 
the White Star Line and all its assets, sentimental and materiel. The 
only change will be that all its existing shareholders will go out and 
in their place will be substituted the new corporation to be called into 
existence during the current year under the laws of an unnamed 
State of the American Union. What compensation the outgoing 
shareholders will receive is a question which does not greatly concern 
the public. It will, in the first instance, be as to part cash and as to 
part stock in the new foreign corporation, which of course may be 
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turned into cash. The essence of the transaction may be fairly 
taken to be that the present shareholders of the Oceanic Company— 
all presumably British subjects—will sell out, that one new share- 
holder, viz. the new foreign corporation, will become the registered 
holder of all the shares, that this new foreign corporation will have 
a body of shareholders of various nationalities, and that until the 
new corporation otherwise determines the old Oceanic Company 
will remain a British corporation, though under foreign control, 
and all its vessels will continue to be nominally British vessels 
and to fly the British flag. The condensed summary of the 
agreement which appeared in the Times of the 9th of May 
leaves it uncertain whether it is an essential part of the agree- 
ment that ali of the shares in the Oceanic Company shall be 
transferred. The American manipulator in such circumstances is 
generally satisfied with a controlling interest, which need not amount 
to more than a moiety of the shares plus one. Nor is it quite 
clear how far the execution of all the agreements is necessary to the 
binding effect of any one. We may assume both in the case of the 
White Star and of the other lines that the necessary conditions will 
be fulfilled, and that the general situation will be such as I have 
described—one great foreign corporation owning all the shares in the 
British companies, which, however, will continue to exist as corpora- 
tions under British law. 

What has happened beyond the signing of the provisional agree- 
ment it is, at the time of writing, impossible to say. Meetings of 
the Oceanic Steamship Company are said to have been held and to 
have passed or refused to pass the necessary resolutions—although it 
is difficult to see what resolutions the company is concerned to pass, 
inasmuch as it is no party to the provisional agreement, which, as 
we have said, appears to contemplate a simultaneous sale of their 
shares by all the shareholders, leaving the company as such intact 
and unconcerned. The last statement in the press announces that 
the White Star meeting was unanimous, and that the vessels of the 
famous line will continue to fly the British flag. Why should they net ? 
The Oceanic Steamship Company still exists and has not parted with 
a particle of its property, and nothing in the agreement requires that 
it should. 

Ido not propose to discuss the right of a shareholder in a British 
company, alone or in combination with all his colleagues, to sell his 
shares at aprofit. That his or their motives are neither patriotic nor 
the reverse, but purely businesslike, is the safest assumption to make. 
Nor can I see much ground as yet for the suggestion that quite a 
different bargain has been made by the German participators in the 
combination. We do not know what the German arrangement is or 
what powers the German Government may possess to prevent a group 
of shareholders in a shipping company from selling their shares to 
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the highest bidder.’ Indeed, the attempt has been made by one 
of the few apologists of the combination in the English press to 
prove that the German shipowners would only have been too glad 
to come in on the English terms, and that their exclusion is in some 
sort a blow to German pride. It is insinuated, indeed asserted, by 
the Times that criticism of the combination is in some way inspired 
by anti-British feeling on the Continent and is little better than a 
pro-Boer slander, prompted by ‘official Germany.’ Ifthere has been 
exaggeration in the criticism generally passed upon the combination, it 
has at all events been free from the reckless insolence of this almost 
solitary champion. 

But there is something to be said from the British national point 
of view. The status of these ships as part of our mercantile 
marine is a public question of some importance, and their connection 
with the Navy is another. 

It may be assumed, then, that what has happened is the purchase 
by a foreign syndicate of the controlling interest in certain companies 
owning British ships. Many of these ships are on the list of the Royal 
Reserve of Merchant Cruisers, and carry men of the Royal Naval 
Reserve. In the case of the White Star Line it is apparently certain 
that the arrangement includes the transfer of the entire number of 
shares in the Oceanic Steamship Company—the owner of the White 
Star Line. Two sets of questions arise for our consideration. The 
first deals with the bearing of the new combination upon some of the 
fundamental laws governing British shipping. The other concerns 
the relation of these vessels to the Naval Reserves of Merchant 
Cruisers and of officers and men. 

I. The Merchant Shipping Act of 1894 contains no definition of a 
‘British ship.’ But certain conditions are laid down in the first 
section of the Act which have the effect of making the ownership of 
the vessel the vital point. A ship shall not be deemed to be British 
unless owned wholly by persons of the described character. Neither 
the place where she is built nor the trade in which she is employed 
is material. The master and the crew are not required to be British 
subjects. The ship must be registered and her owners must be 
wholly British in the sense set forth in detail in the first section of 


' It appears from statements in the Berliner Neweste Nachrichten of the 23rd of 
May that the two leading German lines, the North German Lloyd and the Hamburg- 
American, are to be made secure against the most obnoxious characteristic of the 
White Star agreement by a revision of the constitution of the Companies. The 
managing board in each case must in future be composed of Germans resident in 
Germany. Any future decision to sell the property of the companies, or to subject it 
to foreign control, must be carried in two distinct general meetings, and by a majority 
of four-fifths of the shareholders. Resolutions to this effect were to be submitted 
to a shareholders’ meeting of the Hamburg-American line on the 28th of May. See 
Berlin telegram in the Times of the 24th of May. (The precautions appear to include 
provision against foreign purchases of shares.) The motive power behind these 
remarkable new developments has not been revealed, 
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the Act. - Ownership is thus all important, and the utmost care has 
been taken to exclude by definition unqualified persons. 

Who, then, are the qualified persons? They are: 

(1) Natural born British subjects ; 

(2) Naturalised persons ; 

(3) Persons made denizens by letters of denization ; and 

(4) Bodies corporate established under and subject to the laws 
of some part of the King’s dominions, and having their principal place 
of business in those dominions. 

When a natural born British subject has become a subject 
of a foreign State, or when an alien has become naturalised or 
made denizen, he shall not be qualified to own a British ship 
until he has taken the oath of allegiance to His Majesty, 
and is during the time he is owner of the ship resident in His 
Majesty’s dominions or partner in a firm actually carrying on busi- 
ness in His Majesty’s dominions. And the Naturalisation Act of 
1870, which lays down the conditions on which naturalisation can 
be obtained, declares that nothing in this Act shall ‘ qualify an alien 
to be the owner of a British ship.’ By section 25 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, when a registered. ship or share therein is trans- 
ferred, the transferee shall not be entitled to be registered as owner 
thereof until he, or, in the case of a corporation, the person authorised, 
has signed a declaration stating the qualification of the transferee to 
own a British ship, or, if the transferee is a corporation, of ‘such circum- 
stances of the constitution and business thereof as prove it to be 
qualified to own a British ship.’ Finally, ‘if an unqualified person 
acquires as owner otherwise than by such transmission as herein- 
before provided for, an interest, either legal or beneficial, in a ship 
using a British flag and assuming the British character, that interest 
shall be subject to forfeiture under this Act’ (Section 71). 

There is no express provision in the Act as to the sale of a British 
ship to an ‘ unqualified person,’ where there is no intention to retain 
the British character. We may assume that on such a sale the ship 
will lose her registry. If an attempt were made to continue the 
British character after such a sale the provisions as to forfeiture 
would apply. And a British ship must be wholly owned by qualified 
persons. A share cannot be held by an unqualified person. 

If these restrictions on the rights of individuals to own British 
ships or shares therein are just and necessary, it must be for the 
reason that ownership is assumed to carry with it certain obligations 
and to supply certain safeguards. Nothing can be more clear than 
the ‘ public policy’ of the Merchant Shipping Act on this point. 
The Act of 1894 merely repeats with rather more detail and precision 
the terms of the old Act of 1854. In both cases elaborate care is 


2 Section 21 refers to a registered ship ceasing to be a British ship ‘ by reason of 
transfer to persons not qualified to be owners of British ships.’ 
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used to rule out natural persons who are not British subjects. But 
in both Acts the whole effect of these careful provisions is nullified 
by the words which permit ownership to be acquired by ‘ corporate 
bodies established under and subject to the laws of some part of His 
Majesty’s dominions.’ 

For what is a corporate body? So far as Great Britain is 
concerned, it may be taken to be a company incorporated by Royal 
Charter or by special Act of Parliament, or under the general 
provisions of the statutes known as the Companies Acts. The vast 
majority of British companies belong to the last category. There is 
the utmost liberty of action permitted in the incorporation of such 
a company. Any seven or more persons associated for any lawful 
purpose may by subscribing their names to a memorandum of 
association and complying with the requisitions of the Act of 1862 
as to registration form an incorporated company. The memorandum 
specifies the objects of the company, and constitutes its charter and 
the measure of its powers. ‘There is nothing,’ says Lord Justice 
Lindley, ‘to prevent an alien not an enemy from holding shares in a 
company. The effect of a person who is a member of a company 
becoming an alien enemy by a declaration of war has never been 
decided, but Ha parte Boussmaker tends to show that such a person 
would not ipso facto cease to be a member, but rather that his 
rights and liabilities would be suspended during the war and might 
be enforce? upon the restoration of peace.’ That a foreign cor- 
poration would be in the same position as an individual alien may 
be assumed. It has been actually decided under an old Merchant 
Shipping Act that a ship may be registered in the name of a 
company although some of its members are aliens, and this decision 
has been treated as applying to the new Merchant Shipping Act and 
to companies under the Companies Acts. That a ship may be so 
registered although all of the members are foreigners or all of the 
shares held by a single foreigner or foreign company may also, I 
suppose, be taken for certain. 

I cannot reconcile the liberty thus conceded to aliens through the 
medium of the machinery of incorporation with the avowed policy of 
excluding aliens from the ownership of British ships. The contradic- 
tion becomes obvious when we compare the ordinary method of 
shipowning, as set forth in the Merchant Shipping Act, with the 
possible results of incorporation. Every British ship is made by 
law a kind of material corporation by itself. That is to say, the 
Act provides that on the register the property in a ship ‘shall be 
divided into sixty-four shares,’ and that, subject to the provisions 
of the Act, ‘not more than sixty-four individuals shall be entitled 
to be registered at the same time as owners of any one ship; but 
this rule shall not affect the beneficial title of any number of persons 
or of any company represented by or claiming under or through any 
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registered owner or joint owner.’ In the case of single-ship com- 
panies, or companies owning several ships, the company, I understand, 
appears on the register as owning the entire ship. Ifa ship, then, is 
not owned by a company, every one of its sixty-four shares must be in 
the ownership of a British subject, natural born or naturalised. But 
if the ship is owned by a company with a capital divided into sixty- 
four or any other number of shares, any one or more, or apparently 
all, of those shares may be owned by foreigners or by a foreign 
corporation. 

I am inclined to think that this anomaly must be the result of 
inadvertence in the application, in quite modern times, of the 
machinery of corporation laws to the purposes of trading. In this 
country the very name ‘corporation,’ which in the United States is 
constantly used, is with us rarely used, by business men to mean a 
trading company. Our trading corporations have been a develop- 
ment of the laws of partnership rather than the common law of 
corporations, and when the final stamp of incorporation was placed 
on companies we perhaps scarcely realised the full effect of what 
we were doing. The difficulty which arose some years ago in 
connection with ‘ one-man companies’ is another example in point, 
and there are doubtless many more. 

If there is any virtue, then, in the ownership of British ships by 
British subjects ought not the Merchant Shipping Act to be amended 
in this particular? Can anybody doubt that if the Transatlantic 
agreement is carried into effect the ships of the White Star Line, 
though registered as British ships and flying the British flag, will 
have ceased to be British in any effective sense quite as much as if 
they and not the shares representing them had been sold outright to 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan or the foreign company about to be called into 
being? From my point of view, I cannot understand the satisfaction 
some people pretend to find in the fact that the Oceanic Company 
has undertaken not to transfer its ships to a foreign flag. It is the 
company itself that has passed under foreign control, and if the ships 
are really foreign-owned I fail to see how the situation is saved by the 
technical survival of the flag. 

On general principles, then, I consider that the power given by the 
Merchant Shipping Act to all corporations under British law to own 
British shipping, no matter who may be the constituent members 
of such corporations, is in contradiction to the general principle of the 
Act and ought to be restricted. I am quite aware that difficulties 
of many kinds will suggest themselves to the draftsman who takes such 
a piece of work on hand. The governing idea should be that the 
ownership in vessels which the law disallows to individual foreigners 
seeking it directly should not be made possible to them through the 
medium of share-holding. Would it be sufficient or possible to require 
that the majority of shares in shipowning companies should be held 
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by individuals qualified under the Merchant Shipping Act to be owners 
of British ships? Or should the disability of alienage attaching to 
the individual ownership of ships or shares therein attach also to the 
ownership of shares in shipowning companies? The effect of such an 
alteration would no doubt be to render impossible in the future such an 
arrangement as appears to be contemplated at present by the Trans- 
atlantic agreement. It would not render impossible the out-and-out 
transfer of British ships to foreigners, individual or corporate. I do 
not know whether any responsible person has suggested such a 
tremendous restriction on the power of alienating property. Nor need 
I discuss the other suggestions which have been thrown out in the 
course of recent discussion. One of these may before this article 
appears have been discussed in the House of Commons. There is a 
motion on the paper, fixed for the 28th of May, declaring inter alia 
that ‘the policy of the law with respect to the British Mercantile 
Marine demands reconsideration, seeing that the shipping trade of 
the United Kingdom is subject to burdens and restrictions from 
which foreign ships are exempt even in British waters.’ 

II. Apart from the intimate connection between the Mercantile 
Marine and our general naval position, the Navy is interested in the 
present controversy at two points. We have a Naval Reserve of 

* Merchant Cruisers and we have a Naval Reserve of men and officers. 
Some of the vessels in the Cruiser service belong to the fleets 
embraced in the North Atlantic combination, and others may be 
involved in the same or some similar combination. And the ships 
carrying the members of the Reserve of men and officers may at any 
moment be similarly affected. 

The present system of Merchant Cruisers has subsisted, I 
understand, on practically the same footing since 1887. The essential 
features are, first, the payment of a subvention to the owners of 
selected ships held at the disposal of the Admiralty in time of war 
and so constructed as to be easily adaptable to the work of 
cruisers. Secondly, the amount of the subvention depends on the 
speed of the ships, on the amount of mail subsidies to which the 
owner may be entitled, and the complement of the Royal Naval 
Reserve men they may carry for the time being. In the third place, 
the companies owning the subventioned ships place at the disposal 
of the Admiralty for pre-emption or hire a considerable number 
of other vessels without further subsidy. In the present year, as for 
many years past, the total amount payable in subventions is 63,000/.— 
distributed among seven companies. There are eighteen subven- 
tioned ships, and thirty are held without further subsidy. The 
Oceanic, Majestic, and Teutonic, of the White Star Line, are subsidised 
at the rate of 14,000/. a year, and five others are in the second class. 
The Cunard, the P. and O., the Orient, the Royal Mail, the Pacific, 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway are the other subsidised companies. 
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I have before me a copy of the form of contract of subsidy usually 
entered into with variations in the case of the different companies. 
The general character of the engagements on either side may be 
gathered from the correspondence published as a Parliamentary Paper 
in 1887.° The original offer of the White Star Line contained the 
following provisions. Certain named vessels are to be held for 
purchase or hire at named prices. The company was to build several 
vessels of such type and speed as should render them specially suitable 
for service as armed cruisers, and in accordance with plans and 
specifications already submitted to and approved by the Admiralty. 
The Admiralty was to pay an annual subvention of 15s. per gross 
registered ton, to be increased to 20s. in certain eventualities. The 
company was to be precluded from entertaining any offer of sale or 
charter for over four weeks without giving the Admiralty the option 
of exercising the pre-emption. The ‘crews of the vessels employed 
under this agreement shall consist as nearly as possible of one half the 
men belonging to the Royal Naval Reserve. Should any of the 
foregoing ships be sold to a British shipowner approved by the 
Admiralty, the privileges of the agreement are to remain attached 
to the ship or ships under the new agreement.’ These provisions 
are embodied in a more formal manner in the clauses of the actual 
contract. 

The essential points in all cases appear to be these: no sale to be 
entertained by the contracting company without notice to the 
Admiralty sale to a British subject approved by the Admiralty to 
carry with it the privileges and obligations of the contract ; and 
provisions for the carrying of Naval Reserve men. 

Nothing is said about the sale of the ships, whether subventioned 
or not, to foreign persons, but since this question arose a new clause 
has been agreed to forbidding such a sale without the sanction of 
the Admiralty, and a new contract including this clause has been 
made with the White Star Line for a new period of three years. My 
own conviction is, however, that it ought to be taken to be a funda- 
mental and governing condition of a contract like this that the ships 
shall be and shall remain British ships. The new condition, therefore, 
adds nothing to the strength of the naval position. It is quite true 
also that the terms of the agreement of the 4th of February do not 
technically violate any of the terms of the current Admiralty contract. 
No vessel subject to that contract has been sold to anybody, foreign 
or other. 

But that scarcely disposes of the naval question. Surely the 
object of the Merchant Cruiser policy was the retention of British 
ships in the sense of ships owned by British subjects. Can the 
White Star Line, under the Morgan agreement, any longer be said to 
be a British line? The same question arises here that we have 

> C—5006. 
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already discussed in connection with the Merchant Shipping Act. No- 
body would tolerate a system of subventions to foreign companies, 
although they might fly the British flag and bind themselves to carry 
a full complement of men of the Royal Naval Reserve. If, for 
example, the Hamburg-American Steamship Company had been the 
purchaser of all the shares of the Oceanic Company, should we 
willingly allow it to earn the White Star subvention? And in what 
better case is the unnamed American company to be formed by Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan? No doubt the Oceanic Steamship Company has 
given pledges not to transfer its vessels to a foreign flag, but what 
of that if the company itself has passed into foreign control? I do 
not wish to be understood as expressing any opinion about the value 
of the Merchant Cruiser to our naval system. Since its introduction 
it has, at least such is my impression, been acquiesced in rather 
than strongly defended by successive Boards of Admiralty. One 
result of the Shipping ‘Combine’ will be to force on a renewed dis- 
cussion of the system in the near future. All I contend for now is 
that it is of the essence of the system that the subsidised lines should 
be really and substantially under the control of British subjects, and 
that condition I consider is not fulfilled by a company which, though 
incorporated under British laws, has not a single fraction of its capital 
owned bya British subject. My strong conviction is that the subsidy 
to the White Star Line ought not to be continued after this essential 
change in the character of the Oceanic Company has taken effect. 

The fact that Royal Naval Reserve men are carried by the 
subventioned lines, even in vessels other than those earning the 
subventions, strengthens the general argument. There is no doubt 
about the importance of this Reserve. In the present year the 
Royal Naval Reserve of officers and men serving in merchant or 
trading vessels calls for an expenditure of 240,000/. There are 1,900 
officers provided for, and of the 25,880 men 11,000 belong to the 
first class. I am informed nearly 4,000 men are at this moment 
serving on foreign-going ships and over 20,000 in home waters. 
The subvention is not the only inducement offered by the Admiralty 
for the employment of these men. But I think it will be 
generally agreed that the men retained for this important reserve 
should be found on ships which, whether they are subsidised or not, 
are really, and not merely in legal technicality, British ships.‘ 


EDMUND ROBERTSON. 
* The existing Rules of the Royal Naval Reserve state that there is no objection 


to Royal Naval Reserve men sailing on ships under a foreign flag for short voyages, 
but special leave of absence will not be granted for service on such vessels. 
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IN view of the bold effort from outside to get control of an important 
part of English shipping—confined for the present to the Atlantic 
ferry but by no means certain to continue so limited, for American- 
built vessels already carry our New Zealand mails over the Pacific— 
it is instructive to look at the steps our ancestors took to promote 
the mercantile navy, and to build up a system both of Colonial and 
foreign trade—a policy which for half a century has been discarded, 
and of which the only traces left are the provisions that British 
ships must be registered, and that they must be (technically, at any 
rate) British owned. Nowadays one knows little more of the Naviga- 
tion Laws than that they are somehow connected with the policy of 
protection, and that when the Corn Laws were abolished the 
Navigation Acts fell with them. One also knows that the cardinal 
Act of Navigation (the carta maritima, so it has been called, of 
commerce) was passed in the reign of Charles the Second. As a 
matter of fact, the laws of the seventeenth century were passed in 
a spirit of animosity to the Dutch, and though they pressed 
especially hardly on our own Colonies in a manner opposed to our 
present ideas, yet the laws of former days had been still more 
stringent. If the system were ever to find acceptance again, it would 
have to be on lines calculated to favour in the highest degree the 
Colonies. But in reality the system is much older than the 
Stuarts, and in early times was very rigorous. Opinion, however, 
fluctuated as to the policy of these laws, as will be seen from the 
language of Parliament in Edward the Sixth’s reign. 

Beginning my review with the fourteenth century, it is un- 
necessary to do more than glance at an Act of 1358, which dealt 
with the import of wines from Gascony, part of Edward the Third’s 
dominions; for in reality it was rather more beneficial to the 
Gascons than to the English, and not being entirely favourable to 
English shipping hardly deserves rank as a Navigation Act. I pass 
to 1381, when the 5 Ric. II. st. 1, c. 3, was passed for the benefit 
—-its preamble says—of the Navy, then greatly diminished, and it 
was ordered that the King’s subjects should only export and import 
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goods in ships ‘ of the King’s liegance.’ But, as our trade was larger 
than the mercantile marine was able to handle, this had to be twice 
modified in the same reign—first, in 1382, by an Act sufficiently 
summarised in its blunt title ‘ Where no English ships are to be had, 
others may be used’; and again in 1390, when, to prevent excessive 
charges, it was decided only to tie merchants to English shipowners 
so long as the latter charged reasonable freights ; whence it is clear 
that both sides of the economic question were supported in the 
fourteenth century, and that the desire to strengthen the Navy was 
tempered with freedom of selection for traders. 

Half a century later the competition of Italian and other foreign 
merchants was beginning to be felt at home, and the House of 
Commons, representing the traders, took action, They petitioned the 
King that merchants of the countries beyond the Straits of Morocco 
should be confined to selling here the produce of those countries, and 
they pleaded that if the trade of the nearer countries—Spain, Portugal 
and others—were confined to the ships of those countries themselves 
or to English ships, our Navy could be kept in better condition and 
commodities be cheaper and more abundant ; and our merchants in 
carrying there this country’s goods might sell at first hand, and 
make a larger profit. They accordingly asked for a law in this 
sense for ten years. This petition is an interesting historical 
document, and makes a new point of departure. The old laws of 
Richard the Second had been primarily intended to strengthen 
the Navy. The traders in Henry the Sixth’s reign wished chiefly 
to avoid competition and incidentally to aid the Navy; and they 
wrapped up the two matters together. What advice the King 
got, or what view the Peers took, does not appear; at any 
rate, the petition of the Commons was rejected (a.D. 1439). An 
important principle contained in the great Navigation Acts of two 
centuries later is disclosed in the petition—the proposal to limit the 
carrying trade of foreign ships to the produce of their own country. 
The Acts of Richard the Second’s reign were still in force, but either 
they had been evaded or our shipowners had been claiming unreason- 
able freights. 

In 1463 sumptuary and other laws were passed for the encourage- 
ment of the woollen trade, and in one of these (a temporary Act, 
limited to three years, 3 Ed. IV. c. 1) there is a prohibition of the 
export or import of goods in foreign vessels so long as English ships 
were available. In 1483 the English traders at last got their relief 
against the Italian competition, but this law (1 Ric. III. c. 9) was 
not aimed at navigation. 

In Henry the Seventh’s time the decay of the Navy again became 
a burning question, and two Acts—one temporary (1 Hen. VII. c. 8), 
the other permanent (4 Hen. VII. c. 10)—were passed. The pre- 
amble of the latter is : 
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Item, that where great minishing and decay have been now of late time of 
the Navy of this realm of England, and idleness of the mariners within the same, 
by which this noble realm within short process of time without reformation be 
had therein, shall not be of ability nor of strength and power to defend itself. 


I quote this at length to show that Parliament relied on its 
merchant fleet as a line of defence, and that the Act was limited to 
strengthening it, for later on its purpose was misrepresented. The 
remedy, however, so far as imports go, seems hardly strong enough ; for 
wines of Gascony or Guienne and Toulouse woad are the only pro- 
duce which it is declared must not thenceforth be imported into 
England * except in English ships with an English master and a 
crew the majority of whom should be English. These or similar pro- 
visions as to nationality were, as will be seen, preserved till the final 
repeal of the Navigation Laws fifty years ago. 

By the same Act, English (but not foreign) merchants were 
forbidden to import or export any goods in foreign ships so long as 
English ships were to be had. Attempts were made to evade these 
provisions by means of licences, but they were declared void, and 
twice in Henry the Eighth’s reign were the Acts of Richard the 
Second and Henry the Seventh confirmed. 

Up to this time the policy of the Navigation Laws had been 
fairly uniform, but in Edward the Sixth’s reign men’s sentiments 
for a time changed, and Parliament referred to the Act of Henry 
the Seventh as one 
supposed to be made for the maintenance of the Navy of this realm, and also to 
the intent, and upon good hope and trust, to have had the same wines and woad 
at more easy prices than before they had been, the experience whereof hath ever 
since (and now of late most of all) appeared to the contrary, for that the said 
wines and woad be daily sold at such excessive prices as hath not before been 


seen within this realm, and the Navy of the realm thereby never the better 
maintained.” 


There is nothing in the Act of Henry the Seventh to show that 
its framers thought it would make prices easier: the mischief 
experienced was the decay of the Navy and the probability of the 
country becoming unable to defend itself. 

The one occasion when it was suggested that a double con- 
venience might arise—namely, cheaper and more abundant goods as 
well as improvement in the Navy—was the petition of 1439, from 
which the King withheld his assent. Parliament, however, now 
permitted French wines and Toulouse woad to come in under any 
friendly flag with master and men of any nationality. 

The Acts of Richard the Second and Henry the Seventh were 
temporarily repealed by 1 Eliz. c. 13, in which law, however, some 

1 I have used the word ‘ England’ here as elsewhere as an abbreviation for the 
Kingdom, which at this time included Ireland, Wales, Calais, the Marches, and 
Berwick. 

* 56 and 6 Ed. VI. c. 18 
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of the spirit of the Navigation Acts was retaired ; for though, in the 
future, during the five years’ existence of the Act, subjects were no 
longer required to import and export in English ships, they had to 
pay aliens’ duties if importing or exporting in foreign ships. 

Before the Act expired an important ‘ Act touching politic con- 
stitutions for the maintenance of the Navy’ (5 Eliz. c. 5) was passed. 
This was for the encouragement of the fisheries, for the benefit of 
our shipping, and for keeping the coasting trade in English hands. 

Fisheries had been protected before, but now their protection 
became a fundamental part of the navigation system, and thus it con- 
tinued so long as that system endured; and, as another great principle, 
the benefit of the coasting trade was now confined to English-owned 
and English-navigated ships. The repealed regulations as to French 
wines and Toulouse woad were also, with a little modification, 
revived. 

This Act of Elizabeth was the charter of the navigation system 
for many years. During its operation the Colonies make their 
appearance as a factor in our history. The charters granted to 
trading corporations often contained preferential treatment for 
Colonial produce, while in 1623 James the First, who disliked 
tobacco, prohibited its import into England and Ireland except from 
Virginia or Bermuda, and then only in English ships. 

The Commonwealth was perhaps the most important epoch in 
the history of the Navigation Laws, and the policy the Government 
ultimately adopted was prompted by dynastic more than commercial 
motives. At first, it followed the lead given by James the First in 
encouraging trade with Virginia, Bermuda, Barbados, and other 
places in America, especially in the Ordinance of 1646, ‘ Privileges 
granted to several foreign Plantations,’ which, however, contained a 
proviso prohibiting those Colonies from exporting their produce to 
foreign parts except in English bottoms. The Republican Govern- 
ment, however, soon repented of its action, for Barbados, which had 
grown very prosperous owing to its sugar plantations, remained, as 
Virginia had remained, faithful to the King’s side. Its inhabitants, 
therefore, gave the Dutch merchants (our rivals in trade) a preference 
in exchange, and its products, and those of Virginia in the same way, 
were carried to the rest of the world, England included, in Dutch 
ships. Against this union of Royalist and Dutch interests the 
Commonwealth directed its policy, and by an Ordinance of 1650, 
‘Trade with the Barbados, Bermudas and Antigua prohibited,’ 
forbade foreigners going to or trading with those Colonies. 

These two Ordinances established another cardinal principle of 
the navigation system—that: of retaining for the Mother Country the 
entire trade of its dependencies. Ultimately on the 9th of October, 
1651, the Commonwealth passed the Navigation Act or Ordinance: 
‘of all the Acts ever passed in Parliament, perhaps the one which 
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brought about the most important results for England and the world.’® 
Expressed to be ‘ for the increase of the shipping and the encourage- 
ment of the navigation of this nation, which under the good providence 
and protection of God is so great a means of the welfare and safety of 
this Commonwealth,’ it prohibited the import into England or its 
dependencies of goods from Asia, Africa or America except in British 
or Colonial owned and navigated ships, and the import of European 
goods except in British or Colonial ships or ships belonging to the 
country of origin of the goods or the usual ports of shipment of such 
goods. There were certain exceptions in this Act—e.g. in favour 
of Italian silk—and there were provisions in favour of our fishing 
trade, that certain fish should only be imported when caught in 
English ships, and, if cured here, should only be exported again 
in English ships. All these provisions were aimed at the Dutch, 
and there was a regulation as to the coasting trade as in Elizabeth’s 
Act. 

With tbe Restoration a new law became necessary, but the same 
policy was continued with some alterations. The 12 Car. II. c, 18—* 
the Act of Navigation, as it is called—was passed in 1660 ‘for the 
encouragement and increase of shipping and navigation.’ It is 
based on the former Act, but makes a distinction in dealing with the 
foreign and Colonial parts of Asia, Africa and America. 

Trade with Colonial territory had to be in British ships or ships 
built in and belonging to those Colonies. The master and three- 
fourths of the crew were to be English. To renderthis more effectual 
certain goods (called the enumerated articles®) might not be taken 
from the Colonies to foreign parts at all. 

And this provision was supplemented a few years later by a law 
that no European commodity might be imported into the Colonies 
(except Tangier) unless shipped in England in English-built or 
English-registered shipping and carried direct to its destination, the 
master and three-fourths of the crew being English. 

Aliens were forbidden to trade in the Colonies. 

Imports from the foreign parts of Asia, Africa and America had 
to be in British or Colonial ships, with the master and three-quarters 
of the crew English; and the shipment of all foreign goods into 
England had to be direct—.e. from the country of origin or the usual 
port of shipment. The last regulation applied to both foreign and 
Colonial trade. 

As regards the European trade, the provisions of the Common- 
wealth Act were a little modified. The produce of Russia, and 


* Von Ranke, History of England, book xi. chap. 4. 

* The Statute Book reckons the years of Charles the Second’s reign from the 
decapitation of Charles the First. 

5 These were sugar, tobacco, cotton-wool, indigo, ginger, fustic or other dyeing 
wood, 
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certain ‘enumerated ’* articles from Europe (other than Turkey or 
Russia) might only be imported in British-owned ships (master and 
three-fourths of the crew to be English), and Turkish produce only in 
English-built and English-navigated ships. The exception made by 
the Commonwealth for all European countries was repeated in favour 
of ships of the country of origin or the usual shipping port of the 
goods. 

With a view to further improving our trade at the expense of 
Holland, Parliament two years later prohibited the importation of 
certain goods’ from the Netherlands or Germany in any ship, the 
policy here being both to cripple the Dutch trade and to force our 
own merchants further afield and thereby extend our navigation. 

The coasting and fishing trades were to be in British-owned vessels, 
and the latter was the only trade subject to the Navigation Laws where 
English nationality was not insisted on in master or mariners. 

The Act was not quite uniform in its requisites as to the nature 
of the ship itself, the ship having sometimes to be English-built, 
sometimes English-owned, in one instance English-owned or Colonially 
owned and built. So to prevent impositions the Act forbade foreign- 
built ships to have the privileges of English ships till registered, and 
this is the origin and first enactment of the law relating to the 
registration of vessels under the Merchant Shipping Acts. It was 
followed up in 1786 by an Act the substantial result of which was 
that no foreign-built ship at all (whether English-owned and English- 
manned or not), except ships condemned as prize, should have the 
privileges of an English ship. There were many provisoes and 
alterations either in the Act itself or made later, and it is important 
to observe that Ireland did not always get the benefit of the system; and 
as regards America, a complete revision of our relation to the United 
States had to be made when they became independent. The following, 
I think, may be taken to be a rough summary of the system as it 
existed for some time : 

(1) Colonial exports to be in ships English-owned or Colonially 
built and owned, and enumerated articles to be exported only to 
England. 

(2) Colonial imports to be from England only and in English 
shipping. 

(3) Foreign trade of Asia, Africa and America to be in English 
or Colonially owned ships. 

(4) Trade with Russia, and (as regards enumerated articles) 
with the rest of Europe except Turkey, to be in English ships or 
ships belonging to the country producing the goods or the port whence 
they were usually exported. 


* Masts, timber or boards, foreign salt, pitch, tar, rosin, hemp or flax, raisins, 
figs, prunes, olive oil, corn, grain, sugar, potash, wine, vinegar, brandy. 

* Spicery, grocery, tobacco, potash, pitch, tar, salt, rosin, deal boards, fir-timber, 
olive oil, 
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(5) Trade with Turkey to bein English-built or Turkish ships or 
ships belonging to usual port of shipment of Turkish goods. 

(6) Certain imports from Netherlands and Germany prohibited. 

(7) Coastal trade to be in English-owned ships. In all the above 
cases master and three-fourths of crew of English ships to be 
English. 

(8) Certain fish to be imported only when caught in English- 
owned ships ; otherwise double aliens’ duty payable. 

(9) No foreign-built ship, unless registered, to have privileges of 
a British ship, and no foreign-built ships after the Ist of May, 1786, 
to be registered except those condemned as prize. 

Such was the Navigation system a great part of which existed till 
the middle of the last century. Under the influence of Mr. Wallace 
(afterwards Master of the Mint) and Mr. Huskisson, between 1820 
and 1830, changes were made in it, just as changes were made in 
the tariff, but it was not till 1849 that a measure intended com- 
pletely to change our policy was passed. The subject was debated 
at great length in the House of Commons, and the change was 
supported as the natural corollary to the recent opening of England 
to foreign goods. Sir James Graham in the debate made a state- 
ment which created a great sensation and is still of interest. He 
said there were two courses open—either to go back to the Corn Laws, 
with a differentiation in favour of Canadian corn, or to repeal the 
Navigation Laws ; otherwise the loss of Canada was inevitable. The 
Act was passed, though the coasting trade was retained in the 
interests of British ships a year or two longer, as was the provision 
that a master and three-fourths of the crew of a British ship must be 
British. 

Nothing now remains of the Navigation Laws except the 
necessity for registration and the qualification for ownership, and the 
latter should be preserved in the spirit as well as the letter. In 
order to fly the British flag, a ship (above a certain tonnage) must 
be registered and must be entirely British-owned. Unfortunately, the 
latter provision is often evaded: a body incorporated by our law, and 
having its head office somewhere within the Empire, is qualified to be 
a British owner, though the greater part of the shares be held abroad. 

Such, at any rate, is the view which has usually been taken. 
Without wishing to be too confident, I am not sure that with the help 
of the Merchant Shipping Act it may not be possible to strip off the 
disguise of the corporation, and find out who are really pulling the 
strings. When a ship is first registered, or when a change of ownership 
(with the intention of remaining under the flag) is registered, the 
proper officer in the case of a company has to make a declaration that 
no unqualified person (7.¢. alien) has any legal or beneficial interest 
in the ship, and this ‘ beneficial interest’ is to have a very wide 
interpretation. The Act says so. Thus there is some hope that 

Vor LI—No. 304 3.N 
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this shadow of the old system may be substantial enough with the 
addition of some short amendment of the law to prevent the 
wholesale absorption with which we are menaced. 

British ships have no longer any privilege except such as is 
implied by national prestige, but though they be manned 


With a swarthy alien crew 


we must still keep possession of them. 

In general our modern policy has been not to interfere with 
ownership on the ground of nationality. But the position of a ship 
is exceptional: a ship carrying the English flag in neutral or 
foreign waters may bring about complications for which the Empire 
as a whole would be answerable, and such ship may have been heavily 
subsidised by our Government, while entirely navigated by foreigners. 
Therefore, we must keep the British ownership intact. It seems to 
me undesirable to revert to restrictive laws, but the flag of England 
ought not to be dishonestly used, nor the primary provision of the 
modern Merchant Shipping Act furtively overridden. 


Hua R. E. CHILDERS. 





PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS WITHIN 
THE EMPIRE 


A REPLY TO SIR ROBERT GIFFEN 


AT a moment when the question of commercial relations within the 
Empire is exciting so much public interest, especially in connection 
with the approaching visit of the Colonial Premiers, it is natural that 
Sir Robert Giffen’s article in the last number of this Review should 
have attracted widespread attention. The position of the writer, his 
well-known grasp of fiscal and financial questions, his high reputation 
asa statistician, the admitted sobriety of his judgment, give a weight 
and an authority to his views such as belong to the opinion of few 
writers. Moreover, he isan avowed friend of Imperial Federation and 
a critic only of the methods by which it can best be brought about. 
Arguments from such a source prove well-nigh irresistible to the 
ordinary reader, but for that very reason it is important to scrutinise 
them with peculiar care, and to examine as closely as possible both 
the character of the positions that are challenged, and the nature of 
the assault by which they are believed to be carried. 

There are few subjects about which there is more confusion in the 
public mind or, indeed, in the minds of writers than this question of 
commercial relations. Upon few problems has the tyranny of phrases 
exercised a more bewildering influence. Such expressions as ‘an 
Imperial Zollverein ’ and ‘ preferential arrangements’ are used without 
any clear idea of their exact meaning or of their relative applicability 
tothe peculiar circumstances of the British Empire. Serious writers 
not infrequently use one phrase when they obviously mean the other. 
Discussion constantly degenerates into an academic bandying of 
words, and the great, vital, underlying interests are lost sight of. Sir 
Robert Giffen has rendered a real service to the cause of closer 
Imperial relations in so far as he has made plain the exact meaning 
and implication of an Imperial Zollverein, but even he is hardly 
clear when he comes to the question of ‘ preferential arrangements ’ 
between the Colonies and the Mother Country. In the opinion of 
the present writer he greatly exaggerates the evil consequences of 
even distorted forms of such arrangements, and here and there he 
falls into inconsistencies which prove how difficult it is to steer a 
straight course through the shoals of a discussion of this kind. 

891 3x2 
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It may be well to recapitulate his general argument, which is, 
briefly, as follows. 

Imperial Federation is in itself highly desirable. It is, however, 
to be reached mainly by political changes, assisted, where possible, 
by commercial arrangements, but not by those which are most in 
people’s minds, such as an Imperial Zollverein, or what are called 
‘ preferential arrangements.’ He then proceeds to criticise in detail 
some of the suggestions which are most commonly made. 

He says that an Imperial Zollverein, or true Customs Union, on 
the model of that of Germany or the United States, establishing a 
uniform common tariff for the whole Empire, with free trade between 
the different States which compose it, is perhaps to be wished for, 
but is wholly impossible for reasons inherent in the peculiar circum- 
stances of the British Empire, which, it may be here said, he sets 
forth with admirable lucidity and cogency. Is it conceivable that 
a Customs tariff could be devised that would reconcile the fiscal needs 
of Great Britain, Australia, Canada, and India with their widely 
different geographical, industrial, financial, and social conditions ? 

Passing from a Zollverein to the consideration of ‘ preferential 
arrangements’ between the Mother Country and the Colonies, he 
points out that these are really what many people have in their 
minds when they talk loosely of an Imperial Zollverein. All such 
arrangements he considers economically and politically dangerous. 
They are one and all protective in their character, seeking to 
penalise foreign trade for the benefit of trade within the Empire, 
with the object of increasing the mutual dependence of different parts 
of the Empire and making them jointly and severally more and more 
independent of foreign countries. He thinks they are certain to 
lead to disillusionment and disappointment on both sides ; likely to 
create bad blood with foreign countries, and especially with the 
United States; destined to failure, because the Colonies cannot for 
generations take the place in our trade which foreign countries 
now hold; and ultimately futile because no country or Empire in the 
world produces everything it wants. 

Sir Robert Giffen laments that the advocates of commercial union 
should have in any way identified the cause of the federation of the 
Empire with what he regards as a policy of protection, and equally 
regrets that many colonists should have laid themselves open to the 
suspicion that it is Protection they seek by means of federation and 
not federation itself. 

How, then, is Imperial Federation to be promoted, and what sort 
of commercial arrangements will really assist ? He replies by the 
following suggestions: the adoption of Free Trade as the policy of 
the whole Empire ; a common policy and practice with regard to all 
means of communication—postal, telegraphic, and others—throughout 
the Empire, including adequate shipping facilities under the British 
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flag; monetary union ; identical legislation on commercial law ; and, 
finally, the adoption of the whole Empire as the unit in all negotiations 
for commercial treaties with foreign countries. ‘In these different 
ways, he thinks, ‘a beginning could be made with an effective 
commercial union, which would tend to unite the Empire and not to 
dissolve it, and would prepare the way for a formal federation.’ 

Such, in general outline, are Sir Robert Giffen’s views. It is 
impossible in a single article to deal adequately with all, or, indeed, 
with any considerable number of the interesting points he raises. 
I shall confine myself, in this paper, mainly to discussing the ques- 
tion of preferential treatment within the Empire. 

It will be noticed that while he shows considerable sympathy for, 
and half regrets the impracticability of, an Imperial Zollverein, which 
he regards as a measure of pure Free Trade, he condemns root and 
branch ‘ preferential arrangements’ between the States of the Empire 
as being highly protective in their character. His feelings are, 
indeed, so strong that they are reflected in his treatment of the two 
questions ; for while he deals with the former in a manner which is 
both fair and effective, when he comes to the latter he fails to inter- 
pret accurately the views he desires to condemn. It seems to the 
present writer that his arguments lose the greater part of their force 
from the fact that he has chosen for attack the demands of the 
extreme section of the partisans of the policy of preferential arrange- 
ments rather than the sober proposals of those who have a sense of 
what is possible in practical politics. It is not difficult to make an 
apparently successful assault upon any cause if you address yourself 
solely to the exaggerated views of its more irresponsible supporters. 
Involuntarily Sir Robert Giffen renders a service to the cause he 
opposes, in so far as he destroys the case of the extremists, who are 
only a source of difficulty and embarrassment to their own side. 

Coming now to closer quarters, what is Sir Robert Giffen’s 
description of ‘preferential arrangements’? It is contained in the 
following passage : 

What is proposed in effect is a commercial treaty between the Colonies and 
the Mother Country on a reciprocity basis, each Colony consenting to tax differ- 
entially certain articles it receives from foreign countries in competition with 
similar articles received from the Mother Country or the rest of the Empire, and 


the Mother Country in turn taxing differentially certain articles received from 
foreign countries in competition with articles imported from the Colonies. 


In fact, a ‘preferential arrangement’ is a treaty between the 
Colonies and the Mother Country whereby each party pledges 
itself to tax certain foreign articles for the benefit of the other 
party. 

I wish to state as clearly as possible that such is not the proposal 
of moderate and responsible men. The principle they contend for is 
simply this : that in the application of the existing tariffs, or the tariffs 
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for the time being, of the Mother Country and the Colonies, there 
shall always be a reduction or differentiation of duties in each other’s 
favour, the amount of such reduction being of course fixed by 
agreement. 

There is a real distinction involved. The one view represents 
an aggressive policy towards foreign countries, the other is merely 
the practical admission that the members of a united Empire 
mutually grant each other privileges which they do not extend to 
foreigners. In the one case you, no doubt, have, as Sir Robert 
Giffen believes, an actively protectionist movement, in the other there 
is an unmistakable step towards Free Trade within the Empire. When 
Canada made her famous offer of preferential treatment in 1897, it 
will be remembered that the Cobden Club, which may surely be 
considered the guardian of the honour of Free Trade, at once 
detected the orthodox tendency of the proposal, and awarded Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier its gold medal. At that time Great Britain was 
not in a position to do more than gratefully accept Canada’s un- 
solicited offer. Since then our own tariff has been altered, or is 
in process of alteration, in a manner for which Sir Robert Giffen 
himself is not wholly without responsibility, and it has become 
possible for us, if we think fit, to return Canada’s compliment. It 
should surely be some consolation to the members of the Cobden 
Club to know that the breach in our Free Trade policy made by the 
corn tax is capable of being narrowed by the free admission of 
Colonial corn. 

But the question whether preferential arrangements are pro- 
tectionist or free trading in their character is, after all, more or less 
academic, and is without practical interest to the majority of people 
in the Colonies and to a rapidly increasing number of people at home. 
It is more important to examine whether they are as dangerous in 
their probable consequences as Sir Robert Giffen asserts. He 
declares they are destined to produce disillusionment and disappoint- 
ment. This is one of those prophecies the truth or falsehood of 
which time and experience alone can prove. So far the only 
experiment tried—that of Canada—has produced neither the one nor 
the other, but an argument can hardly be founded upon a single and 
one-sided instance. So long as such arrangements are entered into 
upon the basis of differential treatment under tariffs in no sense 
devised ad hoc, but framed according to the economic convictions and 
revenue necessities of the different States of the Empire, it is 
difficult to see why they should be followed by either disillusionment 
or disappointment. 

The argument that the adoption of this policy would create bad 
blood with foreign countries, and especially with the United States, 
if it diverted any considerable portion of our trade from them to the 
various States of the Empire, is so constantly brought forward that 
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one must perforce treat it seriously. It is curious that it should 
appeal so strongly to British minds, when it clearly has no weight 
whatever in the counsels of any foreign country. The tariff legisla- 
tion of every one of our competitors, European or American, has been 
determined, and properly determined, by their national interests 
alone. To American minds the prospective injury to our tinplate 
trade or worsted industry did not weigh an ounce in the balance 
when the McKinley tariff was drawn up. The fear of British pro- 
tests will not outweigh a single Agrarian vote in the formation of the 
new German tariff. Is anyone prepared to assert that the McKinley 
tariff reduced our purchases from America, or that the new German 
tariff will be followed by any restriction of business with Germany ? 
Business knows no animosities, or we should have seen some strange 
fluctuations in the figures of our foreign trade during the two years 
of the South African War. People, no matter what their nationality, 
buy where they can buy to advantage and sell where they can find a 
favourable market. 

All countries recognise the right of other countries to control 
freely their own commercial policy. Offence would only be given 
and taken if that policy were vindictively directed against an 
individual State. It is an extraordinary contention that we alone 
among the peoples of the earth should rouse bitter and hostile feelings 
by exercising an indisputable right. It is almost as extraordinary 
as Sir Robert Giffen’s amazing theory that adverse foreign tariffs 
have really no influence upon the volume of British exports, because 
they have already practically reached theirmaximum. The fact is, we 
under-estimate the value and importance of our markets in the eyes 
of the world when we entertain fears such as we are now discussing. 
We are the largest buyer from nearly every exporting country. To 
retain any considerable share of our custom they would be prepared 
to accept without demur far harder conditions than we are ever 
likely to ask of them. Does it not come within the daily experience 
of every business man to make sacrifices in order to keep his 
connectiqn together? In this instance the sacrifice imposed upon 
foreign countries can hardly be called great, since, even after the 
adoption of the principle of preferential treatment within the Empire, 
Great Britain would still remain the freest and most open market 
in the world. Of one thing we may feel sure—it would not come 
upon them as a surprise. ‘liey are watching narrowly the gradual 
consolidation of the Empire, and are already drawing their own 
conclusions. 

There appears, therefore, no reason to anticipate serious objections 
from foreign countries to closer Imperial commercial relations ; but 
surely Sir Robert Giffen himself supplies the best means of making 
assurance doubly sure, when he suggests that in future ‘ the unit of 
all negotiations should be the Empire as one State, so that foreign 
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Governments should not have the chance of recognising different 
States as existing within its bounds.’ If the Empire is inter- 
nationally a single State, the regulation of its internal trade cannot 
be the concern of any foreign country. It is rather difficult to 
understand how Sir Robert Giffen can hold the views contained in 
the above passage, and yet be so gloomy in his apprehensions of the 
consequences of carrying them to their logical conclusion. In a 
similar manner, while entirely condemning preferential treatment of 
the Colonies, he exhibits, with more patriotism than cousistency, his 
sympathy with the ‘feeling of shocked surprise with which the 
public has seen the reappearance in the Brussels Sugar Convention 
of a clause binding the Mother Country to levy the same duties on 
Colonial sugar as on sugar from foreign countries. Against all such 
possibilities in future,’ he says, ‘the Empire should be prepared, 
which can only be done effectually by our diplomatists insisting on 
Imperial unity.’ It is certain that a clear apprehension of the 
meaning and consequences of Imperial unity will simplify for all of 
us many problems which at present appear very puzzling. 

There still remain to be considered two points upon which Sir 
Robert Giffen lays stress: the impossibility of the Colonies taking 
the place in our trade now held by foreign countries, and the fact 
that the Empire is not, and cannot be, self-sufficing. Both these 
objections are founded upon misconceptions. Undoubtedly the 
object of giving some advantage to trade within the Empire is to 
stimulate it, but it is an almost ludicrous exaggeration to assume 
that the adoption of preferential treatment would destroy our foreign 
trade. The restrictive tariffs of the United States and of Germany, 
highly protective as they were intended to be, have not put an end 
to their foreign imports. In considering this policy we have not to 
make a choice between losing and retaining our foreign trade: 
British trade is not a fixed quantity to be divided between two 
disputants on the principle that whatever one gains the other must 
lose. It may be assumed that our Imperial would grow more rapidly 
than our foreign trade, because anything which encouraged the 
development of the enormous latent resources of the Colonies would 
act and react upon their commerce. The future increase might 
be largely within the Empire, and this would affect the relative 
figures of our Colonial and foreign trade; but there is no reason 
whatever to suppose that the one would destroy or eat up the other: 
they would continue to exist side by side, but in gradually changing 
proportions. No reasonable being desires that the Empire should, or 
imagines that it could, live upon itself in solitary self-sufficiency, 
asking nothing and receiving nothing from foreign countries. How- 
ever closely united, it will continue to import and to export as it 
does to-day. The more modest claim made for preferential arrange- 
ments is that they will stimulate the Colonies to supply the Mother 
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Country with many things which at present she obtains from foreign 
countries, and that in the resulting prosperity and more rapid 
development of their resources fresh fields will be found for British 
enterprise and British trade. 

Sir Robert Giffen expresses great regret that in the Colonies the 
question of preferential treatment should be mixed up with the 
question of closer political relations. But what is the point of view of 
people, say, in Canada? They are conscious of possessing enormous 
undeveloped material resources. They are convinced they are capable, 
with larger capital and a more numerous population, of supplying 
wants of Great Britain which they now see supplied by the United 
States. They know that every British emigrant who goes to Canada 
becomes a consumer of at least five times the quantity of British 
goods consumed by the emigrant who goes to the United States. 
They believe that a small preference in the home markets would just 
make up for certain disadvantages they labour under as compared 
with their more wealthy neighbour, and enable them to compete 
with success. They are prepared to offer the Mother Country—have, 
indeed, already given her—a preference in their markets. They 
possess none of the reverential feeling for Free Trade which is still 
felt by middle-aged people at home, but, on the other hand, they are 
taught to believe in the greatness of their heritage in forming part of 
a world-wide and united Empire. Is it surprising that they fail to 
understand why the Mother Country continues to treat them as 
though the Empire were not united, and, when she imposes a tax for 
revenue purposes, shows no inclination to draw a distinction between 
foreign States and States of the Empire? Of course this is not an 
exhaustive statement of the case, and leaves out much that can be 
said for the Mother Country, but it fairly represents what the ordinary 
Canadian feels. It is difficult to teach political union without 
creating a desire for some sort of commercial union. People do not 
keep the various interests and activities of life in a series of water- 
tight compartments. 

At the present moment the question of preferential treatment may 
be said to be acute with Canada. Any day it may be further pre- 
cipitated by an offer from Australia or New Zealand. It is doubtful 
whether a solution can be much longer delayed in view of the rapid 
growth of Imperial public opinion in its favour. It is not a question 
of the minority forcing the hand of the majority, as Sir Robert Giffen 
suggests, for no one will assert that there is not a strong and growing 
feeling in its favour in the Mcther Country. Apart from the uniting 
forces which the South African War has done so much to stimulate 
and make manifest, the Empire is being driven into closer relations 
by a sense of common danger from without. The industrial forces of 
the world are grouping themselves in a new fashion, which threatens 
the Empire economically rather than politically. It is commonly 
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said that the future belongs to the great States. Of these America, 
Russia, Germany, and the British Empire are pre-eminent. The 
first three are highly protective in their commercial policy. Ger- 
many and America become every year more formidable competitors 
for the world’s trade. Politically as well as economically the tendency 
in Germany, Russia, and America is towards concentration and con- 
solidation. It is difficult to see how the British Empire can maintain 
its position among these more compact organisms, if it preserves its 
present loose formation. A natural instinct is driving us into closer 
union. No doubt it is a painful reflection to those who fifty years ago 
dreamed dreams of universal peace and the ‘federation of man’ that 
time has only divided men into larger and better organised groups. 
The combatants are fewer in number ; on the other hand they are far 
more powerful than before. We have, however, to accept inexorable 
facts, and, if we happen to be one of the combatants, must take 
measures to secure that we, at all events, do not go down in the 
struggle. The development of the material as well as the moral 
resources of the Empire becomes a patriotic duty. Other great 
States have sought to quicken their industrial expansion by means 
of hostile tariffs, subsidies, and bounties ; we are not confronted by 
any such extreme proposals. Preferential treatment within the 
Empire is the minimum of a policy of Protection—if, indeed, it be 
a policy of Protection at all. In any case, we are face to face with 
a situation which demands both consideration and treatment abso- 
lutely unfettered by pedantry or the tyranny of phrases. The 
Empire cannot be drawn together and consolidated without paying 
a price of some kind. In any partnership each partner loses 
some of his individual freedom of action. Just as in the region 
of purely political action the Mother Country, in calling to her 
councils the other States of the Empire will lose her sole control of 
foreign affairs, so in the fiscal sphere she will have to sacrifice some- 
thing of her isolation and attitude of universal benevolence. Timid 
people are afraid of the risks we run ; but to attain great objects risks 
have always to be incurred. There could have been no greater 
experiment than the adoption by this country of the policy of Free 
Trade, yet in its day the chances were boldly taken. In the politics 
of Empire you cannot, at any given moment, strike a balance and 
issue a profit-and-loss account. We may be sure that, when the time 
comes, this great issue will be settled by considerations wider and 
more far-reaching than the immediate figures of our foreign and 
Colonial trade. 

Ina few weeks the Colonial Ministers will be discussing ‘commercial 
relations’ with Mr. Chamberlain. What the outcome of the conference 
will be it is impossible to forecast. Hitherto the main difficulty 
that has stood in the way of preferential arrangements has been the 
absence of any quid pro quo that Great Britain could offer her 
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Colonies. The reappearance in our tariff, even for revenue purposes, 
of such articles as corn and sugar radically alters the situation, as 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier and others have been quick to perceive. It is 
now for the first time possible for all the States of the Empire to 
adopt in principle the policy of preferential treatment. Under that 
policy each State would remain absolutely free, as at present, to 
devise its own tariff according to its individual needs, with the 
proviso or reservation that an all-round reduction would be made 
upon all imports the produce of other States of the Empire. At 
first the practical application of this principle would ne doubt be 
more favourable to the Mother Country than to the Colonies, but, in 
consideration of the concession of so vital a principle, the Colonies 
would probably be willing to show some confidence in the future, 
and in the gradual modifications which ever-growing financial necessi- 
ties are sure to effect in the fiscal system of the Mother Country. 


HENRY BIRCHENOUGH. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CANADA 
AND THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


THE approaching conference of Colonial Premiers with the Imperial 
Government has aroused intense interest in Canada, for in no part 
of the Empire is the extreme importance of the event so deeply felt, 
and the anxiety that it should be a success so widespread. 

Canada has forced her way ahead under greater trials and 
difficulties than most parts of the Empire. Her founders, the United 
Empire loyalists, were those who stood true to the Mother Country 
during the revolution of the American Colonies, and for their stead- 
fast adherence to the idea of a united Empire, were driven from 
their homes and had to abandon all their possessions. They found 
their way into the wildernesses of Canada and with untold hardships 
and privations won new homes on British soil. Thirty years had 
scarcely elapsed when the war of 1812-13-14 broke out between 
Great Britain and the United States, and for three years a scanty 
population of 70,000, with the aid of a few British troops, successfully 
defended Upper Canada against the repeated invasions of greatly 
superior forces. These old loyalists and their sons fought for the 
idea of a united Empire; it was their creed—a cause in which they 
never lost: faith. 

New settlers came in, however, and twenty years later through their 
influence a rebellion broke out in Upper Canada which the loyal 
people promptly put down without the aid of a single British soldier. 

The repeal of the corn laws in 1846, and the consequent loss of a 
slight preference which she had had in the British market, was a 
severe blow to Canada. In 1854, through the efforts of Lord Elgin, a 
reciprocity treaty was arranged between Canada and the United 
States. This treaty led to greatly increased trade between the two 
countries, but it caused most of the lines of traffic to run north and 
south, with the result that it involved the larger amount of 
Canadian trade and commerce with the United States. This treaty 
was to continue for ten years and was then liable to be cancelled 
upon two years’ notice being given. The United States gave 
the notice to end the treaty at the earliest possible moment, 
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their belief being that it would force Canada into annexation. 
This blow to the main portion of their trade was a terrible shock 
to the Canadian people. All their business was deranged and 
upset, and severe financial depression followed. A few advocated 
annexation, as a few had done after the abolition of the corn laws, 
but the great mass of the people stood true, and set their teeth and 
stiffened their sinews to create new avenues of trade and new lines 
of production. The Confederation of Canada was one of the results 
of this notice to cancel the reciprocity treaty. Later on the high 
tariffs of the United States bore heavily upon the Dominion. 

Daring all these years Canada had to watch patiently the tre- 
mendous growth of the United States, a growth aided partly by the © 
enormous expansion of her manufactures owing to her fiscal policy, 
and partly to the great outflow of British capital, which was used to 
develop every industry and every public work that could add to the 
strength, prosperity, and progress of the great republic ; and what was 
saddest of all to the Canadian was the fact thatabout nine-tenths of the 
British emigration to America went to the foreign portion of it, while 
only about one-tenth came to Canada where the British flag was flying. 

In 1887 a most ingenious scheme, which was originated in New 
York, was laid before the Canadian people, by Erastus Wiman of that 
city, United States Senator Butterworth, and others. It was a pro- 
position for a Commercial Union between the United States and Canada 
—in other words, a Zollverein including the two countries. The trade 
of Canada was somewhat depressed, the United States tariffs seriously 
injured our trade, the farmers being severely hit by higher duties on 
farm products. The prosperity during the existence of the recipro- 
city treaty, which was really due to the Crimean War and to the 
Civil War in the United States which followed it, led many to 
believe that commercial union would be an advantage to Canada. 
This movement, the full effect of which was not understood, was at 
first well received and began rapidly to gain adherents, until a 
number of Canadians, seeing that it would inevitably lead to annexa- 
tion, decided to take steps to prevent it being carried out. 

The plan to defeat the conspiracy, as it was called by the oppos- 
ing party, was the establishment of the Imperial Federation League, 
with the principal plank in its platform the formation of a kind of 
Commercial Union with the Mother Country, or at least the adop- 
tion of a system of discriminating tariffs within the Empire. This 
was advocated all over the English-speaking Provinces, and every 
method that could be devised to arouse the patriotic feeling of the 
people was employed. Flags were hoisted over the school houses ; 
battle anniversaries were celebrated; monuments erected on the 
great battlefields where Canadians had fought and died to keep the 
old flag flying. The children in the schools were taught to sing 
patriotic songs, the clergy preached loyalty in their pulpits, and the 
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sentiment in favour of a united Empire was once more roused to the 
highest pitch. The Commercial Union movement was killed, those 
who had at first supported it abandoning the idea and coming over 
to the Imperialist side. 

In 1896 the Conservative party was defeated at the polls and 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Government came into power. They at once 
took up the policy of closer union with the Mother Country, and the 
development of trade in that direction. A preference was given 
to Great Britain by the Canadian Government supported by both 
political parties. The treaties with Germany and Belgium which 
bound Great Britain not to allow discriminating tariffs within her 
own Empire, those monuments to the folly and short-sighted policy 
of past statesmen, were denounced, and in 1897 there were no longer 
legal difficulties in the way of Imperial preferential tariffs. 

Canada still further proved her adherence to this sentiment by 
securing the Imperial Penny Postage, the British Pacific Cable to 
Australia, and, when she discovered a weak spot in the Empire in the 
depressed and helpless condition of the West Indies owing to the 
sugar bounties of the Continent, she put a tax on sugar in order to 
favour her sister colonies. 

Then came the war in South Africa, and the Imperial sentiment 
of her people forced Canada into participation ; and the eager rush of 
her finest sons to gain places in the contingents, in numbers sur- 
passing many times what were required, all proved the strong loyal 
feeling of the population. 

The strength of this Imperial spirit in the Canadian people 
cannot be better illustrated than by quoting the following extract 
from the Toronto Globe of the 19th of April last in reference to a 
trooper, a mere lad, in one of the contingents : 


Standing alone in the face of the onrushing Boers at the battle of Hart’s River, 
the 3lst of March, every comrade dead or disabled, and himself wounded to the 
death, Charles Napier Evans fired his last cartridge, and then broke his rifle over 
a boulder... . 

In the last letter thus far received by his father, Mr. James Evans of Port 
Hope, Charlie looked not without foreboding into the future. ‘Before this 
reaches you we will probably be after De Wet. We can only hope for a safe and 
victorious trip. Many a good man has died for the old flag, and why should not 
I? If parents had not given their sons and sons had not given themselves to the 
British Empire, it would not to-day be the proud dictator of the world. So if 
one or both of us [he had a brother with him] should die, there will be no vain 
regrets, for we will have done what thousands have done before us, given our lives 
for a good cause,’ 


This outgrowth of Imperial ideas has caused a great deal of 
thought and attention to be given by the ablest Canadians to all the 
greater problems of the Empire. The questions have been studied 
from every point of view, and the general impression may be summed 
up as follows : 
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Every great nation in the world, except our own, seems to have 
become united and consolidated for trade and defence. Germany, 
France, Italy, Austria, and Russia have organised their forces to an 
enormous extent. They are increasing their navies with great 
rapidity. The United States have become consolidated as the 
outcome of the Civil War, and are largely increasing their navy. 
No one can tell when the British Empire may be involved in a great 
war. Lord Salisbury, Lord Dufferin, and other able leaders have 
expressed their opinion of the possibility of war, and alarm on that 
account has caused immense increases to be made in our Navy. All 
this has had its weight on the Canadian mind, and has led to the 
general opinion that the Empire should be organised for defence, and 
that large additions should be made to the military and naval forces 
of it in every part. 

While the view is held that large sums should be expended in 
warlike preparations to enable us to hold our own in the face of the 
gigantic war power of other civilised nations, yet the Canadian people 
can see that no military or naval preparation can be of any use, 
unless in addition the food supply is sufficient and secure, and unless 
our trade is preserved so that our Empire may have the financial 
strength to maintain the defence expenses. 

The Canadians are a practical people, and naturally cannot see 
the wisdom of entering upon a great and costly scheme of defence, 
unless the system is to be complete in every respect and have no 
weak links. Therefore they feel that the question of the food supply 
of the Mother Country is the first defensive step to be taken, and 
that arms, munitions of war, battleships, cruisers, and millions of 
armed men are all worthless unless food for the nation is secured. 

When it is known that Great Britain and Ireland only produce 
about 6,500,000 quarters out of an average of 29,000,000 quarters of 
wheat consumed; when it is also remembered that the total of all 
kinds of grain that might in emergency be used for food, such as 
barley, oats, peas, beans, maize, and meals made from them, including 
wheat and flour, which were imported into the United Kingdom in 
the year 1901 amounted to 196,388,807 hundredweight, most of 
which came from foreign countries, principally the United States 
and Russia, it can readily be understood why Canada is alarmed at 
the unsafe condition of the whole Empire, on account of the danger 
from the precarious food supply of the Mother Country. 

The British public have been assured officially that, with the 
command of the sea, the law of supply and demand would enable 
the food to be obtained, but the Canadian people have looked 
farther, and see that war very often upsets trade theories, and that 
in resting upon this theory the British people are relying upon a 
broken reed. Canadians have not forgotten what the cotton famine 
in Lancashire in 1862 should have impressed upon the memory of 
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the people here, namely, that an embargo in war time as a war 
measure is a possible, practicable, and effective weapon. The 
Southern States, ignoring all theories of trade, and all trade interests, 
put an embargo on the export of cotton. The Northern 
Government offered to grant permits to let it out, but the Con- 
federate Government was obstinate, and established such an effective 
embargo that only about one half of one per cent. of the normal 
amount escaped. This proves how war sometimes upsets trade 
theories, and yet the British people seem to rely upon the trade 
doctrine of supply and demand to save their existence as a nation, 
while they must know that the food upon which they depend for 
their lives is in the possession and under the control of possible 
enemies. 

Is it to be wondered at that when Mr. Chamberlain wrote to 
the Canadian Government suggesting subjects for discussion at 
the approaching conference, Sir Wilfrid Laurier clearly and 
positively replied that trade questions must come first? Why 
should Canada be asked to impose heavy burdens to aid in Imperial 
defence if the Mother Country persistently refuses to take steps 
to secure the food supply, without which all other expenses are a 
useless waste ? 

We have seen with great satisfaction the imposition of a small 
duty or registration fee on corn, which may have some slight 
influence in helping an increased growth of wheat in the Mother 
Country. This measure should:have been hailed with delight by all 
classes, the workmen most of all, for upon them in the case of war 
the blow will come hardest when food is scarce ; and yet complaints 
are being heard in some quarters, some newspapers are complaining, 
and some men, even of high Parliamentary rank, who should know 
better, are shutting their eyes to the national danger and, blinded by 
political fancies of political advantages, are endeavouring to prevent 
the wisest step that has been taken by an English Government for 
generations. 

The next question that has agitated the minds of the Canadian 
people is the question of trade. The imports and exports of Great 
Britain have been anxiously watched, for the Colonies are bound up 
and deeply interested in the welfare and prosperity of the Mother 
Country, for it is in her that rest as a matter of course the strength 
and stability of our Empire as a whole. If the United Kingdom is 
not prospexous she cannot have or retain the enormous financial 
strength which has made her in the past such a predominant 
Power. 

For this reason the merciless commercial war which the great 
nations are waging with such vigour upon the trade manufactures and 
commerce of the Mother Country, has alarmed the people of Canada, 
for they have for some time seen the force of it, and the result has 
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been the giving of a preference in their markets over the foreigner 
to all British goods, of one-third the duty. This was done without 
any return or advantage or quid pro quo. Canada saw the danger 
coming and tried to do the best she could to help the cause of the 
Empire. The sugar duties were put on to meet the commercial war 
waged upon their fellow-subjects of the West Indies. Imagine the 
disappointment, the astonishment of the Canadian people, after the 
sacrifices they had made for the Imperial cause, when they saw the 
Mother Country put on sugar duties and refuse any preference to 
the West Indies, and subsequently agreeing with the foreigner 
and binding herself not to give advantages to her own people. Is 
this any encouragement to Canadian Imperialism ? 

We have seen Great Britain increasing in population, opening 
up great avenues of trade in Burmah, Africa, and elsewhere, all of 
which should have added to her trade and increased her exports. 
What are the facts? Her exports in 1872 were 314,000,000/., 
twenty-nine years later her exports had only risen to 348,000,000/., 
the difference being nearly made up by increased exports of 
coal, which is a mere sale of national capital or assets, besides 
9,000,000/. for new ships sold to foreigners, a class of export which 
was not included in the returns for 1872. 

A careful inquiry will show that, as a matter of fact, the British 
export trade is about at a standstill, in spite of many additional 
markets secured at large cost to the British taxpayer, and then 
thrown open to the free competition of the foreigner, whose manu- 
facturer is not burdened with the cost of securing the market, and 
therefore has that advantage over the British subject. This may 
be magnanimous, but it is not business, and certainly it is not 
the way to defend ourselves in the bitter commercial war in which 
we are now engaged. 

While Great Britain has only been holding her own, consider 
what Germany has been doing in the way of increasing her exports. 
In 1895 they amounted to 171,203,000/., in 1901 to 237,970,000/. 

Then take the United States. In 1871 her exports amounted to 
442,820,178 dollars (about 90,000,000/.), the balance of trade that 
year against her being about 15,000,000/. In 1901 her exports 
had increased to 1,487,764,991 dollars (about 300,000,000/.), while 
the balance of trade had turned in her favour and amounted to 
664,592,826 dollars (about 136,000,000/.). 

Another point not to be forgotten is that the British Empire 
contains a population of about 400 millions, of which less than 
50 millions are of British blood. Among these latter of course there are 
the strongest ties of race and kindred, but every effort should be 
made to bind our fellow-subjects of different origin by self-interest. 
They cannot be expected to make great sacrifices with the same 
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spirit as those of our own race such as the English-speaking 
people of the great Colonies. 

All these points have been carefully considered by the Canadian 
Imperialists, and the proposition which has been adopted in various 
centres in Canada, by many of the leading newspapers, and by leaders 
of thought of both political parties, in fact, the only definite pro- 
position that has been publicly discussed, is to the following effect : 

‘That a special duty of five to ten per cent. should be imposed 
at every port in the British possessions on all foreign goods, the pro- 
ceeds to be devoted to Imperial defence, by which each part would 
not only be doing its duty towards the common defence but at the 
same time be receiving a preference over the foreigner in the markets 
of the Empire.’ 

If this proposition or something on the same line is arranged for 
at the coming conference, it will enable the defences everywhere 
to be greatly increased. It will help to secure the food supply on 
British soil, it will help British trade in every part of our possessions, 
it will give the direct bond of self-interest to all the diverse races 
which go to form our Empire, and it will tend to preserve our popu- 
lation, capital, and resources, to build up and strengthen our own 
power, instead of having our wealth frittered away in developing 
and fostering foreign, rival, and possibly hostile nations. 

We have seen the opening of a direct attack upon our shipping 
supremacy. The combine of the Atlantic steamship lines is only 
the beginning of what may spread in other directions if some direct 
and bold measures are not taken at once to save our interests. The 
condition in the agreement which ties up our greatest shipbuilding 
establishment with all its plants, machinery, and the skilled and 
experienced ability of its staff from building any ships for British 
use, shows the cloven hoof of the whole arrangement, and exposes 
its direct and positive hostility to British interests. 

Our manufactures are also being slowly wiped out. The tin- 
plate trade has gone mainly into the hands ofthe United States. The 
boot and shoe industry will very soon be entirely absorbed by 
American competition, for even now English manufacturers are be- 
ginning to fill their orders from their customers with boots and 
shoes made in the United States. Can this sort of thing be in the 
interests of the British workmen or the British people or the British 
Empire? The manufacturers of foreign countries with their enor- 
mous combinations, with the full support and encouragement both 
financial and moral which their governments and peoples accord 
them, with their own markets safe and the British markets at their 
mercy, must soon ruin many other industries, unless the leaders 
of political thought of both parties in England forget their petty 
squabbles, and unite and use their best efforts to defend their country 
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in the dangerous and vehement war which is being waged com- 
mercially against her. 

One slight step in the right direction can be made by adopting 
some such suggestion as the imposition ofa defence or war tax, which 
will add greatly to the defensive strength of the Empire both in a 
military as well as a political and commercial point of view. Cana- 
dians cannot believe that the people of the Mother Country will not 
see the force of these arguments, or that they will refuse to accept 
such an offer if it comes from the Colonies. The colonial view that 
this proposition is required far more by the Mother Country than by 
any of the Colonies may be wrong, but it is certainly very clear and 
decided. 

The Empire must be combined for defence, and an agreement 
can only be arrived at by mutual concessions. The Colonies can 
provide a defence fund if a war tax is levied all around the Empire. 
They will be content to pay in that way, when they might not be 
willing to do it in any other. The influence of British subjects of 
foreign origin would probably be in favour of such a plan, while they 
might object to a direct contribution in cash to a fund which would 
secure armaments, but would leave put essentials in the shape of food 
supply and the preservation and increase of trade. 

The danger of irreconcilable views makes one alarmed for the 
result of the conference, for if no agreement can be arrived at and 
the conference ends in a deadlock, the effect in the great self- 
governing Colonies will be disastrous, and disintegrating influences 
might at once arise, and the Imperialists in Canada would have no 
arguments left with which to meet the attacks of the disloyal, or the 
renewal of the attempt to involve Canada in commercial union with 
the United States. It would be said that in spite of everything, 
including the advice of the Prince of Wales to the British people to 
‘wake up,’ we are to drift on to decadence as a great Power. 


GEORGE T. DENISON. 
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THE FIGHT AT ‘ROIVAL (50)’! 


‘Nemo me impune lacessit.'—Motto of the Scottish Horse. 


At dusk on the 10th of April the columns of Rawlinson and Kekewich 
were laagered along the Hart’s River, facing south. Kekewich’s 
column (made up of Grenfell and Van Donop) was on the right of 
the line. At dawn on the 11th all these columns turned to their 
right and marched along the spruit towards the east. The leading 
column, Van Donop’s, which had camped by the farm of Doornbult, 
was being closely followed by Grenfell—so closely that the screen of 
scouts shielding the front and flanks of Van Donop’s column was 
doing duty for Grenfell’s column as well. 

The valley of the Hart’s River by the farm of Doornbult runs 
through a defile, being flanked by a low mound on its southern and 
by a higher bushy hill on its northern side. At about eight o'clock 
the scouts covering Van Donop’s advance were approaching the trees 
around the farm which is marked ‘ Roival (50)’ on the staff maps. 
The main body was still some two miles in rear, and was then 
emerging from the defile about Doornbult. At this moment a girl 
of fifteen ran out of her home—the white farmhouse of Roival—and 
waved her apron ; and immediately the flanking patrols of the screen, 
after reporting the approach of a large body of Boers, retired at a 
gallop on their supports. Simultaneously a crowd of mounted men 
appeared over the rise which lies to the south of Roival Farm. As 
they did so they turned to their right and formed. a long line, so as 
to enclose the left and left front of Van Donop’s column. They were 
then advancing steadily at the trippling pace of African ponies, and 
they immediately absorbed the entire left of the advanced guard. 
Van Donop’s ‘ pom-pom,’ coming into action, jammed immediately, 
and the remainder of the advanced guard, flankers and supports, 
hurriedly fell back on their main body. Here and there small 
parties of the screen made a stand where they stood. An officer and 
a few men took ground in a donga, but were galloped over by the 
Boers. One of these tarried to take the officer’s hat, and another had 

1 «Fight very hot while it lasted. Enemy were repulsed by Yeomanry, Scottish 


Horse, and South African Constabulary, who fought admirably..—Zrom Lord 
Kitchener's telegram, Pretoria, the 13th of April, 1902. 
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just taken his watch when-a shot fired by the main body killed the 
Boer instantaneously. The owner then repossessed himself of his 
property and laid quiet where he was till the fight was over, when he 
had the curious fortune to find his hat as well, clenched in the hands 
of the other Boer, who had also been killed. 

Meanwhile the close approach of Grenfell through the Doornbult 
defile was unseen by the Boers; nor could the Boers be seen by 
Grenfell, who was passing through the/low ground, and relied for his 
security on Van Donop’s screen of scouts. 

It was a lovely autumn morning, and the Scottish Horse, who were 
at the head of Grenfell’s column, were riding at their ease. ‘ Koran,’ 
the African grouse, disturbed from sleep, rose protesting in front of 
them. Men were smoking and talking of the ‘ Peace Conference’ and 
of news from home. One ‘flip-flop’ on the left front was no unusual 
thing, and did not break the course of their talk. A few moments 
later, as they were emerging from the defile, a loud uproar of rifle- 
fire burst out a thousand yards ahead of them, and immediately 
almost the entire flank and advanced guards could be seen galloping 
back towards them. At the same moment a staff officer to Colonel 
Van Donop came hastening from the left front. He pulled up by 
Colonel Grenfell and Colonel Leader (commanding the Scottish 
Horse), who were riding at the head of their column. ‘Those men 
are all Boers on the sky-line,’ he said; ‘there’s nothing now ahead 
of you except Boers—two thousand of them. I’ve ridden right 
through them myself.’ 

The men at the head of Grenfell’s column looked in the direction 
indicated, and saw, some thousand yards away, along line of mounted 
men advancing. The line stretched for about two miles and was 
working round the left of Grenfell’s column. It was a line of men 
in very close formation—almost knee to knee—in places four or more 
deep. It was slowly moving forward at a walk, as it seemed. 
From it came a distant roar of shouts. Behind it galloped men who 
waved their arms and used their whips. 

At this minute the Scottish Horse came under a heavy but 
inaccurate fire. Troops were dismounted, while the fire intensified, 
and horses and men were freely hit. The first troop climbed the 
mound which stands to the south of the valley, so as to cover the 
left front of the column. The following troops (with the Yeomanry) 
wheeled to their left, so as to protect that flank, and occupied the best 
ground they could find on a slope which rose gently towards the 
advancing Boers. The ‘South African Constabulary’ extended the 
line to the right, and eventually joined hands with Van Donop’s men, 
who took up a position on their right. The Maxim of the Scottish 
Horse was sandwiched between troops covering the left front. The 
‘pom-pom’ and guns came into action behind the recumbent S. A. 
Constabulary. 
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The enveloping Dutch line, riding slower than before, had by now 
approached to a point about 600 yards from those of the dismounted 
men who were covering the left front. They were still moving 
confidently closer, firing from their horsesas they came. Many were 
riding mules captured from Lord Methuen’s or the other convoy. A 
few had dismounted and were taking ground in mealie patches, and 
from these latter came the only accurate fire which was undergone. 

Fire was now opened by our men from all along the line. The 
Scottish Horse Maxim was amongst the first to start, closely followed 
by the ‘pom-pom’ and the field guns. 

Seldom, if ever, in the history of small-bore warfare have riflemen 
or gunners had a surer target than these crowds of horsemen. Those 
who had been at Omdurman had seen a similar imposing spectacle ; 
none of the rest of a veteran column had ever beheld so Homeric a 
sight as this confident onslaught of 2,000 men, riding closed-up 
together from flank to flank and from front to rear, three and four 
deep. 

The decisive second of the day was even now passing, although 
few men at the moment recognised the fact. Had the Boers on the 
left front and flank taken immediate advantage of the rout of the 
screen to gallop straight into Grenfell and Van Donop before their men 
could dismount in position, they might have possessed themselves of 
ground from which the defile would have been at theirmercy. They 
had advanced slowly so as to give their flanks time to envelop us, and 
this cost them the day. For the Scottish Horse, the Constabulary, 
and Yeomanry were now lying along the higher ground with a good 
field of fire before them, and stolid North-countrymen are not easily 
dismayed by the ‘ moral effect’ of an advancing enemy. There was no 
chance of a man mistaking his range. Each shot as fast as he could 
fill his magazine. The Maxim stammered swathes, the ‘ pom-pom’ 
lost no time through the customary initial inaccuracy ; the guns for a 
few moments fired case shot. 

For a moment, perhaps, someone more imaginative than the 
rest found himself thinking that he ‘ was in for a mop-up this time,’ 
or wondered in just what part of his back the advancing crowds of 
horsemen (which would assuredly be upon him in a minute) would 
shoot him as he lay. His thought was barely formed before it was 
contradicted by his own steadfastness and that of his fellows. 

The Boers came to within ninety yards of the Scottish Horse, and 
to within some twenty yards of the Constabulary. Then the zone of 
fire in which they found themselves was too furious even for their 
determination, and they broke and galloped away. 

When the horses were brought up there was time to begin to 
try to understand a little of what had happened. Numbers of Boers 
were attempting to carry out their original plan, and get round into 
the bushy koppie on our right flank. Someone called out again 
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and again, ‘ White flag coming in’—and a patch of white moved 
slowly over the green. It was a man of the ‘M. I.’ in a white shirt 
and dirty hat, without trousers or boots, followed by five or six 
more in grey shirts. Someone unaccustomed to this sight said it 
was a strange time and place for these men to choose for bathing ; 
and the more experienced reminded him that these had been 
prisoners, and that trousers are the spoils of this war. 

A few moments later and it was clear that the Boers were gallop- 
ing hither and thither out of our range, collecting their wounded 
and preparing for flight. Men had leisure to look around. 

Commandant Potgieter lay about twenty yards away from the 
Scottish Horse Maxim. He was a big man in black, with high jack- 
boots. A Boer had covered his face with a saddle-blanket. By his 
side lay another, shot through the chest. ‘ Yes, that is the accursed 
dog, Potgieter!’ this man said; ‘if I could turn, you would see the 
marks of his whip ; it’s he who has brought me to this.’ 

Near by lay an old man witha white beard. His son of fourteen, 
whose entire hip-bone, torn bare by shell, was exposed to the sun and 
the flies, had dragged himself by, and was holding a blanket to 
shield his dying father’s head from the heat. Both seemed to have 
upon their faces an expression of quiet resignation, and none of 
anger or regret. 

Close to these lay another tall man, well dressedin blue. The top 
of his head had been torn away, and he was badly wounded in his side. 
Two large pools of purple clots were oozing out of the mangled head 
and body, but he was conscious. ‘Can I do anything for you ?’ 
I said. ‘A little water.’ I held my flask to the sightless purple 
sponge of oozing clots and to the gory, dripping, black beard. Five 
minutes before these had been part of a face, the expression of his 
nature. The clots fell on my hands and flask. I said: ‘Can you 
tell me your name?’ He said, ‘Schoemann.’ 

Intelligence Officers of other columns came up and wanted to see 
the ‘bag.’ There it was right enough; within 300 yards forty- 
three dead, forty-five wounded Boers—three commandants and a 
field-cornet ; and dust and galloping horses were the indications of the 
less material part of the ‘ bag’—the glory of victory—the flight or 
the 2,000. On the debit side were six of ours killed and fifty odd 
wounded, and perhaps one hundred horses. 

At that moment men remembered that the ‘ Peace Conference’ 
was sitting in Pretoria, and that the stockbrokers of ‘Jo burg’ are 
offering 4 to 1 on Peace. They would find some ‘takers’ in 
Kekewich’s column, which has been privileged to witness the 
changing of the leopard’s spots—the transmigration of the soul of the 
Dervish into the heart of the Dutchman. 

And Kekewich’s column saw a greater thing even than this 
astounding change in the character of their enemy ; for they were 
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eyewitnesses of a signal demonstration of the great rule of war, that 
stolid riflemen need fear no rush of numerous horsemen, even though 
the latter be fortified by the prestige of successes against a less 
determined defence. 

That seems to be the lesson of those full twenty minutes on the 
place marked ‘ Roival (50) ’ on the staff maps. 


Il 


AFTER ROIVAL 


It was now about half-past nine, and Rawlinson’s column appeared 
on the left. A line was formed, Grenfell in the centre, Van Donop 
on the right, and the three columns moved eastwards behind an 
extended line of scouts which stretched from the spruit to a point 
some six miles in a southerly direction. The convoy was parked 
above the Doornbult defile under strong escort. 

Grenfell watered his horses in the dam which lies by the trees 
of the farm of Roival. Around lay the débris of the Boer bivouac— 
bones of animals, smouldering embers, half-cooked corn cobs, blan- 
kets and saddles. In the shade of the orchard wall were stretched 
—an addition to the ‘bag’ of the Intelligence Officers—two dying 
Dutchmen ; and the guides paid a visit to the inmates of the farm, 
and exchanged remarks with the little patriot whose apron had called 
two thousand of her countrymen to battle. 

Then the horses were set moving over the endless rises and 
through the acres of mealie fields. (Are there still people at home 
who say the Boers are starving? Here alone in these fields was 
enough bread and coffee for an army for months.) Each column 
hoped that their own men would not be the last in the hunt for the 
Boer laager. For two hours an almost ceaseless canter was main- 
tained towards the east. It was a matter of horseflesh. Away in 
the east were the clouds of dust. We had seen something of this 
sort of pursuit before, when the Boers, dispossessed of the Biggars- 
berg by Buller’s masterly move round Helpmakaar, had fied like 
hunted hares through Dundee. 

Here and there amongst the mealies lay a few more agonised 
additions to the ‘bag’; here and there limped a wounded horse, 
dripping blood into the crops; here and there a horse or mule with 
sweat marks on his back grazed quietly. You might bet the riders 
were not far away, but eyes were fixed upon the dust clouds. ‘Only 
over the next rise ’—that was five miles away—and beyond it another 
and another, and still beyond these—the dust clouds, which never 
seemed the nearer. 

At last, in a hollow, the Scottish Horse came suddenly upon their 
prize—six beat mules harnessed to the last but one of the lost pom- 
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poms—and in the next dip the two last remaining of the lost fifteen- 
pounders. The mules in these could go no further, and the guns 
had been abandoned. Three hardy-looking Dutchmen in some rocks 
near by held up their hands and gave over their arms. 

Away up the further rise a few wagons and a crowd of Boers 
trailed towards the Schweizer Renneke hills. Between our men and 
these were some six more abandoned wagons, and in one of them 
women. 

‘Helio to the Colonel for orders, and say the horses can’t go a 
yard further.’ The men off-saddled and gave them a drink of liquid 
mud; then burnt the wagons, expressing a chivalrous but insincere 
regret to the occupants, and walked away westwards over the endless 
rises, through the miles of mealies, to the laager at Doornbult. A 
red-letter day, a day of a thousand days, was gone, and a real success 
(pregnant with results as yet dimly guessed at by those who had 
achieved it) had been won in this country of disasters. 


L. OPPENHEIM. 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY: A POLICY AND 
A FORECAST 


AFTER a whole generation of conflict and controversy, London has 
at last got its teaching university. The heartbreaking pioneer work 
is done, statutes and regulations are completed, and in the various 
centres of undergraduate instruction some two thousand matriculated 
students are already at work. Yet the plain man remains unaware 
that the teaching university exists. Its separate fragments, con- 
structed on inconsistent bases, meet but do not cohere. Before the 
new senate can become an effective body, co-ordinating and directing 
all the university teaching in London, and generating, out of the 
scattered elements, a real intellectual force, two things are necessary 
—a definite university policy and the driving force of money. 

What kind of university is possible in London? Any practical 
policy for a London University has, it is clear, to have regard to the 
limitations, the needs and the opportunities of London life. It may 
at the outset be admitted that, for any university of the Oxford or 
Cambridge type the metropolis is perhaps more unfit than any 
other spot that could be chosen. By no possible expenditure could 
we create at South Kensington, in the Strand or at Gower Street, 
the tradition, the atmosphere, the charm, or the grace of collegiate 
life on the Isis or the Cam. Nor is it possible to secure, amid the 
heterogeneous crowds of London and all its distractions, either the 
class selection or the careful supervision required by the parents of 
boys fresh from Eton or Harrow, with two or three hundred a year 
to spend in pocket-money. For good or for evil we must accept the 
fact that nothing in the nature of collegiate life is possible in 
London. Even the ‘ hostel’ becomes merely a co-operative lodging- 
house. The London University student must inevitably be free to 
wander, indistinguishable in dress, to all parts of the great city; to 
pry into all phases of its life, and to rub shoulders with fellow- 
students of every age, of every rank, and of every kind of home 
experience and personal tastes. Now that Oxford and Cambridge 
are open to students of all creeds and all races, no parent, living 
himself away from London, and wishing to place a boy of eighteen 
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amid safe and advantageous social surroundings, would willingly 
send him to live as an undergraduate in London lodgings. With 
the exception of country students coming to study medicine or 
engineering, the undergraduate class of London University will, we 
may infer, be confined to London residents, and, among these, to 
students from the 99 per cent. of London homes which are main- 
tained on incomes under 1,500/. a year. 

This limitation must vitally affect the whole policy of London 
University. It governs the curriculum, the character of the teaching, 
and its geographical distribution. But it imposes practically no 
limit on its size; for the London over which the university senate is 
given jurisdiction comprises all the seven millions of inhabitants of 
the thirty miles radius, covering, therefore, no less than 2,830 square 
miles. It is not a city, but a province, even a whole nation in itself. 
Holland and Belgium, neither so rich nor called to such great 
responsibilities as the people of London, have each half a dozen 
universities for not dissimilar numbers, whilst Scotland maintains, 
for only two-thirds as many people, no fewer than four ancient and 
successful seats of learning. Among seven millions of people there are 
reared up thousands of doctors and lawyers, engineers and chemists, 
architects and surveyors, teachers and civil servants, clerks and business 
men, journalists and authors, who cannot go to Oxford or Cambridge, 
and whose education at present is often prematurely broken off, 
or lacks direction and stimulus—fails, above all, in subtle culti- 
vation of the imagination and generosity of aim—because there is 
not in London, as there is in Paris and Berlin, a well-organised 
university in close contact with the life of the city. In this as 
in other particulars the very limitation of a London University be- 
comes its opportunity. Being, as regards its undergraduate class, 
essentially a university for the sons and daughters of households of 
limited means and strenuous lives, it will not, like Oxford and 
Cambridge, set itself to skim from the surface of society the topmost 
layer of rich men’s sons and scholarship winners. Wisely organised 
and adequately endowed, it must dive deep down through every 
stratum of its seven millions of constituents, selecting by the tests 
of personal ambition and endurance, of talent and ‘grit,’ for all the 
brain-working professions and for scientific research, every capable 
recruit that London rears. Hence it must stand ready to enrol in 
its undergraduate ranks not hundreds a year but thousands. If we 
remember that Paris and Berlin, drawing from much smaller local 
populations, and exposed each to the competition of a score of other 
universities in their own countries, have each actually twelve 
thousand university students, we can see that any equally effective 
London University might easily number twenty thousand. 

An undergraduate class of this nature involves a second limitation. 
Practically all the undergraduate students of London University will 
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intend to earn their livelihood in the competitive work of the world. 
Whatever may be the advantage of the ‘ Greats’ school of Oxford or 
the Cambridge triposes, as a preparation in general culture for those 
who can postpone their professional training to later years, it must 
be accepted as axiomatic that no such leisurely curriculum meets the 
practical requirements of the young engineer or business man, the 
teacher or the solicitor, or even the future doctor and civil servant. 
Between the ages of eighteen and twenty-two the London student 
will necessarily have to get well forward with his specialised know- 
ledge and professional training. This involves the revival of the 
older conception of a university course deliberately framed so as to 
prepare the undergraduate from the outset for the practical pursuit 
of his profession, but in such a way as to turn him out equipped, 
not only as a trained professional, but also as a cultivated citizen. 
The London University, like those of medizval Europe and modern 
America, will therefore necessarily take on the character of a technical 
school for all the brain-working professions of its time—not alone 
law, medicine, and theology, but also every department of science 
and Jearning, from engineering and chemistry to pedagogy, banking 
and commerce and public administration. Some may regret this 
limitation, but the practical man will see in it a great opportunity. 
Exactly as the ‘middle class’ origin of the typical London under- 
graduate by opening up a clientéle of enormous extent, makes 
possible a large university, so his professional needs compel an in- 
tensive culture of each subject unknown at the older seats of learning. 
Young men eager to master a department of learning or science, in 
order to apply it to gain their livelihood, will require in their teachers 
a much higher standard of knowledge and suggestiveness than those 
following courses with a view toa cultivated understanding of the 
whole realm of knowledge. The very practical character of London 
University will inevitably force its teachers further and further away 
from the mere elements of their subjects, and compel them to be 
ever pushing out into the yet unknown—that is to say, into the 
region of original investigation and research. 

And here we see opening out before us London’s most pressing 
need and unique opportunity. The obvious and imperative duty of 
a rightly organised and adequately endowed London University is 
to become the foremost post-graduate centre of the intellectual world. 
For alongside the university democracy of the undergraduate class, 
brought about by the multiplication of brain-working occupations and 
widespread education, we see everywhere emerging, at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, a new aristocracy of advanced students, intent 
on pursuing their chosen subjects above and beyond the first, or 
‘bread and butter,’ degree. Every day it becomes more clear that, as 
an equipment for the highest grades of brain-workers, the three or 
four years’ general course of the ordinary undergraduate is far from 
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sufficient. In the United States we find a practically unanimous 
opinion that it is to the post-graduate courses started five-and-twenty 
years ago at the Johns Hopkins, and now general at all the great 
universities, that the advances in American technique and American 
scholarship are to be ascribed: an opinion explained by Lord Kelvin’s 
recent statement that it takes now at least six years to make a com- 
petent scientist. The crowning years of this extended course, when 
the student is emancipated from schoolboy discipline and academic 
drill, are best spent under the added inspiration of a new tradition, 
novel methods and experiences and contact with the intellectual and 
moral distinction of a fresh environment. Thus mere change of. 
university is, for the picked student, a valuable stimulus, an axiom 
which, during the last decades, has been winning acceptance through- 
out the educational world. The research scholarships given annually 
by the Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition to the most brilliant 
scientific graduate in each university of the British Empire, are 
deliberately made tenable, not at his own, but at some other 
university. Every German and Austrian university eucourages its 
students to spend part of their time at some other seat of 
learning, whilst the French and Belgian Governments are always 
paying the expenses at foreign universities of carefully selected 
graduates. At this moment private munificence and travelling 
scholarships are keeping several hundreds of American graduates at 
one or other of the universities of Europe. And, as if to set upon 
this movement the seal of modernity, our new and ‘up to date’ ally 
in the Far East has, within the last few months, decided to send, 
at government expense, two hundred picked graduates from 
the Japanese colleges to spend some years in post-graduate study 
in the capitals of Europe. Now, to all this large and growing 
class of well-equipped and highly selected students London offers 
extraordinary attractions. Here they can live according to their own 
standards of expenditure, obtain the food, keep the hours, and follow 
the religious observances befitting their temperament, class, or racial 
habits. The very distractions and sights, the contact with celebri- 
ties, even the dark places and problems of the world’s greatest city, 
are, to the adult student, an education in themselves. We need not, 
therefore, be surprised that, even with the present meagre facilities 
for post-graduate study, every year sees an increasing number of 
graduates from other universities, following in the hospital wards 
the celebrated operator or physician, seeking admission to Professor 
Ramsay’s experimental laboratory, or attending lectures at the 
Royal College of Science or the London School of Economics. With 
a highly specialised staff of university professors in each faculty, the 
London University would attract, not one or two here and there, but 
a continuous stream of the ablest and most enterprising of young 
graduates from the colonies and the United States, from every 
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university of Europe and the Far East. In the provision of facilities 
for this highest grade of students the senate of the new London 
University has an opportunity of combining a sane and patriotic 
Imperialism with the largest-minded Internationalism. Moreover, 
in the organisation of these post-graduate studies, the senate will be 
but responding to a characteristic need of London’s own population. 
In the homes and offices of the metropolitan area there exists the 
raw material for a most fertile post-graduate department of native 
birth. Among the thousands of young men and women whom we may 
expect to see graduating year by year, there will be, in each faculty, 
a chosen few who, either from intellectual interest or professional 
ambition, will desire to continue their studies, and work for the 
higher degrees. Here London makes possible a post-graduate life 
unattainable in the more leisurely cloistered homes of university 
culture. Exactly because the London University is set down in the 
very midst of warehouses and offices, monotonous squares and mean 
streets, the poor and talented graduate, living inexpensively at his 
own home, or already gaining his livelihood, can, as a day or evening 
student, pursue his little bit of original research, and work at the 
thesis which will gain him the coveted doctor’s degree. The very 
combination of two such distinct classes of post-graduate students— 
the one bringing the training and experience of alien universities, 
the other contributing the intimate knowledge of the actual processes 
of bank or factory, government department or merchant’s office— 
constitutes in itself an extraordinarily stimulating intellectual 
atmosphere for the advanced student. 

But a university is, or ought to be, much more than a mere 
place for teaching. Its most important function in the State is the 
advancement of every branch of learning. For this highest function 
of a university the character, conditions and numbers of the under- 
graduate students are relatively unimportant. Here what is vital is 
the professoriate and its environment. There are some who say that 
London, though it may become an important teaching centre, can 
never provide the environment for a university in this highest sense. 
What such critics have in mind is the absence from London of the 
fascinating atmosphere of general learning produced by the in- 
tellectual intercourse of men of different subjects, in a place where 
there is no competing distraction. We shall do wisely to recognise 
the truth underlying this instinctive consciousness of the limitations 
of London life. The all-round cultivation of the individual mind, the 
continuous appreciation of the finest literature that has been written, 
the balanced judgment due to a scholarly criticism of the past achieve- 
ments of mankind, the refinement of humour and the sense of perspec- 
tive of a Mark Pattison or a Jowett—all this is not, and can never be, 
promoted by London conditions. The vast distances between home 
and home, the differences in family circumstances and social position. 
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the very strenuousness and bustle of London life, incline the brain- 
worker to limit his social intercourse to those with whom he has 
actually to co-operate. The mere size of the professoriate of a 
London University increases this tendency. If the advancement of 
learning depends on the subtle intellectual stimulus gained by the 
professor of history’s casual argument with the professor of biology, 
by the interplay of the theologian’s mind with that of the philologist, 
by the interchange of the lore of the scholar of Arabic with the facts 
of the student of chemistry, the metropolis of the Empire is not 
likely to make any great contribution. 

But the advancement of learning does not depend entirely, or 
even mainly, on a knowledge, however scholarly, of the past and 
present achievements of mankind. This, indeed, is culture, not 
science. What Bacon meant by the advancement of learning was the 
discovery of facts and laws hitherto unknown, new conquests of man 
over his environment. For this slow, hard and perhaps unlovely 
task of clearing new ground, quite different are the requirements 
from those which make for the highest culture. First and foremost, 
the scientific investigator in any of these fields, as distinguished 
from the scholar, must be provided, not with books alone, but with 
a perfect wealth of tools and raw material, costly laboratories and 
experimental workshops in physics and chemistry, hospitals and 
asylums for medicine and surgery, schools for pedagogy, documents, 
and social institutions actually at work for economics and political 
science. Above all, he must live and work under the stimulating 
influence of intellectual contact with the master minds in his 
own subject, English and foreign, whether these be fellow-investi- 
gators or practical experts applying aud developing in their daily 
work the fruits of invention and research. For the advancement 
of learning in this, the Baconian sense, the conditions of London 
life, far from being adverse, are, in reality, in the highest degree 
favourable. Even without the staff or equipment of a great univer- 
sity, London has always contributed much more than its quota to 
scientific discovery. It was by no mere accident that Davy and 
Faraday, Huxley and Tyndall, Sir Joseph Hooker and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, all worked in London. London’s unparalleled wealth in 
‘material’ for observation and study necessarily makes it the prin- 
cipal centre for every branch of English science, The intellectual 
environment is no less favourable than the wealth of material. 
The fact that all the learned societies meet in London is significant. 
No place provides, in each subject of study, so highly specialised 
a society, in which the ablest thinkers and investigators in any 
department of learning can meet, in friendly converse, not only 
their foreign colleagues visiting the great city, but also those who 
are, in the practical business of life, both needing and using the 
newest discoveries. Add to these natural resources of metropolitan 
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life a university of the type required by London’s needs—a large, 
closely knit and highly specialised professoriate in each faculty 
directing the researches of assistants and post-graduate students in 
the different branches of each science—and we shall have created, in 
the very heart of the British Empire, an almost ideal centre from 
which future generations of investigators and inventors may explore 
new realms of fact, discover new laws, and conquer new applications 
of knowledge to life. In the whole range of the physical and 
biological sciences, in the newer fields of anthropology, archeology, 
philology, pedagogy and experimental psychology, in the wide 
vistas opening out for applied science and the highest technology, 
in the constantly changing spheres of industrial and commercial 
relations, administration and political organisation, we may predict 
with confidence that a rightly organised and adequately endowed 
London University will take a foremost part in the advancement of 
learning. 

What, now, should be the policy of the new London University ? 
First and foremost we must accept, as the basic principle of its 
structure, an organisation by faculties, not by colleges or other 
institutions. Only on this principle can we develop a university 
structure adapted to the needs and opportunities of the metro- 
politan area. London, it is clear, can have but one university. 
For the small German town or provincial English centre, the 
university may suitably be of simple and, so to speak, unicellular 
type. Oxford and Cambridge, with their close aggregation of separate 
colleges of identical pattern, present us with what may be called a 
multicellular development of the same elementary type. By no such 
simple repetition of parts could we create a university for the huge 
area and dissimilar conditions of the metropolitan districts. Its 
unique combination of a widely dispersed undergraduate population 
and centrally segregated materials for research, its union of the most 
democratic student life with the most perfectly selected intellectual 
aristocracy of science, necessarily calls for a more highly organised 
structure. This is found in the establishment, as the principal 
organs of the university, of separate faculties, each of them highly 
differentiated in structure, so as to fit it for dealing, in its particular 
department of learning, with all the teaching and all the research 
from one end of London to another, and capable of indefinite 
expansion, without interfering with any other faculty, to meet the 
requirements of every part of the area and every development of the 
subject-matter. So long as the several colleges or other teaching 
institutions regard themselves, and are regarded, as the units of 
university organisation, their instinctive megalomania is a disruptive 
force, creating internecine jealousy and competition for students, 
and impelling each particular institution, irrespective of its local 
conditions or special opportunities, to strive to swell itself into a 
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complete university on a microscopic scale. Make the faculty the 
unit, and the same megalomania, impelling the professors to work 
for the utmost possible extension and improvement of the faculty as 
such, serves only to extend the influence and enhance the reputation 
of the university as a whole. This is not to say that there is no 
place in the London University for separately organised institutions 
and autonomous governing bodies. It is impracticable and undesir- 
able for the university senate or the university faculties to undertake 
the vast business of managing all the colleges and other teaching 
institutions within the metropolitan area. Whether these institu- 
tions devote themselves to particular departments of research, to 
special grades of teaching, to distinct subjects of study, or to the local 
requirements of their districts, the university will with advantage 
leave to their governing bodies a large autonomy in business 
management and finance, and concern itself only with seeing that 
such portions of their teaching staff and students, their courses of 
instruction and equipment, as are recognised by the university, 
are properly organised and co-ordinated with the larger life of the 
whole. The lines along which this co-ordination must necessarily 
proceed are marked out by the subjects of teaching or research ; that 
is to say, by faculties. At present there are eight such faculties— 
namely, arts, science, medicine, law, music, theology, engineering, and 
economics. But the number of separate faculties will gradually 
increase, either by simple additions, such as pedagogy and philosophy, 
or, with the advance of the subjects, by the further differentiation 
into separate organisations of such large and comprehensive divisions 
as ‘science’ or ‘ arts.’ 

The internal organisation of all the faculties should comprise the 
same elements. Each will have to provide undergraduate teaching, 
to afford facilities for post-graduate work, and to promote, through 
the researches of its professors and advanced students, the discovery 
of new truth in its own subject-matter. Let us begin, as regards 
each faculty, with the broad base of the university organisation, the 
crowds of matriculated students following courses of study for the 
ordinary degree. Here the policy must clearly be that of the Open 
Door. It is the duty, as it will be to the advantage, of the senate 
to see that every section of the vast population committed to its 
charge has easy access to university teaching of the kind best adapted 
to undergraduate needs. It is at once plain that, in order to accommo- 
date the undergraduates furnished by seven millions of population, 
spread over 2,830 square miles, we must give up all idea of con- 
centration at any one centre. It takes longer to journey from 
Stratford or Beckenham to South Kensington or Gower Street than 
it does to go from Edinburgh to Glasgow or from London to Oxford. 
The cost of a daily railway ticket between Plumstead or Croydon and 
a central London laboratory exceeds the entire fees charged by a 
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German or Scotch university. Whether we consider expenditure of 
time or expenditure of money, the only way to make a university 
education possible for the bulk of London’s matriculated students ‘is 
to bring it close to their own doors, giving the lectures and opening 
the laboratories at the hours most convenient to the students them- 
selves. Thus, instruction will have to be provided in the evening 
as well as in the day-time, and it should be carried on, with proper 
relays of teachers, practically continuously throughout the whole 
year. There is no harm, and indeed great advantage, in these 
university courses being attached to polytechnics or technical 
institutes whose other departments are of less than university rank. 
The university will, of course, take care to appoint or recognise none 
but thoroughly competent teachers ; it will see that the courses of 
instruction are given the genuine university spirit: it will maintain 
a high standard in laboratory accommodation ; and it will naturally 
admit, as university students, only those who satisfy its matriculation 
and other requirements. Subject to these conditions there can be 
nothing but advantage in an indefinite multiplication of opportunities 
for undergraduate study in the whole of the vast area extending from 
Maidenhead to Gravesend, from Guildford to Bishop’s Stortford. In 
the popular faculties of science and engineering there will, not 
improbably, soon be an effective demand—measured by the presence 
of fifty or a hundred undergraduate students at each place—for 
complete degree courses at forty or fifty such centres. Even such a 
multiplication would give, for each centre, a population as great as 
that of Aberdeen or Plymouth. The teachers at these exclusively 
undergraduate centres, who will be chosen, it may be hoped, from 
the ablest post-graduates of London or other universities, must, of 
course, be members of the faculties and boards of studies in their 
respective subjects, and every possible opportunity should be given 
for them to meet, for the discussion of how best to advance their 
particular branch of learning, not only their contemporaries, but also 
their more distinguished colleagues, the chief university professors, 
whose pupils they will probably have been. Only by the frank 
acceptance of some such policy of extreme local dispersion of the 
mere undergraduate teaching, coupled with a highly organised intel- 
lectual intercourse between all the university teachers in each subject, 
can the London University rise to the height of its opportunity as the 
university for seven millions. 

Those who shrink appalled from this vision of ten or twenty 
thousand undergraduates dispersed among forty or fifty teaching 
centres at such unacademic places as Tottenham and West Ham, 
may find comfort in the arrangements for the post-graduate students, 
whom we may expect to see numbered at least by hundreds. Here 
the policy must be one of extreme concentration. It should be the 
policy of the university to attract the post-graduate student to the 
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one or two highest colleges without, however, limiting his freedom of 
choice ; to extend to him there the warmest welcome, with the fewest 
formalities ; and to regard the suggesting and criticising of his work 
as the principal teaching duty of the ablest and most distinguished 
of the university professors. The seminars and specialist lectures of 
the more central colleges of the university should, in fact, be organised 
with primary reference to the needs of the post-graduate or advanced 
student, and should cater for undergraduates, if at all, only as a 
secondary and entirely subordinate consideration. For it will be, in 
the main, by these specialist courses and highly selected seminars 
that the university will be judged by other universities; and it will 
be by the patient work of the post-graduate students, and in their 
friendly personal intercourse with the professor, that will be trained, 
not only the future teachers and professors for universities all the 
world over, but also those to whom we look for the advancement of 
science and learning. 

We come now to the character of the professoriate in each 
faculty. Here the keynote should be multiplicity of grade and 
diversity of type. The old conception of distinct colleges, each 
covering the whole range of the university curriculum, and able 
therefore to afford and employ only a single professor for each of the 
numerous subjects dealt with, is, as we have seen, for many reasons 
unsuited to London. The newer conception of university organisa- 
tion, embodied in the creation of faculties each composed of coequal 
professors of identical type, teaching the same subject at different 
institutions, is only one step in the right direction. What London 
University requires in each of its faculties is not a mere conference, 
but, under the guise of an advisory committee of the senate and its 
three subordinate councils, a highly organised and differentiated 
organ of academic administration. By a natural division of labour 
within each faculty, the different professors will find themselves 
undertaking research and teaching, not in the whole, but in particular 
aspects or departments only of their science. But there will have to be a 
further differentiation. We must abandon the simple ideal of equality, 
identity, or uniformity among professors, whether of tenure or salary, 
attainments or duties, time-table or holidays. The principal profes- 
sors, on whom mainly we must depend for research, should, of course, 
have life tenures, high salaries, and abundant leisure, whilst the bulk 
of the university teachers required by so extensive an undergraduate 
population as that of London will necessarily be engaged for short 
terms, earn only modest salaries, and work at times and seasons 
convenient to those whom they serve. All the members of the 
faculty will, we may hope, be inspired by one and the same enthusiasm 
for the advancement of their science, but this oneness of spirit will go 
with diversity of gifts. If we are really in earnest in wishing to pro- 
vide the best and most varied instruction, in the best way, to London’s 
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crowds of undergraduates, we must impose no tests on candidates 
for these teacherships, other than knowledge and capacity to impart 
it. . Among these junior teachers may be found some who will dis- 
tinguish themselves by original research, and rise to the highest 
academic distinction. But we must eschew anything like promotion 
by seniority. For the highest posts, it is, indeed, vital to choose 
comparatively young men: what we have to do is deliberately to 
survey the universities of the world and attract to London, by good 
salaries and the provision of the greatest opportunities for research, 
the most fertile brains of Europe and America. And we cannot afford 
to waste the most distinguished scientific talent on the drudgery of 
lecturing day by day to the mere undergraduate. ‘It is not my 
business to make chemists, but .to make chemistry,’ rightly urged 
one highly placed professor. No university policy can be successful 
unless it keeps in mind constantly that the duty of the principal 
professors is not the mere teaching of what is known, but the 
discovery of new truth. Thus, instead of the teacher’s life being 
subordinated to the needs of the student, as in undergraduate 
centres it must and should be, every other task imposed upon the 
professor should, in the post-graduate centres, give way to the 
professor’s own researches. 

For this supreme end of original investigation and research 
should be organised the costly and specialised laboratories and 
collections of the central colleges of the university. Hence, it is 
indispensable that these colleges should be entirely independent of 
ordinary undergraduate classes. For undergraduate classes their 
buildings and equipment ought, indeed, to be unsuited. Instead of 
the merely elementary science benches thronged by hundreds of 
freshmen, the central colleges will need the most perfectly provided 
experimental laboratories, equipped with every new instrument of 
investigation, and open only to a chosen few. Here will be the 
meeting-place for all the teachers in the faculty; here will be 
received the foreign specialist or the practical expert ; here will 
meet the learned society or the professional association ; here, in 
fact, will be the intellectual headquarters of the particular department 
of learning. 

The faculties of London University will therefore inevitably 
become large and varied bodies exercising, in their advice to the 
senate, important functions of academic administration. It is an 
important detail in their organisation that they should each be 
provided, not only with a convenient headquarters and a specialist 
library, but also with an adequately paid business manager or 
secretary. This officer should neither teach nor investigate, but 
attend to the multifarious business of the faculty and of the boards 
of studies connected with it, for which the professors themselves 
have neither time nor training. In constant consultation with the 
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principal and the registrars, he would see that his faculty, and the 
boards of studies connected with it, attended properly to all the 
requirements of the senate and its councils. But much more should 
be required from him. It should be his business to find out from 
the professors what further materials or plant they required, and see 
to its being supplied ; to receive and enrol the post-graduate students 
and advise them as to the subjects dealt with by the various 
professors in his faculty; to keep his eye on every district of the 
metropolitan area, with a view to seeing that its particular needs in 
the way of undergraduate teaching were, so far as his faculty was 
concerned, adequately provided for. He would in every way act, for 
all the concerns of his faculty, as the confidential lieutenant of the 
principal of the university, in consultation with whom he would be 
always on the look-out to get, from local authorities, from bodies of 
trustees, or from individual donors, additional resources for the work 
of the faculty, in its twofold aspect of teaching and research. 

The pivot upon which will turn this organisation by faculties of 
London University is the reality of the power exercised by the senate. 
This depends, to put it bluntly, upon how muck money the senate itself 
has the spending of, irrespective of the separate ‘ schools’ or other insti- 
tutions. The senate itself, not this or that particular institution, must 
necessarily appoint and pay, at any rate, all the principal professors in 
each faculty, even if they are assigned for research or teaching to the 
laboratories and lecture-rooms of particular institutions. The senate 
itself, not one or other of the mutually competing colleges, must be 
in a position to find the money for the appointment of the additional 
teachers required in each faculty, in order to be free to place them 
where they will be most serviceable. The senate, moreover, must 
be in a position to develop the newer or the weaker, the less popular 
or the less obviously utilitarian faculties, or departments of faculties, 
and even to create new faculties, in the direction and to the extent 
that the interests and reputation of the university may require. 
Only by wielding the power of the purse can the senate make its 
supreme authority effective, and serve as the co-ordinating brain 
that gives unity to the whole organisation. For, potent as must 
necessarily be the influence of the faculties in advising upon the 
curriculum, the character of the teaching and the opportunities for 
research, it is of the utmost importance to the welfare of the 
university that the ultimate decision should not be in their hands or 
in the hands of their co-ordinating committee, the Academic Council, 
any more than in those of the separate colleges. We cannot 
afford to give any faculty complete autonomy, even within its 
own field of science or learning. The existing professors and 
teachers of whom the faculty will consist must not have either 
the temptation or the opportunity to fill vacancies exclusively from 
among their own pupils, their own assistants, or the adherents to 
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their own. views; to exclude or discourage particular classes of 
students, or particular methods of teaching or investigation, which 
may from time to time offend their professional prejudices or seem 
to eneroach on their vested interests. Even in academic matters it 
is vital that the supreme power should rest with a strong repre- 
sentative body essentially lay in character, accessible to new 
suggestions and independent criticism from the outside world, able, 
unbiassed by the separate interests of particular faculties, to decide 
how best to meet the constantly changing conditions of a progressive 
community. 

So comprehensive a scheme and so far-reaching a policy may 
seem hopelessly out of the reach of the newly constituted university, 
of which Lord. Rosebery has become the first elected chancellor. 
But neither scheme nor policy involves anything revolutionary. 
They amount, in fact, to no more than an explicit writing out of 
what is already contained in the actual legal constitution of the 
university. Parliament and the university commissioners definitely 
rejected the plan of making the colleges the units of university 
structure, and created eight faculties, co-ordinated by a joint com- 
mittee of themselves, called the Academic Council, as the principal 
organs of the teaching university. Over these faculties there is 
placed a strong senate, in which not only the professoriate and the 
graduates, but also the Inns of Court, the City Companies, the City 
Corporation, and the London County Council, are represented. In 
this senate sit eminent doctors and lawyers, engineers and business 
men, as well as some of the leading professors. For its work it has 
secured the services of a most distinguished man of science and 
organiser, in the capacity of principal. Nor has the senate to build 
up from the ground either the teaching or the research which it is 
charged to promote. Between thirty and forty centres of under- 
graduate teaching, dispersed all over London, are already at work, 
attended by some thousands of students. It has a university 
professoriate already hundreds strong, including in each faculty men 
of eminent distinction in their subjects. The existing laboratories 
and libraries, lecture-theatres and class-rooms, though far from 
adequate, represent a capital value of not less than two millions 
sterling. Thus, all the framework and many of the materials of a 
great university are ready to hand. What we have to do is to put the 
new senate in a position to adjust all these materials into their 
proper places; transform them so as to fit them for their most 
effective uses ; fill up the obvious gaps, and weld the whole into a 
smoothly working machine. 

To lift the new London University out of its present impasse, we 
have, first-and foremost, to provide for a great development of post- 
graduate work, specialist teaching and original research ; along with 
this to free the principal professors and the older and more central 
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colleges from their present dependence on undergraduate classes, 
upon which they are largely wasted; and finally to multiply the 
centres for undergraduate teaching in the localities requiring them. 

Let us begin with the Faculty of Arts. Here the characteristic 
need and special opportunity of London is of a great school of lan- 
guages, the establishment of which, by the senate, would serve to 
organise the whole faculty. The varied activities of London bring it 
into contact, somewhere or another, with practically every known 
tongue. No city in the world sends so large a contingent of its 
citizens to other lands, none has so great an opportunity for the 
advancement of learning in philology. Yet others—notably, Paris 
and Berlin, Vienna, and even Leyden—put London altogether to 
shame in the extent of their provision for teaching and studying 
foreign tongues. There seem to be at least fifty distinct languages, 
from Annamese to Zulu, from Basque to Malay, from Russian to 
Persian, now being scientifically studied and practically taught in 
other European universities, sometimes only for comparative philology, 
but often also for the benefit of officials and traders. In London, 
with a far larger population from which to draw students, and organise 
post-graduate work, the department. of philology is of the scantiest, 
and half of the fifty tongues are not represented at all. In the 
London University school of languages Greek and Latin would form 
the base, and classical archeology an important feature, whilst not 
only the philology and literature, but also the vernacular, would be 
thoroughly dealt with, of every tongue with which the missionary, 
the trader, or the official can come in contact. To maintain even 
one professor and one assistant for any particular tongue demands at 
least 700/. a year; to provide for the whole fifty languages requires 
a new income of thirty or forty thousand pounds. 

In the Faculties of Science and Engineering, clearly destined to 
be London’s strongest side, the systematic organisation of the 
faculties depends on an extensive provision for post-graduate work 
and original research on two distinct but closely connected lines. 
On the one hand, we need to free our leading professors of chemistry 
and physics, mathematics and mechanics, from tiicir present daily 
grind of undergraduate teaching; to transform their laboratories 
from crowded theatres of comparatively elementary teaching into 
silent homes of experimental research ; and to establish thus—pre- 
sumably at University College—a great centre of original investiga- 
tion in pure science. On the other hand, a no less obvious deficiency, 
pointed out in two articles in the Times,‘ is the absence of anything 
in the nature of an institute of scientific technology adapted to post- 
graduate work and the experimental application of science to 
industrial processes. 

The same national neglect which lost us the great industry of coal-tar colours 
—positively a British discovery that we failed to utilise and abandoned to 
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Germany—now bids fair to lose us one branch of applied chemistry after another. 
At the present moment perhaps the most promising outlook in the scientific field 
is presented by electro-chemistry, including both electrolysis and the manifold 
applications of the electric furnace. This new science has already transformed 
the commercial production of copper and aluminium, and given us such new 
products as carbide of calcium (for the economical production of acetylene) and 
carborundum. It bids fair, moreover, to revolutionise the whole alkali industry. 
Yet, beyond certain small experiments, due to the personal initiative of two or 
three professors, London offers no means and no opportunities for instruction and 
research in the subject. If electro-chemistry is destined to transform the world’s 
industry, it is to Germany and not to England that the advantage of the first 
start seems at present likely to accrue. ... The same deficiency is found in 
other branches. . . . Practically nothing in the nature of a school of chemical 
technology exists in the metropolis. . .. How much of the future of industry 
may not turn on the proper working out of the possibilities of high-tension 
transmission and polyphase currents? Where, too, is our school of electric 
traction, which will enable us to keep, at any rate, part of this rapidly growing 
industry in our own hands ? 


What London University wants, on this side of the science 
faculty, is, to put it briefly, a British ‘Charlottenburg "—an extensive 
and fully equipped institute of technology, with special departments 
for such branches as mining and metallurgy, naval architecture and 
marine engineering, railway engineering and hydraulics, electric 
traction and power-transmission, electro-chemistry, optics, the various 
branches of chemical technology, and all possible applications of 
biology. Such an institution, which could be begun on any scale on 
the land lying vacant at South Kensington, should admit only 
graduate students, or others adequately qualified, and should lay itself 
out from the first to be a place of research in which there would be 
no teaching, in the ordinary sense, hut only opportunities for 
learning—for every sort of investigation, carried out by professors 
and advanced students, individually and in co-operation. 

Paradoxically enough, in the Faculty of Medicine, the way to 
increase post-graduate work and original research of advanced cha- 
racter, and thus pull the whole faculty together, is to transform the 
present arrangements for elementary teaching. Its peculiar need 
relates to the first two years of the medical student’s life, during 
which the future doctor does not ‘walk the hospitals,’ but applies 
himself exclusively to chemistry, physics, anatomy and physiology. 
The four or five hundred students who annually enter upon their 
medical course in London are now dispersed among twelve 
different medical science schools, where twelve different sets of 
poorly paid science teachers preside over twelve imperfectly 
equipped laboratories. It has long been recommended, and is 
now on all hands agreed, even by the twelve medical schools 
themselves, that it would be far better to concentrate the pre- 
liminary scientific studies of all the medical students in one great 
science school, controlled by the university itself. Such a school 
—which might with advantage be in two departments, one in East 
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London and the other in West London—should provide laboratory 
accommodation for at least a thousand students, and might cost a 
quarter of a million to build and equip. The result would un- 
doubtedly be a vast improvement in the scientific education of our 
doctors. What is of even greater importance is that it would set 
free the existing accommodation at the twelve hospital schools, 
together with their funds, for the further study of disease. Notably 
in cancer and phthisis are we sadly in need of more systematically 
organised research—research not undertaken at present because the 
accommodation, funds and energies of our great hospitals are partly 
devoted to teaching raw students the elements of chemistry or the 
mysteries of ‘ bones.’ 

Nor must we overlook, in a university for the greatest commercial, 
financial, and administrative centre, the need for post-graduate work 
and further discovery in all that is comprised under higher com- 
mercial education, the faculty of ‘ Economics and political science 
(including commerce and industry).’ The university commissioners 
shrank from establishing a ‘faculty of commerce,’ but rightly 
separated economics from arts, and started a new faculty for the 
whole range of subjects which appeal to the statesman and the 
financier no less than to the banker and business man. Besides 
University and King’s Colleges, which continue their old-established 
courses in economics, the teaching in this faculty is mainly carried 
on by the London School of Economics and Political Science, as a 
school of the university, now housed in the new building at Clare 
Market which it owes to the munificence of Mr. Passinore Edwards 
and Lord Rothschild. This gives us a nucleus of some five hundred 
students, drawn from banks and shipping firms, railway administra- 
tions and Government departments, with a considerable intermixture of 
post-graduate students from all over the world. In this faculty what 
is needed is not more buildings but more professorships. What with 
specialised instruction in currency and banking, international trade 
and foreign exchanges, economic or industrial geography and com- 
mercial history, the higher accountancy and the principles of 
actuarial science, the methods of statistics and the organisation of 
business—what with the necessity of providing separate courses of 
practical instruction for the young merchant and the banker, the 
civil servant and the railway administrator—not forgetting, mean- 
while, the research student in all these branches and a school of 
history, the needs of this faculty in the way of endowment cannot be 
put, if we are to see London level with Paris, or even with New York, 
at less than a capital sum of a quarter of a million. 

In the Faculty of Law, whilst such undergraduate teaching as 
exists remains, at present, outside the university, there is practically 
no provision in London for post-graduate study or advanced teaching. 
This is a faculty in which the initiative rests with, and the work 
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must practically be undertaken by, the Inns of Court and the Incor- 
porated Law Society. Besides the comparatively elementary instruc- 
tion of the young solicitor and bar student, there is room for a 
considerable development of specialist and advanced lectures in legal 
history, scientific jurisprudence, comparative legislation, and inter- 
national law, for which we.may hope that the great and wealthy 
lawyers will one day provide, either individually or in their capacity 
as benchers of the Inns of Court, the necessary ten thousand 
a@ year. 

Thus, London University wants, on what may be called its higher 
side of post-graduate work, specialised teaching and original research, 
something like 500,000/. capital for building and equipping a 
‘Charlottenburg,’ 250,000/. for building and equipping a school of 
preliminary medical studies, and 250,000/. for the necessary exten- 
sion and re-equipment of University College, and possibly one or two 
other central institutions, in order to transform their buildings and 
laboratories from the needs of undergraduate to those of post-graduate 
work and research. It requires, moreover, an income of, say, 30,000/. 
a@ year, so as to enable the senate to take the principal professors in 
each faculty into its pay and set them free from dependence on 
undergraduate classes, 30,000/. or 40,000/. a year for a great school 
of languages, 20,000/. a year for the upkeep of the institute of 
scientific technology, 10,000/. a year for all the ramifications of 
the economic faculty and higher commercial education, and 10,000/, 
a year for the law faculty. 

With resources of this magnitude at its disposal, the senate would 
find little difficulty in transforming the central colleges into essen- 
tially post-graduate centres, including research departments under 
the principal professors, the faculty libraries and the faculty head- 
quarters. University College seems marked out for science, the 
Central Technical College for engineering, and the London School of 
Economics for its own faculty, whilst King’s College, besides serving 
as the headquarters for theology, might usefully be made that of the 
school of languages. This work of concentration of the higher 
teaching and original research could be carried out by degrees. 
Meanwhile the multiplication of the centres for undergraduate 
teaching would have to keep pace with the local demands. To 
the fifteen existing science and engineering centres would be 
gradually added at least half a dozen others, notably in the out- 
lying districts, at a cost of several thousands a year each. 

To sum up. What London University needs to make it equal to 
its great opportunity, in its triple division into undergraduate 
teaching, post-graduate study, and original research, is an expenditure 
of one million sterling in buildings, alterations, and equipment, 
together with the provision, by way of endowment, of a new income 
between 120,000/. and 150,000/. a year, equal to, say, four millions. 
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For five millions sterling—only half what has been given by a 
single benefactor to a single university in the United States— 
London’s University can be fairly launched. This sum could with 
advantage be drawn from distinct sources. The new buildings and 
equipment, together with the endowment of the principal professors 
in all faculties—say, two and a half millions in all—must come 
practically as capital and might be collected from individual donors. 
The other half of the total cost, including the annual maintenance of 
the school of languages and of the institute of technology, together 
with the whole provision of undergraduate teaching and of scholar- 
ships, would be within the compass of a halfpenny rate, which the 
local authorities concerned, if appealed to in a sufficiently striking 
way, might perhaps be persuaded to levy. 

But whether or not the necessary sum is at once forthcoming, 
the authoritative formulation of a comprehensive scheme for the 
university as a whole is urgently required. Such a scheme, once 
adopted by the senate, could be taken up in such parts and at such 
times as commended themselves to private or public benefactors. 
Individual donors could transform University College into a post- 
graduate centre and headquarters. of the science faculty, establish 
a central medical science school, build and equip a ‘ Charlotten- 
burg,’ or endow the faculty of economics, without impairing the 
chance of subsequently dealing with equal completeness with other 
needs. The authoritative promulgation of such a comprehensive 
scheme would offer untold advantages over the present chaotic 
struggle of separate institutions to extend and supplement them- 
selves in all the departments of learning, without regard to what 
is done elsewhere. Such a scheme, moreover, would immensely 
improve the chances of securing gifts both small and great. 
‘University education’ is too vague a term to attract any large 
measure of support. We must present each part of the work to 
the class or section to whom it most appeals. It may be that we 
must forego in London University the culture born of classic scholar- 
ship and learned leisure. But if we can show that there is no 
incompatibility between the widespread instruction of an under- 
graduate democracy and the most effective provision for the dis- 
covery of new truth; between the most practical professional 
training and genuine cultivation of the mind; between the plain 
living of hard-working students of limited means and high intel- 
lectual achievements, we shall not, I venture to believe, appeal in 
vain. London University must take its own line. They are futile 
dreamers who seek to fit new circumstances to the old ideals; rather 
must we strive, by developing to the utmost the opportunities that 
the present affords us, to create out of twentieth-century conditions 
new kinds of perfection. 

SmpNEY WEss. 
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THE first of living English critics has been fitly chosen to inaugurate 
the new series of Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘English Men of Letters.’ Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s George Eliot is a grave, sober, and measured estimate 
of a great Englishwoman. A clever and learned Frenchman, who 
speaks English like a native, said of the same publishers’ Twelve 
English Statesmen that they included Henry the Second, who was a 
Frenchman ; William the Third, who was a Dutchman ; and Elizabeth, 
who was a woman. The masculine gender, say the grammarians, 
includes the feminine, and, by Lord Brougham’s Act, the word ‘ man’ 
in an Act of Parliament includes woman, unless such inclusion be 
repugnant to the context, or where it would confer upon her any sort 
of right. Some of the best novelists are women; and since the time 
of Fielding, if not since the time of Defoe, it has been impossible to 
say that a novelist as such was not a person of letters. George Eliot’s 
adoption of a fictitious name may have had something to do with her 
domestic circumstances. It deceived many, though not Dickens, who 
had no doubt of the author’s sex after reading Scenes of Clerical Life. 
The fact that most people did doubt, while some were confident and 
wrong, seems to show that Messrs. Macmillan are right ; that sex has 
nothing to do with literature, and that, even in the delineation of 
character, a woman may take the man’s point of view. Mr. Stephen, 
by implication, denies this, and says that George Eliot’s men are not 
so real as her women. ‘Convincing’ is, I believe, the epithet which 
finds most favour in such cases with the modern school. I must 
confess that, to my mind, Adam Bede and Caleb Garth, Arthur 
Donnithorne and Fred Vincy, Brooke and Lydgate, Featherstone and 
Bulstrode, are as convincing as Mrs. Poyser herself, and even more 
convincing than Dinah Morris. It is impossible for the most acute 
reader always to determine an author’s sex. Sometimes, of course, 
there can be no doubt. Nobody ever attributed Rob Roy to a woman, 
or Northanger Abbey toa man. Fielding is irredeemably masculine. 
So is Thackeray. So is Dickens. But a woman might have written 
Robinson Crusoe, or Clarissa, or Far from the Madding Crowd. 
Miss Martineau was as masculine as Mrs, Gaskell was feminine, and 
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Miss Edgeworth was as well acquainted with a fine gentleman as she 
was witha fine lady. Miss Austen, with singular self-control, abstains 
from an attempt to reproduce the conversation of men among them- 
selves. But very few writers in the world’s history have understood 
so well the limitations of their own genius, even when they had any, 
as Miss Austen felt rather than understood the limits of hers. George 
Eliot had a man’s education, and the course of her life brought her 
into contact with more men than women. 

Mr. Stephen, in his sketch of George Eliot’s uneventful life, has 
made the best use he could of very unpromising materials. George 
Eliot’s own letters, published after her death by the trustful piety 
of her husband, are even less interesting than Jane Austen’s. They 
are ponderous, conventional, and dull. Why any human being 
should have preserved them, let alone printed them, it is difficult to 
conceive. Yet Mr. Stephen has discovered here and there a phrase 
worth record and remembrance. Like George Sand, whom she did 
not otherwise in any way resemble, she sympathised with Louis 
Blanc and the Red Republicans of 1848. In her disgust with the 
Philistinism of her own people she wrote, ‘I feel that society is 
training men and women for hell.’ No one who has ever read it can 
forget the description in Zhe Mill on the Floss of the Imitation and 
its effect on Maggie Tulliver’s mind. Its effect upon Marian Evans’s 
was less intense. ‘It makes one long to be a saint for a few months,’ 
she says. Most of us would like to be saints for a few months, to 
see whether it agreed with our constitutions. There would be crowds 
of Good Samaritans, said the witty divine, if it were not for the oil 
and the twopence. 

With all her admiration for George Sand and Rousseau, George 
Eliot never caught the magical charm of their style. Her own, 
even at its best, had a hard, metallic tone, and the metal was not 
silver. She was not only a very learned woman, conscious of her 
learning, and a very able woman, conscious of her ability. She had 
also very warm affections and a deep feeling for the inexhaustible 
pathos of human life. But her powers of expression seldom found 
a simple and natural outlet, except indeed (and it is a great 
exception) in the mouths of her characters. It is difficult to 
sympathise with Dorothea Brooke, Mrs. Casaubon, when we read that 
her ‘ grand woman’s frame was shaken with sobs, as if she had been 
a despairing child.’ George Eliot had to move in the fetters of her 
own stored and cultivated mind, which grew heavier with years. 
Charles Dickens testified to the exquisite truth and delicacy both 
of the pathos and of the humour in Scenes of Clerical Life. 
When they appeared in Blackwood they made, as they well 
deserved to make, a profound impression upon the educated public. 
Janet Dempster and Milly Barton and Mr. Gilfil are as real as 
genius could make them. Janet's Repentance has the melodramatic 
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element which the other two stories are without. But they are all 
three true bits of human nature, and real efforts of the imagination. 
For George Eliot knew no more about the clergy than Trollope 
himself. The charming chapter of that otherwise tiresome book, Theo- 
phrastus Such, called ‘Looking Back,’ which Mr. Stephen strangely 
omits to mention, has great biographical value. It tells how little 
Marian, or Mary Ann, Evans used to drive about Warwickshire with 
her father, whom she transforms into a clergyman, though he was 
really a land-agent. The country clergy of the Midlands in those 
days were for the most part laymen in white ties, hunting three 
times a week and preaching once. George Eliot passed from 
evangelical faith to sceptical free-thinking without taking the 
Establishment by the way. Bat she had a true and sincere 
sympathy with goodness of all kinds, with sorrow, with suffering, 
and with childhood. The famous, too famous, line of Terence 
was as true of her as of Chremes in the Heautontimorumenos. 
‘Depend upon it,’ she wrote to Blackwood, ‘depend upon it, you 
would gain unspeakably if you would learn with me to see some of 
the poetry and the pathos, the tragedy and comedy, lying in the 
experience of a human soul that looks out through dull grey eyes, 
and that speaks in a voice of quite ordinary tones.’ To that doctrine, 
if it deserves so formal a name, George Eliot was always faithful, and 
nowhere has she expressed it with more eloquence than in the closing 
sentences of Middlemarch, her last great work of fiction: ‘ That 
things are not so ill with you and me as they might have been is half 
owing to the number who lived faithfully a hidden life and rest 
in unvisited tombs.’ Such are the final words of what I cannot help 
regarding, though I know it is an unfashionable opinion, as the 
culminating effort of her genius. But there is the other side of the 
picture. ‘We insignificant people,’ she reminds us, ‘with our daily 
words and acts, are preparing the lives of many Dorotheas, some of 
which may present a far sadder sacrifice than that of the Dorothea 
whose story we know.’ For George Eliot was always didactic. She 
never made any pretence of not having a moral. From Scenes of 
Clerical Life to Daniel Deronda she preached to the conventional 
masses of her fellow-countrymen the gospel of self-sacrifice, self- 
surrender, and self-restraint. Although, or perhaps because, she 
broke away from orthodox religion, and even to some extent from 
orthodox morality, she held up a standard of duty, and maintained 
the loftiest ideals. She had not the smallest sympathy with what is 
called sentimentalism, with easy-going indulgence in the natural 
inclination of amiable and luxurious people. ‘The evil principle 
deprecated in that religion is the orderly sequence by which the 
seed brings forth a crop after its kind.’ Mr. Swinburne classes George 
Eliot with the ‘realistic’ school because she allows Maggie Tulliver 
to fall in love with Stephen Guest. I do not yield even to Mr. 
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Swinburne in my loathing for that ‘ counterjumping Adonis,’ though 
I fall very far short of him in my power of expressing it. But I 
always thought that the modern realists boasted of having no 
morals, whereas George Eliot, so say the flippant, gives you ‘ Moral, 
moral everywhere, and not a drop to drink.’ I cannot admit that 
she is ever dull, but she certainly is sometimes dry. 

George Eliot’s capacity for work was astonishing. Not even 
Southey was more methodical, and she did give herself time to think, 
which he was accused of not doing. ‘She finished Janet's Repentance,’ 
as Mr. Stephen tells us, ‘on the 7th of October 1857, and began Adam 
Bede on the 22nd of October. She completed the first volume by 
the following March, and the second during a following tour in 
Germany, and after returning to England at the beginning of 
September completed the third volume on the 16th of November.’ 
Her later books are said with some truth to show signs of effort and 
strain on the writer’s part. But nobody could say that of Adam 
Bede. Mr. Stephen does not care for the lady preacher, Dinah 
Morris ; and Seth Bede, Adam’s brother, he abhors. It is one of the 
many charming features in this little book that the author makes no 
attempt to conceal his personal prejudices and predilections. For 
my part, I cannot help feeling pity for Seth, and Adam and Dinah, 
and Hetty, and all the rest of them. They are involved in a 
common misfortune. They are eclipsed by Mrs. Poyser, whose 
sayings are still quoted by a world too oblivious of Mrs. Poyser’s 
creator. ‘I have no stock of proverbs in my memory,’ said George 
Eliot, ‘and there is not one thing put into Mrs. Poyser’s mouth that 
is not fresh from my own mint.’ Mr. Stephen regrets that Mrs. 
Poyser had no successors. None equally good perhaps. But Mr. 
Macey, and Dolly Winthrop, and Mrs. Cadwallader are not to be 
despised. Some of Mrs. Poyser’s wit has passed into the language, 
like Falstaff’s, and is, in the hackneyed phrase, too hackneyed for 
quotation. But Mr. Stephen has done well to reproduce the less 
familiar contrast between the old-fashioned rector Mr. Irwine and 
the more theological Mr. Ryde, who followed him. ‘Mr. Irwine 
was like a good meal o’ victual, you were the better for him without 
thinking of it; and Mr. Ryde was like a dose of physic, he gripped 
you and worreted you, and after all he left you much the same.’ 
There is nothing so good as that in Swift’s advice to a young clergy- 
man, which, indeed, is rather like a dose of physic than a meal. 
It is certainly curious that George Eliot should have been her own 
Mrs. Poyser. A critic would almost certainly come to the conclusion 
that she was faithfully copied from real life. For George Eliot her- 
self never approached nearer wit than a grave and temperate irony. 
Even that is in her books alone. In her letters she is severely 
literal. She is perhaps the one novelist, if not the one writer, 
who cannot be humorous except by proxy. Just as Goethe, 
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having no religion of his own, could by the sheer force of genius 
counterfeit religious emotions in Wilhelm Meister, so George 
Eliot, on a lower level and a smaller scale, could become for the 
moment ‘one of the untaught wits that help to stock a country with 
proverbs.’ 

With the true instinct of the true critic Mr. Stephen points out 
in felicitous words George Eliot’s combination of reverence for the 
past with hope for the future. ‘ Her affectionate recognition of the 
merits of the old world,’ he says, ‘makes one feel how much 
conservatism really underlay her acceptance, in the purely intel- 
lectual sphere, of radical opinions.’ George Eliot’s radicalism was 
not altogether confined to the purely intellectual sphere. She 
declared that she was neither an optimist nor a pessimist, but a 
‘ meliorist,’ and she was an advanced Liberal in politics. But she 
had, as Mr. Stephen says, a deep feeling of respect for the characters 
of men like her father—Tories of the old school, devotees of law and 
order, upholders, as the Duke of Wellington was, of government as 
such. There is indeed a haunting beauty and charm in the rural 
life of England seventy years ago, despite the scandalous condition of 
the criminal law and the poor law. Sometimes the squire was a 
tyrant, sometimes the parson was a toady. As a rule, they were 
honest Christian gentlemen doing their duty as they understood it, 
and holding themselves responsible for the moral and material 
welfare of the parish. 

Most people will, I think, be disposed to agree with Mr. Swin- 
burne that the third part of The Mill on the Floss is, as Dogberry 
would say, most tolerable, and not to be endured. The earlier parts 
are among George Eliot’s very best work, containing humour not 
unworthy of Dickens, and sentiment as delicate, if not as tenderly 
refined, as Mrs. Gaskell’s own. Tom is a brute, no doubt, and stupid 
as well as brutal. But Maggie’s devotion to him would have been 
less touching if he had been more like Sir Charles Grandison, whom 
George Eliot admired with her wholesoul. The aunts are inimitable, 
especially Aunt Pallet, and Mr. Pullet is worthy of his wife. He was 
oppressed, it will be remembered, by the mysteries of etymology, and 
could not. understand why Lucy Deane was called ‘the bell of St. 
Ogg’s.’ Even a little knowledge is sometimes a useful thing. Mr. 
Stephen judiciously quotes the incomparable scene in which Mrs. 
Pullet discusses her new bonnet with her sister, Mrs. Tulliver. ‘I 
may never wear it twice, sister, who knows?’ ‘Don’t talk o’ that, 
sister,’ answered Mrs. Tulliver, ‘I hope you'll have your health this 
summer.’ ‘Ah, but there may come a death in the family, as there 
did soon after I had my green satin bonnet. Cousin Abbott may go, 
and we can’t think o’ wearing crape less nor half a year for him.’ 
It is impossible not to be reminded of Susannah and the death of 
Bobby. ‘‘ My young master in London is dead,” said Obadiah. “A 
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green satin nightgown of my mother’s, which had been twice 
scoured, was the first idea which Obadiah’s exclamation brought into 
Susannah’s head. Well may Mr. Locke write a chapter upon the 
inperfections of words, “ Then,” quoth Susannah, “we must all go 
into mourning.” But note a second time the word mourning, not- 
withstanding Susannah made use of it herself, failed also in doing its 
office; it excited not one single idea tinged either with grey or 
black—all was green. The green satin nightgown hung there still.’ 
Then the whole of Mrs. Shandy’s wardrobe passes in procession 
though Susannah’s brain. For how can her mistress wear colours 
any more? There is a cynicism in Sterne from which George 
Eliot was free. But his humour goes deeper than hers. It goes to 
the roots of things. Locke would have stared and gasped at the 
vagaries of his too faithful disciple. 

To Mr. Stephen it seems that Guest was ‘ another instance of her 
incapacity for portraying the opposite sex.’ As I have said before, 
I do not believe in this alleged incapacity, and I wish I could think 
that there were no Stephen Guests. Whether Maggie would have 
fallen in love with him is another question. He was the very last 
person she ought to have fallen in love with, and that, according to 
Sheridan, is an excellent reason. Almost any man would say before- 
hand that Anna Karenine could not really care for a mere animal like 
Wronsky. But Tolstoi forces conviction upon the mind, and George 
Eliot does not. The episode is strained and unnatural, although 
she herself says that it is an essential part of the book, and that, if 
she is wrong, then she had better not have written the book at all. 
* The affair gains upon us,’ as Mr. Stephen truly says, ‘ because it is not 
a development of her previous aspirations, but suddenly throws a fresh 
and unpleasant light upon her character.’ To Anna, Wronsky was 
at least the antithesis of a husband she disliked and despised. Maggie 
succumbs to a temptation which ought to have been no temptation 
at all. George Sand, in whose stories of French country life Mr. 
Stephen finds the nearest parallel to Silas Marner, would never, with 
all her occasional wildness, have committed such a mistake as that. 
Her taste was better than her morality. George Eliot’s morality was 
better than her taste. A comparison between the two authors could 
only be a contrast. George Sand, as Mr. Stephen puts it, ‘ poured 
forth novels with amazing spontaneity and felicity,’ while ‘each of 
George Eliot’s novels was the production of a kind of spiritual agony.’ 
George Sand seems to have been born with a style. George Eliot 
acquired a command of language and a large vocabulary, by the 
process of translating Strauss and Feuerbach into English. But 
lightness and ease she never attained. Perhaps, if they are not 
innate, they are unattainable. It is impossible to deny that George 
Eliot wrote good English. She was apt to write it as a good classical 
scholar writes Latin prose. 
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Nothing can be better, or more lifelike, than Mr. Stephen’s 
account of the formidable receptions held by George Eliot in the 
sixties at the Priory, Regent’s Park. As he justly observes of all 
such ceremonies, ‘the shyness generated by the desire to prove that 
your homage is genuine, and that you are so brilliant a person that 
it is also worth having, gives one of those painful sensations which 
is not least among the minor miseries of life.’ Perhaps it is not 
absolutely necessary to be quite so self-conscious. But George 
Eliot allowed herself to be enthroned as a sibyl and approached 
by humble admirers in a reverential attitude. It may have been 
very good for them. It was certainly very bad for her. She was 
weighed down with a sense of responsibility for the message which 
she must deliver to mankind. It became essential that she should 
write poetry, and she wrote The Spanish Gypsy. There are some 
noble lines in The Spanish Gypsy, as, for instance : 


The saints were cowards who stood by to see 
Christ crucified: they should have flung themselves 
Upon the Roman spears, and died in vain— 

The grandest death, to die in vain. 


That is a paradox of course. But I eannot agree with Mr. Stephen 
in regarding it as mere nonsense. The grandeur is the complete 
sacrifice of self, and that is increased by the absence of any return 
or reward. But the fatal objection to The Spanish Gypsy, and to 
all George Eliot’s poems, is that, save for a few lines here and there, 
they might as well, or better, have been written in prose. Verse 
was to her a laborious exercise. She did not publish any till she was 
forty-four. It may safely be said that good poetry is only written 
by those to whom verse is the most natural vehicle for their thoughts. 
‘I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came,’ said Pope, and Horace 
said much the same thing before him. Forty-four is an age for 
ceasing to write poetry, not for beginning. But George Eliot is put 
by Mr. Stephen in good company. He is a master of the art known 
as damning with faint praise. ‘If,’ he writes, ‘The Excursion is 
undeniably dull, it is still a work which, in spite of all critical 
condemnations, has profoundly impressed the spiritual development 
of many eminent persons.’ 


Glory beyond all glory ever seen 

By waking sense, or by the dreaming soul. 
The appearance, instantaneously diselosed, 
Was of a mighty city, boldly say 

A wilderness of building, sinking far 

And self-withdrawn into a boundless depth 
Far sinking into splendour—without end. 
Fabric it seemed of diamond and of gold, 
With alabaster domes, and silver spires, 
And blazing terrace upon terrace high 
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Uplifted ; here serene pavilions bright 

In avenues disposed ; there towers begirt 
With battlements that on their restless points 
Bore stars—illumination of all gems. 


Undeniably dull, deserving critical condemnation, but conducive 
to the spiritual development of eminent persons? Of course Mr. 
Stephen did not mean that his words should be applied to the 
passages of ideal splendour in which The Excursion abounds. He 
meant that the poem was dull as a whole, and cast, as it is, in a form 
which has prevented it from becoming as popular as The Lady of the 
Lake or the Idylls of the King. No critic has written of Words- 
worth with more appreciative enthusiasm than the author of Howrs 
in a IAbrary. It is not from him that we expect a repetition of 
Jeffrey’s too famous verdict. If there were an ochlocracy in litera- 
ture, the multitude might not disagree with Jeffrey. But from 
Mr. Stephen one lovks for better things. He, if any man, is 
qualified to show that The Excursion stands in the front rank, the 
small but splendid rank, of philosophical poems ; that it must be read 
as a whole, and that only those who read it as a whole can fully 
appreciate the magnificence of the ‘purple passages’ which ever 
Jetfrey could admire. 

One of those true readers was George Eliot, whose early books, 
especially Silas Marner, abound in Wordsworthian touches. Silae 
Marner, and Adam Bede, and Scenes of Clerical Life, and The Mill 
on the Floss need no vindication. If they are not so much read as 
Guy Mannering, or David Copperfield, or Vanity Fair, their 
permanent place in English literature is fixed as securely as theirs. 
Of Romola and Middlemarch as much cannot, I suppose, be said, 
while Felix Holt and Daniel Deronda are almost forgotten. To the 
merits, the undoubted merits, of Felix the fanatic, and Daniel the 
prig, Mr. Stephen does ample justice. Upon Romola, the historical 
novel, and Middlemarch, the novel of manners, he is, I cannot help 
thinking, unduly severe. If Romola be compared with the master- 
pieces of Sir Walter Scott in the same line, with Waverley, or Old 
Mortality, or The Fortunes of Nigel, it appears cold and tame. As 
an historical novelist Scott has neither equal nor second. Even the 
brilliancy and the beauty of Esmond, that strongest of all literary 
imitations, are as moonlight unto sunlight and as water unto wine. 
Romola is full of faults. The learning is too obtrusive. There is 
too much and too obvious an effort at minute historical accuracy, 
which is the mint and anise 1d cummin of every historical romance. 
Romola herself, though a portrait lovingly drawn, is hardly a creation 
of flesh and blood. But, in spite of Mr. Stephen, I respectfully 
maintain that the figure of Savonarola stands out in almost startling 
reality, and that Tito Melema is absolutely true to life. It may 
be that, as Mr. Stephen says, he is half a woman. He is not 
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the only man with that moiety in his composition. He is, so 
far as a foreigner can judge, intensely Italian, and deserves a 
place in the Purgatory of Dante. When we have reached the end 
of the book, and can survey his career as a whole, we are apt to 
pronounce him incredibly base. But for each separate action of 
Tito’s there is always some plausible excuse, and he cannot be con- 
victed of any crime unexplainable by weakness of character or by 
coldness of heart. Bishop Creighton, in one of those penetrating and 
fascinating lectures which no one else could give, warned his hearers 
not to over-estimate the importance of Savonarola. An undue 
regard for the value of history is not perhaps the besetting sin of 
the present generation. Dr. Creighton was endowed with a double 
portion of the iconoclastic spirit, which in him was half stimulated 
and half checked by a passionate love of historic truth. The man 
in the street is not likely to injure himself or others by thinking too 
much about Savonarola. George Eliot does not conceal the frailties 
of the Florentine monk. He was ambitious; he meddled with 
matters too hard for him; he was a better Christian than Florentine. 
He had not the wisdom of Erasmus, nor the force of Luther ; but when 
he said that he would not ‘ obey the devil’ in the person of Alexander 
the Sixth he did more for the honour of Christendom than the worst 
of the Popes had done for its discredit. ‘If we can put aside the 
historical paraphernalia,’ Mr. Stephen tells us, ‘ forget the dates and 
the historical Savonarola and Machiavelli, there remains a singularly 
powerful representation of an interesting spiritual history’ ; in short, 
the story of Romola herself. The private taste or caprice of the 
individual reader may indulge itself in the amusement of treating 
books after this arbitrary fashion. But George Eliot herself always 
insisted that Romola must be taken or left as it was, and this is 
surely a choice she was entitled to make. Romola is not a smooth 
tale, chiefly of love. It is a serious attempt to depict Florentine 
life four hundred years ago, and by its success or failure in achieving 
that object it must stand or fall. 

Five-and-twenty years ago, when George Eliot was still alive, 
Mr. Swinburne published an exuberantly eloquent and passionately 
enthusiastic eulogy of Charlotte Bronté. Not content with praising 
his idol, whom indeed it would be difficult to overpraise, Mr. Swin- 
burne bestowed some rather stern, though not unfounded, censure 
upon the novelist whom he chose to take as her rival. He had been 
moved to this entertaining and thoroughly characteristic essay partly 
by Sir Wemyss Reid’s excellent monograph, and partly by a rather 
stupid remark in The Spectator not worth reproducing at this dis- 
tance of time. Dipping into the future, he predicted that Charlotte 
Bronté would be read by a discerning public with enjoyment and 
delight when Daniel Deronda had gone the way of all waxwork, 
when Miss Broughton no longer came up as a flower, and Mrs. 
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Oliphant had been cut down like the grass. Miss Broughton still 
flourishes like the bay-tree, and Mrs. Oliphant’s death was mourned 
by myriads of readers. But George Eliot is no more to be judged 
by Daniel Deronda than Charlotte Bronté is to be judged by The 
Professor. Charlotte Bronté was one of those whom the gods love. 
She died young, which, as Miss Austen says, is an excellent clearer of 
ill fame. One may agree with Mr. Swinburne in thinking that she 
had more natural genius than the author of Middlemarch, and yet 
think Middlemarch a very great book. Miss Bronté’s style at its 
best is scarcely to be surpassed in the English prose of the nineteenth 
century. There are passages, for instance, in Villette to which the 
word ‘inspiration’ may without pedantry be applied. George Eliot’s 
style, though sometimes beautiful with a grave and dignified beauty, 
never rises above a certain level. She never really lets herself go. 
Most people would probably agree with Mr. Stephen’s coldly judicious 
estimate of Middlemarch. He seems to have at the back of his 
mind a conviction that books ought not to be written at all, but that, 
as they are, one must try not to exaggerate their importance, and 
yet to say what one can for them. He can say for Middlemarch 
that ‘it is clearly a work of extraordinary power, full of subtle and 
accurate observation ; and gives, if a melancholy, yet an undeniably 
truthful portraiture of the impression made by the society of the 
time upon one of the keenest observers, though upon an observer 
looking upon the world from a certain distance, and rather too much 
impressed by the importance of philosophers and theorists.’ This 
view is not quite consistent with the opinion, also held by Mr. 
Stephen, that the moral of Middlemurch is to do your work well 
and not to bother about ideals. But, consistent or inconsistent, if it 
be correct, there seems to be no particular reason why anybody should 
ever read Middlemarch again. 

I must confess, though the confession may invalidate my 
judgment, that I cannot look at Middlemarch in the light of cold 
reason at all. I remember too well the hungry, boyish appetite 
with which I devoured the green paper volumes in which it success- 
ively appeared. Celia’s dislike of hearing Mr. Casaubon eat his 
soup, and her wonder whether Locke had a mole on his forehead, 
were, I think, to be quite candid, a welcome relief after the faultless 
Dorothea’s ideal aspirations. But Dorothea’s unhappy marriage, and 
the misfortune of Lydgate coming too late, and the irresponsible 
Ladislaw sprawling on Rosamond’s hearthrug, and Mr. Casaubon’s 
pathetic hunt artter the key to all mythologies, and Mr. Brooke’s 
universal sciolism, which never carried him too far, and Mr. Borthrop 
Trumbull’s pomposity, and Mrs. Cadwallader’s wit were all delight- 
ful, as to me they are delightful still. And what a wonderful 
character is Caleb Garth! Mr. Stephen calls him a ‘ pale duplicate’ 
of Adam Bede. To me he seems an entirely fresh creation, and 
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in many ways Adam’s superior. He is the type of the strong, 
silent, capable man, who can act but not talk, the perfection of 
British energy and modesty, resembling that far older class con- 
eerning whom the son of Sirach says that they are not found where 
parables are spoken, but they maintain the state of the world, 
and all their desire is in the work of their craft. In absolute con- 
trast to him stands Mr. Brooke, who can talk but not act ; ‘such a 
Yeaky fool,’ as Lydgate says, always ready to take up his parable at 
® moment’s notice on any conceivable subject, with the genial 
preface, ‘I went into that at one time, you know.’ ‘ Wordsworth 
now, I knew Wordsworth.’ ‘Virgil?’ But Mr. Brooke reflected 
just in time that with the Laureate of Augustus he could not claim 
acquaintance. He did not shine at the election meeting ‘ with a 
glass of sherry hurrying like smoke through his ideas.’ On a private 
occasion he was never wanting ; with the small change of conversation 
he was amply provided, and he had a subtly mysterious instinct for 
not being a bore. Bulstrode, the sanctimonious and fraudulent 
banker, is more conventional. Yet, as we are reminded, he was 
not one of those coarse hypocrites who consciously affect beliefs and 
emotions for the sake of gulling the world. He believed in himself. 
He had his point of view. The sixth commandment in Clough’s 
Latest Decalogue exactly describes the extent to which he would go 
in contravening the moral law— 


Thou shalt not kill, but need’st not strive 
Officiously to keep alive. 


His dull wife, who became heroic when her husband was in the 
dust, is a beautiful example of the way in which George Eliot could 
ennoble the sordid and the commonplace. Old Featherstone the 
miser is not a pleasant picture, but he is marvellously vivid, with his 
almost pathetic inability to go to sleep in church. His conelusion 
from long attendance upon divine worship was the very mundane 
one that God Almighty stuck to the land, making folks rich with 
corn and cattle. He was an ignorant and graceless old sinner, but 
as real as Sir Peter Crawley, and less disgusting. The courtship 
of Fred Vincy and Mary Garth is delightful in its simplicity, 
tempered by humour. Mr. Farebrother, though not quite such an 
attractive clergyman as Mr. Gilfil or Mr. Irwine, is admirable in his 
geniality, his independenee, and his thirst for knowledge. Dorothea 
and Mr. Casaubon are comparative fuilures. They are supposed tohave 
nothing in common, but they have the common element of stupidity. 
‘No man is the wiser for his learning,’ said one of the most learned 
men im a learned age. But even Mr. Casaubon’s learning is sham, 
and he could not have imposed upon a really intellectual girl. As 
for Dorothea, she might have been a good listener to a clever 
husband, but her own remarks are vapid in the extreme. Middle- 
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march contains an inordinately large number of characters, and yet 
every one of them is distinct, and most of them the reader feels that 
he must have personally known. Mr, Stephen desiderates ‘a closer 
contact with the world of realities. Unhappy marriages are real 
enough, and there are two in Middlemarch. He would also have 
‘less preoccupation with certain speculative doctrines.’ The chief 
speculaters in Middlemarch are Mr. Casaubon and Mr. Brooke. 
Both are held up to ridicule and contempt. Lydgate’s researches are 
purely biological, and eminently suitable to his profession. If Middle- 
march be not read, the world, even the world of realities, is the loser. 

Like all sound judges of good literature, George Eliot was a . 
warm admirer of Henry Fielding. She envied him the leisure, the 
days of slow-ticking clocks, when he wrote his introductory chapters. 
But Fielding was no dawdler. He died before he was fifty, leaving 
behind him four novels of the highest order, besides plays which are 
no longer read. George Eliot lived to be sixty, and survived the 
freshness of her imagination, though not the vigour of her intellect. 
Daniel Deronda’s proper place is, as Mr. Swinburne says, over 
the rag-shop door. He is a pale reflexion of the brilliant and 
fascinating man with whom Mr. Stephen compares him. But 
to my mind there is all the difference in the world between 
Daniel Deronda and Middlemarch. Middlemarch is George 
Eliot’s climax, and those who depreciate it are really depreciating 
the author as well as the book. Middlemarch is her Vanity Fair, 
her David Copperfield, her Heart of Midlothian. If you do not 
like the Heart of Midlothian, you do not like Scott. If you do 
not like David Copperfield, you do not like Dickens. If you do 
not like Vanity Fawr, you do not like Thackeray. If you do not like 
Middlemarch, you do not like George Eliot. Adam Bede may be 
more amusing, The Mill on the Floss may be more pathetic, Silas 
Marner may be more poetical. But Middlemarch is George Eliot 
herself, with her large, grave, earnest, tolerant. view of human 
nature and human life. It is pervaded by the melancholy of a 
reverent, regretful scepticism which surrenders with reluctance a 
store of cherished beliefs. It is impressed with the value of a 
scientific education and the futility of mere antiquarianism. It 
brings out more than any ostensibly political novel that I know the 
rooted and ingrained conservatism of the English character. lt 
exposes, or endeavours to expose, the inadequacy of political reforms, 
being im that respect a completion of Felix Holi. But these are its 
superficial aspects, like Mr. Partridge’s contempt for Garrick, or the 
Freneh proclivities of Squire Western. The types which it is the 
fashion nowadays to call ‘human documents’ abound in Middlemarch. 
The growth of an intellectual passion in Lydgate from the day when 
he discovered that the valves of his heart were folding doors is 
not really disturbed by his passing fancy for the woman he marries. 
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Yet no other English novelist has drawn with more consummate skill 
the mastery which may be achieved by the weak over the strong if 
the strong be of Samson’s sex and the weak of Delilah’s. ‘Drop 
heart’s blood where life’s wheels grate dry,’ says Browning, in that 
wonderful poem which compresses a novel of three volames. into a 
score of stanzas. Dorothea Brooke does that, and perhaps deserves 
no pity for doing it, inasmuch as Mr. Casaubon is neither a Milton 
nor a Locke, nor even, as some surmised, a Mark Pattison. But her 
illusion and her disillusionment are portrayed with the sure touch 
of a master without the exaggeration which provokes incredulity. 
Mr. Brooke is no doubt a caricature. Yet he only says in plain 
English, and in a crude form, what many people say in an indirect 
and roundabout manner. That human reason—or is it logic ?—- 
will carry you too far, over the hedge in fact, if you don’t pull up, 
has formed the staple of many speeches and of more conversation. I 
met Mr. Brooke myself once. It was before Middlemarch appeared, 
at the time of the match-tax, and he undertook to explain, for the 
benefit of the ladies present, the meaning of Mr. Lowe’s celebrated 
motto, ex luce lucellum. ‘Ea luce, from light,’ he said; ‘ /wcellum, 
a little light.’ We all felt what a witty man Mr. Lowe was, and 
how valuable was a classical education. Celia and Sir James 
Chetham and Fred Vincy are as natural studies in flesh and 
blood as the infinitely varied gallery of English fiction contains. 
Of Bulstrode I have already spoken. He and his relations with 
Raffles are the one touch of melodrama in the book, unless old 
Featherstone may be considered melodramatic when he throws his 
stick at Mary Garth. But the state of Bulstrode’s own mind, the 
arguments by which he half convinces himself of bis own innocence, 
and quite persuades himself that other people are worse, would be 
intolerable if the art were a shade less perfect. ‘ When immortal 
Bunyan makes his picture of the persecuting passions bringing in 
their verdict of Guilty, who pities Faithful? That is a rare and 
blessed lot which some greatest men have not attained, to know our- 
selves guiltless before a condemning crowd—to be sure that what 
we are denounced for is solely the good in us. The pitiable lot is 
that of the man who could not call himself a martyr even though he 
were to persuade himself that the men who stoned him were but 
ugly passions incarnate—who knows that he is stoned, not for pro- 
fessing the right, but for not being the man he professed to be.’ If 
it is superfluous to pity Faithful, it is difficult to pity Bulstrode. 
But George Eliot succeeds, as perhaps no one else could have suc- 
ceeded, in conveying by suggestion, not by assertion, that the contrast 
between the banker’s religion and his frauds was not really greater 
than the gulf which separates the ordinary practices of society from 
its professed and conventional creed. 

Fielding had.a richer, racier humour than George Eliot. He 
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had mixed more with all sorts and conditions of men. He wrote an 
incomparably better style. But since Zom Jones, ‘that faithful 
picture of life and manners,’ there has been no English novel painted, 
so to speak, on larger canvas with a broader brush than Middlemarch. 
George Eliot might have said with Juvenal : 


Quidquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli. 


To her all classes were alike. Middlemarch is no more than a 
country town and Lydgate no more than a country doctor. It 
was the human nature in people, not their social position, 
for which she cared. Her displays of learning were not always 
happy. Cicero was not, as she supposed when she wrote Romola, 
in the habit of ending his sentences with the words esse 
videtur. She could no more have described the Homeric battle 
in which Molly Seagrim suffers so severely than she could 
have written Hamlet. She lives not by her learning but by her 
sympathy, not by her science but by her imagination, not by her 
positivism but by her humour. Her allusions to Aristotle, her 
digressions on Bichat, have done her more harm than good. They 
come from George Henry Lewes, who wrote a History of Philosophy 
to prove that there was no such thing, and described the physiology of 
common life in such an uncommon way that it ceased to be recognis- 
able by physiologists. Mr. Stephen complains that the law of Felix 
Holt, for which Mr. Frederic Harrison was responsible, is too good. 
But it is not too good to be true, and a ‘ base-fee’ is not a very 
recondite branch of jurisprudence. Weare all of us interested in law, 
for we never know when we may suffer from it. Clarissa Harlowe 
suffered from the want of it, and none of Richardson’s contemporaries 
seemed to feel the strangeness of the complete licence enjoyed by 
Lovelace a hundred years after the Habeas Corpus Act. There is 
always something uncivilised in pure romance. Clarissa and 
Middlemarch are, I fear, almost equally unfashionable now. To re- 
suscitate Clarissa, a work of sheer genius, if ever there was one, seems 
to be béyond the spells of even a literary magician like Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. But I cannot help thinking that his delightful book will 
send many readers back to the author cf Middlemarch, and in the 
long run to Middlemarch itself. I plead guilty to being an en- 
thusiast, and enthusiasm often defeats its own object by exaggera- 
tion. Mr. Stephen is a calm, judicious, and impartial critic, whose 
praise is all the more valuable for being economically bestowed. It 
may be said, of course, that good wine needs no bush, and that if 
George Eliot’s own merits do not revive her reputation nothing else 
can. That is plausible, but it is not quite true. If ever a novelist 
deserved immortality, it was Jane Austen. Yet it is an undoubted 
fact that Macaulay’s posthumous testimony to her inimitable excel- 
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lence, published in his biography, ran up the sale of her books at 
once, That was enthusiasm no doubt, but then it was Macaulay’s. 
Mr. Stephen attributes to George Eliot ‘a singularly wide and 
reflective intellect, a union of keen sensibility with a thoroughly 
tolerant spirit, a desire to appreciate all the good hidden under the 
commonplace and narrow, a lively sympathy with all the nobler 
aspirations, a vivid insight into the perplexities and delusions which 
beset even the strongest minds, a brilliant power of wit, at once 
playful and pleasant, and, if we must add, a rather melancholy view 
of life in general, a melancholy which is not nursed for purposes of 
display, but forced upon a fine understanding by the view of a state 
of things which, we must admit, does not altogether lend itself to a 
cheerful optimism.’ No one can say that that is unqualified praise. 
Every one must admit that it is very high praise indeed. Mr. 
Stephen knows well, for he has quoted in his Life of Fawcett the 
noble lines— 


There is a soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out. 


George Eliot might have taken them for her motto, and she 
might have shared them with Count Tolstoi. There is much in 
Resurrection which recalls George Eliot. That wonderful and 
beautiful book is bolder than a woman, or at least an Englishwoman, 
could well venture to be. It sets at nought all institutions and con- 
ventions. It is built upon the roots of things and the religion of 
Christ. But in its breadth and its humanity, in the depth of its 
feeling, in the vividness of its satire, and in the width of its charity 
it resembles George Eliot at her best, the George Eliot of Middle- 
march. After all, the proper study of mankind is what Pope said it 
was. As Lady Mary Wortley put it, the only two sorts of people are 
men and women. Circumstances are no more than clothes, and have 
even less efficacy of concealment. The true artist, be he painter or 
writer, divinely through all hindrance finds the man. Because 
George Eliot did this, as Tolstoi does it, her work is sure to be 
permanent, and the eclipse of her popularity must pass away. 


HERBERT Pav. 
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ANOTHER ASPECT OF THACKERAY 


In the March number of this Review there appeared an article 
dealing with Thackeray under the title of ‘The Apostle of 
Mediocrity.’ I have waited to see if it met with any reply, but, 
none having appeared, I cannot refrain (in the absence of a worthier 
and more competent champion) from uttering a protest against what 
appears to me a hasty and one-sided judgment. 

Thackeray is branded as the Apostle of Mediocrity because, in 
the writer’s opinion, he employed his genius mainly in the delinea- 
tion of mediocre characters, aims, and aspirations. He certainly 
excelled in this kind of portraiture; but to portray a vice or abuse, 
ora contemptible aspect of human nature, is not necessarily to preach 
it. If it were so, we might with equal fairness call Charles Dickens 
the Apostle of Yorkshire Schools, and Charles Reade the Apostle of 
Prison Abuses. But setting aside this rather natural objection to 
the sobriquet ‘apostle’ in this connection, let us see how far the 
facts bear out Mr. Lord’s sweeping assertion that Thackeray ‘did 
not care to portray what was noble or illustrious,’ that ‘he hated 
excellence,’ and that ‘ he loves to portray the ludicrous and discredit- 
able only.’ 

The only evidence adduced in support of these serious charges is 
that Thackeray, with all the world to choose from, never selected as 
models for his characters a really good clergyman, a good example of 
the Indian Civil servant, an Irishman who was not a cad, or a man 
of business who had not become hard, vulgar, and avaricious in the 
process of money-making. (With regard to the last I would call Mr. 
Lord’s attention to the elder Thomas Newcome, who, in the slight 
sketch we have of him, is represented, though a plain man enough, as 
honest and honourable and not destitute of some of the finer feelings. ) 
Against Mr. Lord’s verdict on most of Thackeray’s clergymen, 
Trish, and Indian Civil servants I have nothing to say ; but to accuse 
a writer, on these counts, of wilfully misrepresenting any institution 
or any section of society seems to me as unjust as it is absurd. All 
must admit Thackeray’s characters true to life; why blame him for 
selecting—in some minor characters—the types where his genius 
particularly excelled? With regard to Thackeray’s Irish especially, 
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Mr. Lord pleads, whilst admitting their veracity. ‘So many other 
types existed as well.’ But why deprive us of the delightfal type 
which Thackeray has immortalised, which an educated Irishman is 
the first to appreciate, and which no one but Mr. Lord thinks of 
taking seriously as representative of the race? It would be no 
more unfair or lacking in humour to maintain that Thackeray 
has done a lasting and cruel injustice to widows as a class 
because he has depicted, to the delight of thousands, such 
widows as the Campaigner, Mrs. Prior, or unhappy James Gann’s 
mother-in-law. 

Mr. Lord seems to lose sight of the fact that there are two sides 
to Thackeray’s genius—at times, indeed, so marvellously and 
artistically blended as to present one harmonious whole, but at others 
absolutely distinct and apparently irreconcilable. We have first 
the student of humanity—kindly, tender to the verge of sentimen- 
tality, gifted with an insight into human nature, and (I speak as 
a woman) especially into feminine human nature, little short of 
miraculous. Secondly, the satirist—-keen to detect, swift to castigate 
all that is small, mean, and unworthy, whose hatred and contempt 
for folly and vulgarity are only saved by his sunny sense of humour 
from being savage. He had an extraordinary ‘nose’ for vulgarity 
under every aspect—vulgarity of mind, of taste, of manner—and, 
having once got scent of his favourite quarry, would remorselessly 
track and pull it down. The greatest of his admirers will not deny 
that excess of keenness in this direction occasionally led him astray, 
and that in his eagerness to detect and punish snobbishness he some- 
times goes off on a wrong scent, and imagines snobbishness where 
possibly none is. But it is in the nature of enthusiasm to border on 
fanaticism, and great authors have often erred in this respect. 
Having established a theory, nothing is easier or more common than 
to find proofs of that theory everywhere and in everything, and to 
unconsciously manipulate facts to agree with it. But granted that 
this is true of Thackeray, is it not a venial offence, more than re- 
deemed by the fountain of pure enjoyment he has provided for posterity 
in The Book of Snobs? And does it in any way detract from the 
other and, I venture to think, far more important element that goes 
to make up his composite genius? The best answer is to be found 
in his own writings, read as a whole, in a spirit of fair criticism—not 
judged by certain characters taken at random and without context, 
with a view to justifying a foregone conclusion. In all his novels 
can be traced, then, this dual personality—of the romancist and the 
satirist. In his principal actors the hand of the former is chiefly 
discernible, but in his minor and supernumerary characters the other 
side of his genius has full play. Were we to judge by these latter 
alone, Mr. Lord’s strictures might be partly justified (although, to the 
best of my recollection, Thackeray nowhere claims for any of his 
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personages that they are representative of the class they belong to— 
ecclesiastical or otherwise). In every society there are to be found 
types which it is essentially the province of satire to study and hold up 
to ridicule, and to do this was no doubt highly congenial to the 
satirical side of Thackeray’s nature. But I cannot accept Mr. Lord’s 
conclusion that because he draws these characters he regards them, 
or intends them to be regarded, as representative of any class, or that 
‘ his views of nineteenth-century institutions’ are to be deduced from 
his portraits of what he obviously considers unworthy members of 
those institutions. Mr. Lord says that Thackeray gives, by means 
of these portraits of worthless and worldly clergymen, ‘a picture of 
the Church of the nineteenth century,’ and goes on to say that it is 
‘one of those half-truths which are so much more damaging than 
falsehood.’ But in satire, as in caricature, certain traits must be 
exaggerated and emphasised; or the result loses force and point. 
Neither is intended to be taken as a literal and absolutely accurate 
picture; yet both may be perfectly truthful. That Thackeray 
entertained real reverence for and appreciation of a bard-working, 
conscientious clergyman none can doubt who have read the charming 
sketch of ‘The Curate’s Walk’ in the Roundabout Papers. 

To examine further into the charges, take the assertion ‘ He loves 
to portray the ludicrous and discreditable only.’ If this be so, how 
account for some of his principal personages? Whom did he draw 
with most loving and careful hand? on which characters expend 
most of his powers of analysis, his treasures of noble language ? 
Henry Esmond, gallant soldier, faithful friend, and peerless gentle- 
man ; Colonel Newcome, surely the bravest, purest, humblest nature 
ever conceived by an author—(most people will not be found to 
endorse the sneer as to his being ‘a goose in his marriage’; ‘quixotic’ 
is the harshest word that occurs to the mind. As to not being a 
good business man, it is a well-known fact that few soldiers are)— 
the Warrington brothers, whose beautiful friendship might rank 
with that of David and Jonathan; J. J., the unassuming man of 
genius, as unspoilt by success as he was unsoured by deformity. 
These, if we may judge by the work he has lavished on them, are 
Thackeray’s favourite characters; can any one describe them as 
ludicrous or discreditable ? 

Again, we are told that ‘greatness does not exist there’ (in his 
works), ‘except that Mr. Thackeray may fling vitriol at distinction, 
at success, or at grandeur.’ His treatment of certain kinds of 
success is certainly rather vitriolic, and the originals of Barnes 
Newcome, of his aunt, Mrs. Hobson Newcome, and of Dr. Firmin had 
good reason to writhe under his analysis. His handling of them is 
the last word of biting, pungent satire, none the less cruel for being 
always masterly, subtle, and restrained. But what shall we say of 
his allusions te success of another kind? Who does not remember 
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his tribute to George Washington (put into the mouth of a man to 
whom the great leader was personally unsympathetic). 

We talked but now of Wolfe. . . . Here indeed is a greater then Wolfe. To 
endure is greater than to dare ; to tire out hostile fortune; to be daunted by no 
difficulty ; to keep heart when all have lost it; to go through intrigue spotless ; 
and to forego even ambition when the end is gained. Who can say this is not 
greatness, or show the other Englishman who has achieved so much ? 


Could anything reveal a loftier ideal of public duty, a more 
chivalrous enthusiasm for patriotism and self-devotion ? 
Or take this passage on James Wolfe : 

Fancy him for ever pacing round the defences behind which the foe lies 
sheltered ; by night and by day alike sleepless and eager; consuming away in his 
fierce wrath and longing, and never closing his eye, so intent is it in watching; 
winding the track with untiring scent that pants and hungers for blood and 
battle; prowling through midnight forests, or climbing silent over precipices before 
dawn ; and watching till his great heart is almost worn out until the foe shows 
himself at last, when he springs on him, and grapples him, and dying slays him! 


Who, reading these words, can doubt that the man who wrote 
them had an almost passionate appreciation of heroism, fortitude, and 
tenacity of purpose ? 

Countless instances might be cited did space allow, all tending 
to prove that though never blinking unpleasant facts and fully alive 
to the sin, folly, and vulgarity of the world, the man never lost faith 
in human nature, though the satirist was often driven to revolt, and 
wreaked his impatience and scorn in bitter irony. Yet his fiercest 
satire—what is it? At the worst afew stinging words without arriére 
pensée, and the wonderful sunshine of his humour breaks out again, 
turning wrath to pity, so that he cannot keep up even the semblance 
of hatred of his kind. Think of Swift’s satire, and then of his, ‘ the 
gentler Censor of our age.’ 

I know I do but voice the feeling of many thousands of readers 
in saying that, so far from rising from his works ‘with a sense of 
gasping depression,’ I have often laid them down with an inex- 
pressible sense of being braced and cheered; for that he—than 
whom none saw clearer into man’s foibles—could still retain his 
unfailing trust in, and hope for, human nature is surely a strong 
incentive for continuing to hope and believe. And as to the accusa- 
tion that ‘mediocre ways of life, mediocre thoughts, mediocre 
achievements, are all that is left to one who takes Mr. Thackeray 
for his guide,’ no other refutation of a charge so unjust is needed 
than his own lines addressed to boys : 


And if, in time of sacred youth, 
We learned at home to love and pray, 
Pray Heaven that early love and truth 
May never wholly pass away. 
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Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 
Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the Awful Will, 
And bear it with an honest heart, 
Who misses, or who wins the prize. 
Go, lose or conquer as you can ; 
But if you fail, or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 


This is scarcely the language of a man who would impress upon 
young readers the beauty and desirability of keeping their aims low, 
of avoiding ideals, of looking first after number one—in a word, of 
mediocrity. 


KATHLEEN LECHE. 
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SOME POSSIBLE AMENDMENTS TO 
THE EDUCATION BILL 


Tus Bill has now arrived at the ‘second reading’ stage, and 
the House of Commons has become charged with the duty of 
discussing its provisions in Committee. Meanwhile it may not be 
inopportune to consider some of the probable effects which would 
follow the enactment of the measure in its present form, and also 
some amendments such as might serve to remove the graver ob- 
jections which have been urged against it. Those objections centre 
round three subjects of prime importance—(1) the machinery 
proposed for the future supply and control of schools, (2) the 
influence of the measure on general educational efficiency and 
improvement, and (3) the conditions under which the State should 
avail herself of the co-operation of the religious bodies. 


I 


The main feature of the administrative part of the Bill is the 
establishment in every district of one educational authority to super- 
sede the present School Boards and to have cognisance of both primary 
and secondary instruction. Now, although there has been a general 
consensus in favour of the unification of the local machinery con- 
cerned with education, there has been no such general assent to the 
proposal that the one authority should be the County Council or the 
Council of the county borough. 

It is not easy to infer from the recent policy of the Govern- 
ment what is the view they entertain respecting the proper 
function of a County Council. In London, for example, there is a 
vigorous body bearing that name and charged with many local 
interests. Among these it might fairly be assumed that the water 
supply of the metropolis would be one of the chief. In all the great 
provincial towns it is regarded as one of the most important branches 
of local administration, and is in the hands of the same body that 
controls locomotion, lighting, and other matters affecting the health 
and material welfare of the public. Yet it is proposed by the Govern- 
ment to withdraw this one department of local business from the 
purview of the London County Council, and to create, for the single 
purpose of controlling the water supply, an independent body 
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constituted ad hoc, presumably on the ground that the Council 
is encumbered with multifarious duties of another kind, and that the 
Water interest is one of such supreme public importance that it 
needs to be placed under a separate authority. At the same time, 
the Government is proposing, in other parts of the country, to take 
the whole subject of elementary education out of the hands of the 
bodies which have been expressly elected for the purpose of dealing 
with it, and to transfer it to the over-worked County Councils. 
Possibly the true reason for this apparent inconsistency is a political 
one, seeing that in each case it is the more enterprising and 
democratic body which is either to be superseded or placed under 
new restrictions, But it is hard to see any other reason founded 
either on past experience or on the abstract fitness of means to ends. 
Primé facie if the question were considered on its merits alone, it 
would prcbably appear to most persons that while the supply of 
water was essentially a municipal function, education was the one 
subject which best claimed exceptional treatment ; because it is con- 
cerned with intellectual rather than material interests, and be- 
cause it demands special qualifications on the part of those entrusted 
with its administration. A local education authority should be 
composed of persons unhampered by other duties, and responsible 
only to the constituents who elect them and to a central Government 
department. This is the view which, though under various forms, 
prevails in Scotland and Ireland, in nearly all the States of the 
American Union and in the principal countries of Europe. In no 
one of them known to me is the business of public instruction 
regarded asa subordinate department of general local administration 
and relegated to the control of bodies which are mainly concerned 
with miscellaneous public duties of another kind. 

Among the reasons assigned for the extinction of the only 
popular educational bodies we possess and for the transfer of their 
powers and duties to County or Borough Councils, one of the chief is 
that as these bodies have already been entrusted with the distribution 
of the funds generally known as the whisky-money and provided under 
the conditions of the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act of 1890, 
they have thus gained some experience in dealing with technical 
education. That experience has, however, qualified them only to 
deal with a limited fund for a limited purpose. It has enabled them 
to try some useful—if some unsuccessful—experiments in the 
encouragement of manual instruction, in dairy and fruit-farming and 
the like. It has also placed it in the power of the Councils to 
apportion grants of money to such secondary schools and institutes 
as needed laboratories or additional teachers of science, and in a few 
cases to establish technical schools. But it has not helped them to 
take a large general view of the whole problem of secondary 
education in their several districts. Still less has it qualified them 
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to take over the enormous responsibility of superintending the whole 
business of elementary instruction and thus to bring within their 
province all the children in primary schools, who number at least six 
times as many as the scholars in all the higher and technical schools 
put together. The County Councils are not prepared to undertake 
so formidable an addition to their present work. They were not 
elected with a view te such duties. They have no mandate from 
their constituents in respect to the principles they are to adopt 
or the policy to be pursued. To supplant in their favour other 
bodies already familiar with primary schools and qualified by long 
experience in superintending them, is at least a premature and 
hazardous experiment—a leap in the dark. 

The Duke of Devonshire has publicly expressed his regret at the 
impending supersession of School Boards whose work in popular 
education, especially their zeal in the establishment of higher grade 
schools, he has often helped and encouraged, and most generously 
acknowledged. But why has the work of the Boards been so well 
done? Because those who did it received an impulse from a body of 
ratepayers who were well acquainted with the local needs and with 
the qualifications of those of their neighbours most likely to understand 
those needs. The law of 1870 has proved eminently favourable to 
the growth of local enthusiasm and interest in national education. 
School Boards owe their popularity and usefulness largely to their 
intimate knowledge of the circumstances of the town or district 
concerned. It is scarcely possible that County Councillors, drawn 
from a wider area and charged with the duty of distributing large 
funds to a great number of scattered schools, will prove equally 
successful or enjoy to the same degree the confidence of the 
parents. 

In Committee it may be hoped that a serious attempt will be made 
to modify the provisions of the Bill in regard to this vital question. It 
has been suggested that Clause I. of the Bill should beso amended as 
to postpone for the present so great and revolutionary a step as the 
complete destruction of the School Boards. Such an amendment might 
provide that ‘in a borough of over 10,000, or an urban district with a 
population of over 20,000, in which there is already a School Board, 
such School Board shall be the local authority for the purpose of Part 
IIL. of the Act.’ This course was powerfully advocated by the Dean of 
Ely, and has much to recommend it. Its adoption would greatly sim- 
plify the Bill. It would prevent dislocation of arrangements which at 
present are working well. It would not interfere with the enlarged 
powers in relation to secondary and higher education which are con- 
ferred on the County Councils by Part II. of the Bill, and it would leave 
those bodies the further power to absorb the rural School Boards and to 
take over the duties prescribed in Part III. in towns in which there is 
at present no School Board. Thus it would give to the County Councils 
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time to acquire such experience as may possibly justify the ultimate 
recognition of those bodies as fitted to take a larger share in the 
management of primary schools. But at present no case has been made 
out for such recognition. Neither the Commission of Lord Cross nor 
that of Mr. Bryce recommended or even contemplated such a step. 
When Mr. Forster in 1869 introduced the Endowed Schools Bill, 
one part of his scheme was designed to create a new tribunal and 
new procedure for the reform of educational endowments. The 
second part of the Bill had a larger scope and was framed so as to 
serve the purpose of organising intermediate education generally. 
But the author of the measure, finding that it was hopeless to carry 
so large a scheme, wisely withdrew Part II., and in this way succeeded 
in placing on the Statute Book the Endowed Schools Act (Part L), 
which has since effected so many valuable reforms. There is thus an 
excellent precedent for the division of the Bill of this year into two 
parts and for postponing for the present that part which is less 
acceptable to the country and which presents the greater difficulty. 
Incidentally, though not by deliberate design, the Bill, if enacted 
in its present form, will go far to deprive the community of the 
services of many persons who are now taking an active and most 
beneficial share in the business of national education. Under the 
existing system of elected School Boards, we have many ministers of 
religion who take a strong interest in the popular schools, who are 
content to sink their own denominational interests and to work in 
harmony with the members of different creeds in the discharge of a 
great civic duty. It isinthe public interest that such persons should 
Se welcomed and should increase in number. But the clergy will 
not be likely candidates for seats on the County or Borough Councils, 
although they might in a few instances be chosen by the Boards to 
serve in an inferior capacity as members of the advisory committees. 
It is not a little remarkable that the clergy— Roman as well as Anglican 
—who have received this Bill with effusive gratitude because it gives 
new help to schools under clerical management, appear to be wholly 
unmindful of the fact that the same measure virtually deprives them 
of some valuable opportunities of religious and moral influence in 
connection with the larger educational interests of the general com- 
munity. As members of School Boards, especially in the great 
towns, many of the clergy have done admirable and congenial work. 
They have not, of course, been at liberty to dominate the School 
Boards or to impress upon them an ecclesiastical character ; but they 
have, in conjunction with their fellow citizens, taken a substantial 
share in determining the educational policy of the Boards, and have 
been able to assure themselves that the religious and moral instrue- 
tion given within the terms of the Cowper-Temple clause is real and 
effective. In this way many of the ministers of religion of different 
seets have co-operated with municipal and other public authorities 
3Rr2 
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to the great advantage of the public, and, it may be added, to their 
own advantage and that of religious education also. 

These considerations apply mutatis mutandis if we consider the 
incidental bearing of the Bill on the influence and public usefulness 
of women. At present there are, according to the latest returns, 270 
women serving as members of School Boards in England and Wales. 
Each of them has been chosen by a constituency on the ground of 
her general ability and local knowledge. They have by universal 
agreement enriched the Boards with gifts and experience which have 
not only been of value in connection with girls’ schools, infant schools, 
and their teachers, but have often helped to enlarge the conception of 
the entire Board in regard to educational principles generally, and in 
particular to the practical bearing of those principles on the training of 
character and on the home life. They have, as a rule, had no party 
or trade interests to serve, but have been attracted to the work by 
strong interest in the schools and by the desire to render service to 
their teachers. The beneficent influence they have thus been able to 
exert results from the fact that they have behind them the authority 
of the ratepayers, who know them and have confidence in them. If 
they were chosen only by the men of a County Council to act 
as a subordinate committee for the term of one year, with no power 
of giving effect to their own recommendations or to control the 
general policy of the Council, their influence and their power of 
rendering service to the community would be materially lessened. 

It would not be right to assume that the framers of the Bill 
intended this result. But the result is none the less inevitable, 
as a consequence of the general provisions it contains. It is to 
be hoped that in Committee the House may devise means for 
remedying or averting the serious loss which the nation would sustain 
if opportunities for the useful public work of women were diminished. 
They are not eligible as members of County or Borough Councils, 
and in the present state of Parliamentary business no attempt to 
remove this disability would have any chance of success. It has 
been proposed that the Councils should be enjoined to place upon 
each of the committees constituted under Clause 12 (Part IV.) of the 
Bill a definite number or else a fixed proportion of women members. 
But such a general provision would work ill, seeing that in some 
places the necessary number of qualified ladies might not be avail- 
able, and that we need in the business of education to enlist the 
services of the best candidates whether they happen to be men or 
women. Probably the best way to meet the difficulty is to insert in 
Clause 12 a general injunction that ‘In forming the advisory com- 
mittee the Council should have regard to the expediency of securing, 
whenever possible, the services of women on those committees.’ 
This may appear somewhat indefinite, but a provision of this kind, 
making it a permanent statutory obligation on the Councils, could not 
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be inoperative, There is an excellent precedent in Section 12 of the 
Endowed Schools Act of 1869. ‘In framing schemes under this 
Act provision shall be made, as far as conveniently may be, for ex- 
tending to girls the benefits of endowments,’ That section of the 
Act, though merely general in its terms, has had the effect of 
securing many substantial advantages to the education of girls and 
women by the division of scholarship and exhibition funds between 
scholars of both sexes as well as by the establishment of grammar 
and other intermediate and higher schools for girls on the basis of 
ancient endowed foundations. 

The provisions for the future supply of new schools (sections 9 and 
10) deserve careful attention and criticism. At present the law 
secures that ‘ there shall be in every school district sufficient accom- 
modation for all the children resident in that district for whose 
elementary education efficient and suitable provision is not otherwise 
made,’ and that where there is deficiency in such provision, it is to 
be supplied by a School Board. Now no such obligation is in future 
to rest upon the new local authority. On the contrary, if that 
authority in the exercise of its discretionary power desires to supply 
a lack of accommodation by means of a school on a public and 
undenominational basis, it will be found that several hindrances are 
placed by the Bill in the way of the fulfilment of such adesire. Public 
notice must be given, end during three months the managers of any 
existing school and any ten ratepayers may appeal to the Board of 
Education in opposition to the proposal. Counter proposals from 
‘ other persons’ may take effect in the establishment of one or more 
schools, and no one of them will be regarded as ‘unnecessary’ if it 
has an average attendance of thirty children. Since every such 
school not provided by the local authority will be ipso facto a ‘ volun- 
tary ’ school, it will be entitled to the special aid grant of five shillings 
per head under the Voluntary Schools Act of 1897, and thus the 
ratepayers will have a strong pecuniary motive for availing them- 
selves of this provision, and for preferring a denominational to an 
undenominational schoo]. In this way the Bill will often serve to 
bring into existence several small and inefficient private schools where 
one would suffice, and will put a premium on the perpetuation of the 
denominational principle in public education. 

The inadequacy of the provision for extending and improving 
secondary education is one of the most conspicuous features of the Bill. 
Power is given to the County Council by Part II. (Higher Education) 
“to supply or aid the supply of education other than elementary.’ 
Later provisions in the Bill indicate that since elementary education 
is to cease at the age of fifteen, all higher grade and continuation 
‘schools, all evening schools and classes, pupil-teacher classes and 
training colleges, will come within the province of ‘ higher education,’ 
besides all grammar and endowed schools, science classes, and middle 
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schools generally. The resources available for these purposes are to 
consist partly of the fees of scholars, partly of such residue under 
the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act, as the Councils may 
apply to the purpose; and partly of an amount which may be raised 
by a rate not exceeding two pence in the pound. But the Councils 
are under no obligation either to apply the ‘whisky money’ to 
education or to make an education rate at all. And, judging from 
the discussions which have taken place in the country ' and from the 
very significant utterances of Mr. Chaplin, there will be a formidable 
opposition to the levying of a rate in the counties, and certainly 
to any such additional rate as may be demanded by the local 
authority under Section 2, Part II., of the Bill. It is manifest that 
the resources thus placed at the disposal of the Council for the 
varied and important purposes which that body is expected to fulfil, 
even if full advantage is taken of the permissive clauses, will prove 
wholly insufficient. 


II 


These considerations have an obvious and important bearing on 
educational efficiency, so far as it is promoted by this Bill. Larger 
funds will be absolutely necessary if anything is to be effectively 
done to organise secondary education. And the Bill does not pro- 


vide such funds. In School Board areas we have been accustomed 
to see a good deal of the sort of local patriotism which makes the 
inhabitants proud of their schools and content to pay high rates. 
But no ratepayer is likely to prove enthusiastic about the supply 
or efficiency of schools in a whole county or large district, however 
he cares about the school near his own home. One obvious 
defect in the present Bill is, as we have seen, that it does 
not supply the money needed for any extensive improvement in 
secondary schools. It does not impose on the County Councils any 
obligation to supply such schools, nor, even if the rates suffice, does 
it indicate what should be the character of the higher education 
provided, nor in what way such schools should be aided, how their 
efficiency shall be tested, or to what extent they should be controlled. 
If, however, the schemes which are to be drawn up under Section 12 
of the Bill turn out to be satisfactory, and to take full advantage of 
such permissive clauses as are there provided, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that, so far as higher instruction is concerned, the education 
committees constituted by that clause, and acting on the lines now 
so generally adopted by the technical committees of the County 

' At the annual general meeting on the 7th of May last of the County Councils 
Association, a resolution expressing in general terms approval of the Bill was carried, 
but an amended resolution was also passed, ‘ that the additional expenditure rendered 


necessary by the Education Bill of 1902 should not be raised exclusively out of the 
rates.’ 
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Councils, will be able to effect a substantial and much needed, 
though still incomplete, reform. 

But it is in regard to elementary schools (Part III.) that the 
provisions of the Bill chiefly require revision and amendment. In 
fact, there existed no adequate reason for encumbering the present 
Bill with elementary schools at all. A small section of militant 
Churchmen demanded more favourable terms for denominational 
schools ; but otherwise there was no obvious necessity for altering in 
1902 the settlement made in 1870. That settlement has succeeded 
in covering the country, even its remotest corners, with elementary 
schools. It has dispensed State aid to them on conditions which 
have proved acceptable to all the religious bodies interesting 
themselves in the matter. It has made adequate provision for 
the accommodation of one sixth of the whole population in public 
elementary schools, and placed them all under the inspection of 
Government officers, provided qualified teachers, and, on the whole, 
though still capable of great improvement, it has proved itself well 
adapted to its purpose. There was no need for a complete bouleverse- 
ment of an edifice which has been slowly rising and adapting itself to 
our changing needs during thirty years, and there has been no general 
demand for its overthrow. The managers, denominational and 
undenominational alike, were responsible only to two authorities—on 
the one hand, the School Board or the voluntary subscribers who pro- 
vided the local contributions, and, on the other, the central Education 
Board at Whitehall. Now there are to be two authorities besides 
the local managers—the Council acting through its committee, 
and the Board of Education. It is not easy to see what this 
arrangement will do to promote efficiency in the schools or unity of 
administration. To keep a school in vigour and usefulness you 
need, besides an efficient staff and a good educational plan, the 
supervision of a responsible public body near at hand, and 
representing to some extent the wishes of the inhabitants, and 
a proper test of the scholars’ proficiency by an outside and 
independent authority. But it is not clear that the proposed local 
authority under Section 6, Part III., will be able to fulfil either or 
both of these purposes. It cannot possess the knowledge which will 
enable them to ‘manage’ the schools, to lay down time-tables and 
schemes of instruction, to appoint the teachers, or to visit the school 
from time to time and see that it is being properly conducted. 
Section 8 (a) indeed declares that the committee may ‘ give directions’ 
to the managers in regard to the secular instruction and (6) inspect 
the school and its accounts. But apparently it will have no effective 
control ; for, if the ‘directions’ should be disregarded or the results 
of the ‘inspection’ be unsatisfactory, the committee will not be in a 
position to withhold from the school its share of the money received 
from rates or to insist on improvement. This point is of all the more 
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importance because of late years the central Board of Education has 
deemed it right to renounce some of the functions which it formerly 
discharged. Managers were for a long time accustomed to receive from 
the Education Department a detailed report after the visit of H. M. In- 
spector, conveying to them particulars respecting the state of each class, 
the results of the examination, the discipline and general intelligence 
of the scholars, and the defects, if any, which ought to be remedied in 
respect to each subject of instruction. Grants were awarded which 
were, when necessary, graduated so as to correspond to the degrees 
of efficiency in the schools, and the managers were warned that 
unless certain specified improvements were made, the amount of the 
grant might probably be reduced. The system was not free from objec- 
tion, but at least it supplied an incentive to improvement and a check 
upon lethargy and unintelligent routine. Of late it has been superseded 
by general inspection, and the Board of Education has ceased to 
test the progress of the children by systematic examination, or to 
recognise in its award of grants any practical difference between 
good, bad, and indifferent schools. This change of policy was doubt- 
less designed to leave larger freedom to both teachers and managers, 
and to encourage in them a stronger sense of responsibility. But it 
must not be expected to effect this result in all cases. Freedom to 
improve may easily be interpreted to imply freedom to continue unim- 
proved; and some stimulus is needed, no less for the average man 
than for the most mechanical and apathetic teacher, to induce him 
to put more thought, more science, and more energy into his work. 
Whence, for the future, is this stimulus to be sought? Not from 
the parents, for they will have no opportunity to express by their 
votes their wishes about the progress of the school; not necessarily 
from the managers themselves, who will probably be content with 
any arrangement which secures their financial stability ; not. from 
the committee of the County Council, which may give directions, 
but has no power to see them carried into effect; and not from the 
Board of Education, which has left the efficient control of schools and 
the maintenance of a high educational standard to other agencies 
than its own. 

Section 18, which places the age of fifteen as the limit of the 
school life in an elementary school, will, it is to be feared, act as a 
serious hindrance to educational progress. There is for example one 
elass peculiarly entitled to public sympathy and encouragement—-the 
parents who are prepared to sacrifice for a time the wages which a 
son might earn, in order that he might receive a better education. 
For such a boy the thing needed is not removal to a secondary or 
grammar school, with its advanced literary curriculum, but a con- 
tinuance for a year longer at a higher department of a good 
elementary school where the teaching is carried forward on the same 
lines. Unless the age limit in the Bill is extended to sixteen many 
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of the most promising of the children of the working classes will be 
discouraged, and will be compelled to bring their school studies to a 
premature and unnecessary close, and thus to lose the opportunity 
of taking for life better positions in the ranks of skilled industry. 

On the whole, it is difficult to look forward without grave anxiety 
to the future of our elementary instruction under the novel and 
complex conditions contemplated in this Bill. 


Ill 


It is not however professed by either the framers or the supporters 
of the Bill that it will do anything to improve the aims or processes 
of education, to increase the supply of good teachers, or to excite 
among a larger number of the public an active interest in the 
subject. The only clear purpose recognisable in Part ILI. of the Bill 
is the multiplication of denominational schools and the strengthening 
and perpetuating of the theory which those schools represent. It 
therefore becomes important to inquire how that principle will 
operate under the provisions of the Bill. For many years, the 
supporters of Church schools have complained of the ‘ intolerable 
strain’ experienced by them when they are called on to pay sub- 
scriptions. They have contended that the denominational schools 
ought to be placed on the same footing as other schools in regard to 
aid from public sources. It is a curious plea. Actual equality of 
treatment is not really asked for, and is indeed not possible, for in 
the case of a Board school the public, which finds the funds, also 
controls the management, while in Church and Catholic schools 
the body which retains the management asks to be released from 
the duty of finding the funds. However, the plea has been admitted 
on more than one occasion. The Act which in 1891 relieved parents 
from the payment of fees also brought considerable relief to the 
Voluntary subscribers. Another Act, in 1897, gave a ‘special aid 
grant’ of five shillings per scholar to Voluntary schools, and also 
released managers from the duty of paying rates for their schoolrooms 
and playgrounds. Nowit is proposed to advance a step farther in the 
same direction; to throw upon the taxpayer and the ratepayer 
‘ta whole burden of maintenance, on the easy conditions that 

e school fabric, which in many cases was erected at the partial 
2xpense of the Treasury, shall be kept in repair, and that the 
self-appointed managers shall receive as colleagues on their com- 
mittee some members, not exceeding one-third of the whole, to 
be appointed by the local education authority. Sections 8, 9, and 
10 read together offer, as has just been shown, exceptional encourage- 
ment to the establishment of new Voluntary schools, and place them 
in a position of great advantage in comparison with schools which are 
not denominational. Thus the most important result of the Bill, if 
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passed in its present form, will be to give new aid and encourage- 
ment to clerical influence and to private management, and so to 
postpone for a long time the due incorporation of the rural schools 
into a coherent system of popular education. 

It must be owned that the problem of rural education is not with- 
out difficulty and that the existing state of things in small places 
where there is room for only one school does not admit of any radical 
change. Though the village school is often unsatisfactory, there are 
many places in which the kindly and judicious supervision of the 
Rector and his family, aided by the Squire and the Lady Bountiful 
of the great house, suffice to make it deservedly popular in the parish. 
But it is known as the Rector’s or the Vicar’s school, and it is some- 
times a source of grave contention and complaint because it is regarded 
as a private rather than a public institution. What is chiefly needed is 
a due representation of the inhabitants for whose children the school 
exists. This indispensable element in the local management the Bill 
does nothing to provide. The committees through whom the Council 
acts are brought together from different parts of a very wide area, and 
eannot possibly be cognisant of all the details on which the actual 
efficiency of the village school depends. The ‘control’ with which 
the Bill invests the local educational authority and its committee is 
very vaguely defined in the Bill, and is of far less real importance 
to the well-being of the school than the ‘management’ of the 
committee on the spot. Sir Edward Grey made in his speech a 
valuable suggestion that the Parish Council should, in the rural 
districts, be entrusted with a share in the management of the parochial 
school. This well deserves the consideration of the House when the 
Bill is in Committee. If, for example, a body of managers were 
composed of six persons, of whom two were appointed by the trustees 
who owned the school building, two by the Parish Council, and two 
by the local education authority, this body would represent fairly 
three forms of influence— that of the founders and the traditions of the 
school ; that of the inhabitants of the village and the parents of the 
children ; and that of the county authority. The school would thus 
become in fact, as well as in name, a ‘National’ school, would 
be placed in due relation to the general organisation of the county, 
and yet would be in close touch with the actual needs of the parish. 

It is right to say here that Lord Hugh Cecil, the protagonist of 
what is sometimes called the clerical party in the House of Commons, 
lifted up the discussion of the whole subject to a higher plane 
than that usually reached in political controversy. The lofty 
tone of his speech, his earnest plea for spiritual and moral culture, 
his dissatisfaction with the materialism of the age and the. promi- 
nence given in public discussions to the industrial and commercial 
side of education, and his protest against the false and unworthy con- 
ceptions of national welfare and greatness which so often prevail at the 
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time of a popular war, profoundly moved the House, and enlisted the 
warm sympathy of many who didered from him entirely as to the 
means by which his own noble ideals can best be realised. But 
when, after all, his only panacea turned out to be the recognition 
of the denominational principle in the popular day school, and the 
teaching to young children of creeds and formularies which it is im- 
possible for them to understand, one became painfully struck by the 
inadequacy of the means to the desired end. His insistence on the 
eurious thesis that every parent, even an atheist, has a right to claim 
that the form of religion, or of irreligion, which he professes shall be 
taught in the public school and at the public expense, showed in what 
a dream-land the speaker lived and how hopelessly impracticable 
was. the policy he advocated. His ingenious description of the 
difference between a Church school and a Board school, the one 
having a single door of admission and the other two doors, that of 
exit leading straight into the Church, was well calculated to bewilder 
his hearers and to suggest to them two or three embarrassing ques- 
tions, ¢.g. Do the children from Church schools after leaving become 
members or even attendants at Church? Is it not rather the fact 
that the manner in which doctrine and precept are enforced in 
those schools is often so unskilful and unintelligent that it has 
exactly the contrary effect to that intended, and that the one class 
in the community which furnishes the fewest adherents to the 
Established Church is that whose members have in youth been 
instructed in elementary schools? Has it ever been proved that the 
children educated in Board schools when they pass out into the world 
are less likely to attend Church services and Church Sunday-schools 
than the children whose teaching and discipline have been expressly 
designed to conduct them thither? And, even if it were so, is it any 
part of the duty of the State to recognise theological and sectarian 
differences, or to interpose any hindrance either on the one hand to 
the establishment of schools on a non-sectarian basis, or on the 
other hand to the legitimate efforts of the Churches, outside of the 
public school, to attract the children of the people to their respective 
communions? Yet the Bill, as it stands, virtually provides that all 
new schools shall be of the voluntary or denominational type ; and 
offers to endow such schools with exceptional privilege. This isa 
provision seriously demanding consideration and amendment in 
Committee. Either the ‘special aid’ granted under the Voluntary 
Schools Act of 1897 should be made available for all necessitous 
schools alike, whether voluntary or established by the local authority, 
or that Act should be repealed altogether. 

It is constantly assumed in Parliament and elsewhere that who- 
ever objects to the extension of clerical influence in the elementary 
schools is necessarily a nonconformist, or at least one who desires to 
give to those schools a nonconformist character. This assumption 
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is far from the truth. An increasing number of statesmen and 
thinkers, in the Establishment as well as out of it, are of opinion that 
the State ought to abstain from attempts to serve the denominational 
interests of any section of the Christian Church. But the most 
militant Dissenters do not seek to identify the Board schools with 
the interests of any denomination, or even with the ‘dissidence of 
dissent.’ There is no evidence that the nonconformists have ever 
tried to use the popular schools so as to teach nonconformity ; while 
it is the avowed design of the Church Schools to teach Church- 
manship. And herein lies the key to the main difference between 
those who contend for a truly national system of unsectarian 
instruction and those who wish to frame a system which shall be 
specially adapted to meet the wishes of a religious denomination. 

After all, our main security for the religious character of public 
education depends on the vigilance of public bodies in securing 
proper qualifications on the part of teachers, in helping and sustain- 
ing them in their arduous work, and in submitting the efficiency of 
that work to due examination and inspection. Those who are respon- 
sible for the selection of schoolmasters and mistresses will properly seek 
for evidence of high personal character and thorough professional 
qualifications ; but will, as in all other departments of responsible 
public service, rely wholly on such evidence, and abstain from 
any inquisition into the private beliefs of candidates. Theological 
tests have never succeeded in preserving pulpits or professorial chairs 
from heterodoxy or incapacity. They would do nothing but mischief 
if they were introduced into the region of national education. 

What the public hoped for in the legislation of the present session 
was a Bill which should meet the urgent need of a good supply of 
secondary and higher schools, under such arrangements as would fit 
in well with the existing provision for elementary education without 
needlessly disturbing it. What was not expected or generally desired 
was the transfer of the whole organisation of elementary schools 
to new and untried authorities and the complete reversal of the 
policy of the Act of 1870. Under that Act every district in the 
country has been supplied with good primary schools; the relations 
between municipal and religious bodies and the State have been 
settled on a satisfactory basis; and in one department of the field at 
least our provision for national education has become tolerably com- 
plete. The new projects now contained in the Bill, so far as higher 
education is affected, have much to recommend them, and would 
probably have received general approval after a few amendments in 
detail. -It is because the advocates of denominationalism in our 
primary schools have thought this a favourable opportunity for grasp- 
ing at a new advantage for their own cause, that the Bill is now 
found to bristle with difficulties and to arouse earnest opposition. 
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We cannot safely disregard the teaching of history. And in 
respect to one point, that teaching is clear and emphatic. The 
‘advancement of knowledge’ in the broad sense, understood alike by 
Bacon and Milton in the seventeenth century and by Matthew 
Arnold and Herbert Spencer in the nineteenth, has never been a 
prominent object of attainment, in the eyes of the Churches, and has 
never been greatly helped by them. This implies no reproach or 
just ground of complaint, since those bodies exist for other objects ; 
and the propagation of certain religious tenets, and the extension of 
the influence of the community which believes in them, are reason- 
ably regarded by that community as considerations paramount to all 
others. But these are not and cannot be paramount considerations 
in the policy of the State. And when an Englishman comes to 
look back on the history of the nation’s intellectual progress, 
he cannot fail to see that we owe such improvement as has been 
made to the efforts of statesmen, writers and teachers, municipal 
and public bodies, universities, munificent citizens, and an awakened 
public opinion, rather than to ecclesiastical influences in anv form. 
And if, with this experience behind him, he looks wistfully forward 
into the unknown future, he will perforce conclude that it is by 
making public education more national and less sectarian that the 
highest welfare of the coming generation can be best secured. The 
Bill, if passed in its present shape, cannot even by its best friends be 


looked upon as a final settlement of a complex and urgent problem. 
No settlement of the education question can ever be permanent in 
this country which does not do much more than is here attempted, 
both to awaken and to satisfy the public demand for a truly liberal 
education, and which does not subordinate all sectional interests— 
ecclesiastical or otherwise—to the larger intellectual and moral 
interests of the nation as a whole. 


J. G. FIitca. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE QUESTION 


OF THE MODERN TRAINED NURSES 


I 


So much has been written on this subject in reply to an article of 
mine which appeared in the April number of this Review that I 
am glad to be allowed to approach it once more. 

The attitude which most of my critics have adopted is one of 
surprise and indignation that anyone, more particularly a woman, 
should have ventured to sit in judgment on the members of the 
nursing profession, presumably because so long as nurses are satisfied 
with themselves, no one else is to be allowed to express an adverse 
opinion. Miss Isla Stewart, for one, ‘considers that it is almost a 
crime that any woman should attempt to disparage a whole profession 
of her own sex,’ and there are many others who are in cordial agree- 
ment with her. It is open to question whether by thus doing these 
well-intentioned persons have rendered any real service to the cause 
of which they have constituted themselves the champions. On the 
contrary, this course of action will certainly fail to meet the approval 
of many who have the best interests of the profession at heart, and 
of the more thoughtful women in the ranks of the nurses themselves. 
These latter, I venture to think, are more likely to prefer to range 
themselves on the side of a writer in The Nursing Record who con- 
cludes a detailed consideration of my article with the remark that 
‘it is all to the good that nursing matters should be discussed 
by those of the public who have considered them, for it is indisput- 
able that without the help of the public, nurses will never obtain the 
reforms for which they have long pleaded and worked.’ It is well 
that some of the nurses speak in this tone. It is in strong 
contrast to the language heard on the other side of the camp, to 
which it affords a welcome relief. Of course, the general public has 
a perfect right to an opinion on nursing matters, and also to express 
that opinion whenever it is considered that there is need for a little 
plain speaking. 
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Many of those who have written in defence of the nurses have 
not contented themselves with a wholesale condemnation of anyone 
who attempts a criticism of them; but they goa step farther, and 
claim that the nurses are, individually and collectively, so richly 
endowed with all the virtues that if it should ever be discovered that 
one or two of them fall short of an exceedingly high standard of 
excellence, the occurrence is so rare and the weight on the opposite 
side of the scale so enormous that it is really not worth anyone’s 
while to take it into serious consideration. That there are a very 
large number of hard-working, devoted women among the nurses of 
our great hospitals and nursing institutions is too obvious a fact to 
need any statement. If it were not so the whole fabric of nursing 
organisation would have crumbled to dust long ago. I do not 
believe that the better class of nurses have resented my remarks 
or have felt that I was doing them an injustice. No one knows 
better than they do how the ranks of the profession have been 
swelled of late years by large numbers of women who are unfitted 
for it from every point of view. It is these nurses who bring such 
discredit on it, and it is their bad work which has been the cause of 
such serious complaint. The profession has come to attract to itself 
a most undesirable class of women,-who threaten to outnumber the 
more trustworthy and conscientious workers. These latter are 
perfectly aware of this fact, and they deplore it most genuinely. 
They know full well that my remarks were not intended to apply 
to them, and no one would welcome with more enthusiasm than they 
will any measures of reform which may be suggested to purge their 
ranks of these undesirable members. 

Intense indignation has been expressed at the charges brought 
against nurses of callousness and indifference to suffering, dis- 
played sometimes even in the presence of death ; and it is suggested 
that these charges have been wantonly made, and without adequate 
evidence to support them. There are many people who could come 
forward with facts drawn from experience which would amply bear 
out what I say, and I shall presently append a few illustrative cases 
sent to me since my article appeared, and in confirmation of its 
purport, by correspondents of great position and authority. I will 
first, however, mention some which have come under my own im- 
mediate notice, the patients in each instance being personal friends 
of mine. 

One.is that of a nurse who was called in to a case of diphtheria. 
She proved herself to be very capable and efficient, and the patient 
made a good recovery. One day when the latter was so far con- 
valescent that she was able to sit up and converse, she remarked to 
her nurse that she thought nurses’ lives must be very sad, as they 
were continually coming in contact with suffering, and must so 
frequently have to witness painful and harrowing scenes. To this 
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the nurse replied, indifferently, ‘Oh, yes! but then you know some 
people make such funny noises when they are dying that it is all 
I can do to keep from laughing.’ 

A second case was that of a nurse attending a patient who 
was hopelessly ill, the doctor having told her friends from the 
very first that there was no chance whatever of her recovery. One 
morning it was obvious that the end was very near. There was 
nothing more to be done for her; the nurse was resting in another 
room, and a sister and a favourite cousin of the invalid were 
watching by the bedside. Presently the door opened, and the nurse 
came in. She looked in some surprise at her patient. ‘Is she not 
dead yet ?’ she inquired ; and adding calmly ‘ Ob, well, she is as good 
as dead,’ she walked across the room and noisily opened a drawer, from 
which she proceeded to take a pieceof linen. She judged the length 
of the strip she should presently require by hastily measuring it 
round her own head, and then tore it audibly across, placing the 
remainder back in the drawer, which she closed again. The feelings 
of the watchers by the bed may be imagined ; and yet this was no 
ignorant, incompetent nurse who would be disowned by the profes- 
sion. She was, on the contrary, exceedingly clever and skilfal. 

Another case is that of a nurse who on one occasion came from 
the hospital where she was nursing to the house of a mutual friend 
where I also happened to be. We did not ask her about her work, 
but after the manner of her kind she soon began to talk about it. 
Among other interesting items of news, she informed us that she 
had just come off duty, and that she had been nursing a man who 
was dying ; that she had been dreadfally afraid lest he should die 
while she was with him, but that she had managed to keep him alive 
‘by giving him brandy and things ’—not, as we at first thought, 
because she shrank from the painful experience of being present at 
the death, but because she hoped to be spared the labour of perform- 
ing the duties which would be necessary after death had supervened, 
and which she described as. ‘a nuisance.’ She congratulated herself 
on having kept her patient alive until she was relieved of her charge 
by the nurse who was to take the next duty. 

A less serious case occurred in one of our foremost London 
hospitals. The patient, also a friend of mine, was in one of the 
general wards for a course of treatment which she could not obtain 
conveniently in her own home. This treatment necessitated her 
lying in one position, and the pillows were arranged accordingly. 
The patient was extremely uncomfortable, and could get no rest, and 
requested that a slight alteration should be made in the way they were 
disposed. The nurse replied that it could not be done, as ‘ it would 
look so badly.’ Later in the day my friend, who was in a state of 
great discomfort, called another nurse and repeated her request, but 
met with the same reply that it would not look well, She then gave 
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it up as hopeless, and endured it as well as she could. A day or two 
later, summoning up her courage again, she called the ward sister 
to her and asked if the alteration might be effected. The sister at 
once assented, and made the desired change then and there, to the 
patient’s intense relief. 

I will now quote a few of the cases from the correspondence 
above referred to. 


‘Being deeply distressed at the deplorable condition into which 
a friend of mine had fallen from illness which rendered her quite 
helpless, I undertook to provide her with the best trained nurses to 
be had. So far she had been content with ordinary, but faithful, 
attendants in receipt of ordinary wages, and with no pretensions to 
high-class nursing. The invalid was in reduced circumstances, 
having, during her husband’s and father’s lives, been accustomed to 
every luxury. Being a sensible woman, she had no hesitation in 
bringing herself down to the level of her fortunes. Into the tiny, 
but exceedingly refined house, trained nurse No. 1 appeared, and 
soon began to assume airs of great superiority. Next morning the 
faithful attendant gave her a duster, asking if she would mind 
dusting the room. She took it, but could not withhold adding, “I 
wonder what my people would say if they saw me with a duster in 
my hand!” After this she soon gave notice that it was not the sort 
of establishment she was accustomed to, and left at the end of a 
week, with the 2/. 2s., 2s. 6d. washing, and heavy travelling 
expenses. She was succeeded by trained nurse No. 2, who was 
equally superior, and caused the patient great pain by wearing 
bangles on her wrists which were always falling over her hands. As 
the unfortunate invalid was a mere skeleton and required to be 
frequently moved and turned round in bed, the hard bangles hurt 
her so much that she moaned out inarticulate sounds, being unable 
to speak in the ordinary way owing to the nature of the case. This 
made the nurse very angry, but she would not condescend to remove 
the cause of the disturbance. She also left at the end of the week, 
with all the additional expenses attached to the usual fee. After 
trying five or six the effort had to be given up, as it seemed im- 
possible to find any trained nurse willing to adapt herself to the 
conditions of the case.’ 


‘A young gentleman had gone through a serious operation in one 
of the London nursing homes. The mother lodged near to look 
after him, but during his convalescence returned to her home in the 
country for a few days. While she was absent, the nurse who had 
been attending him suggested going to the theatre, to which he 
assented. She took two places, then suggested dining at a restaurant 
first, so they went to the Savoy and had dinner @ deux, After the 
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theatre she proposed an oyster supper, but by this time he was too 
ill to accede, but gave her permission to go with a friend at his 
expense. He was so ill next day that his mother was sent for and 
found out all about it.’ 


‘A gentleman went to call on a friend at a nursing home in 
London. The door was opened by a smart nurse who invited him in 
and asked jauntily if he would not stay to lunch. He said he had 
not been invited to lunch, but had come to see his friend. When 
he was shown into his friend’s room he found him in a very agitated 
state of mind, begging to be taken away, as the nurse (whom he had 
seen at the door) was making up to him and he could not tell how it 
would end. The doctor was spoken to about it, but would not allow 
him to be moved. Matters at length became so serious from the 
importunities of the nurse that he had to be rescued by his friends 
and carried off.’ 


‘An officer of the British Army had a letter one day from his 
father, informing him that he had altered his will, and instead of 
leaving his money to his children, it was his intention to leave it to 
the nurse who was then attending him in his last illness. As he had 
deliberately written to each one of his children his intention, nothing 
could upset the will.’ 


All this is not pleasant reading—far from it. But it was 
necessary to produce evidence in support of my case. Should it be 
argued that a few isolated instances cannot be held to prove any- 
thing conclusively, my reply would be that each single case is, of 
necessity, an isolated one, and my point is that such isolated instances 
occur with far too great frequency, and that in the aggregate the 
number is too large. Then it may be urged that my experience has 
been exceptionally unfortunate. I do not believe that that is so, 
but Iam willing to submit the matter to the judgment of my readers. 
Each one can decide for himself. He will know whether he and 
his friends have or have not been similarly unfortunate. It is 
not a point to be settled arbitrarily by the Superintendents of 
nursing institutions and the members of Hospital Committees. 
Appealing to nurses, I would ask any who may read this whether it 
is not a fact that, incapable as they themselves may be of this 
conduct, they have in the course of their nursing career met with 
many in the ranks of the profession against whom they could 
believe that these charges might with justice be preferred. 

It is contended that the demand for trained nurses is steadily on 
the increase, and that this fact is in itself ample refutation of any 
imputation on their character. I very much doubt if that is a safe 
deduction, and would rather suggest that it is due to the fact that 
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people are becoming more and more alive to the evils attendant on 
amateur nursing methods, while the doctors are in the same degree 
more intolerant of them. Too many valuable lives have been lost in 
the past, and much unnecessary suffering has been inadvertently 
inflicted thereby. It has now come to be very generally recognised 
that, in order to give the patient the best chance of making a speedy 
recovery, professional assistance should be called in from the 
very first. When those who are near and dear to us are over- 
taken by an illness of a serious nature, we are hardly likely to allow 
selfish considerations to stand in the way of any arrangement which 
may conduce to their restoration to health. Are we not, rather, ready 
and willing to make any sacrifice, however great, which may help to 
bring about such a desired result? However much they may dislike 
to receive a nurse into their houses, few people would at such a 
moment study their personal convenience and comfort. There is too 
much at stake, and so it happens that the trained nurse is sent for. 

In conclusion I would say that I do not believe any thought- 
ful reader will accuse me of an animus against nurses, but will 
readily recognise that my efforts have been directed to doing their 
profession a service. There is a much needed work to be accomplished 
in casting out of the ranks many whose presence there is deplored by 
every one who has the best interests of the cause at heart. 


M. F. JOHNSTON. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE MODERN 
TRAINED NURSES 


II 


TuE article written by Miss Johnston in the April number of this 
Review has given rise to much controversy in nursing circles. Her 
arguments, we feel bound to admit, are brought forward in a just 
and convincing manner, and we must also admit that her statements 
are in the main truthful. 

What we do not understand is, why should the public expect 
infallibility, or something approaching infallibility, from the hospital 
nurses ? 

Why should it be necessary for Miss Johnston to plead for the 
indulgence of a censorious public in its judgment of these much 
abused women ? 

The fact should be recognised that practically all the nurses in 
British hospitals are of British nationality, therefore some of the 
faults attributed to nurses must also be attributed to the bad up- 
bringing bestowed on children by British parents. We contend that 
many of the faults complained of in the trained nurse can be traced 
to defective principles, unrefined environment, and lack of domestic 
training, all of which are due to the neglect of parents in the early 
lives of their children. 

Sick nursing is, in a measure, analogous to tuberculosis—very 
few families escape the disease. In nearly every connection there 
is, or has been, a member who enrolled as a hospital nurse, and 
because of this we hold that primarily the public is responsible for 
the deficiencies which exist in the nursing profession. Women enter 
hospitals at ages ranging between twenty-one and twenty-five, and it 
is expected that in three years’ training the hospital authorities 
should be able to eradicate faults of twenty-one years’ standing, and 
at the same time infuse into the novice efficiency, gentleness, sym- 
pathy, and many other desirable attributes. 

It is the duty of the public to see that well-brought-up, nice- 
minded, capable women are sent to be trained, and hospital 
authorities will then be able to send to the public nice-minded, 
capable women as trained nurses. 

It is not sufficient to argue that a term of trial should prove the 
suitability of the candidate. In hospital we know that such is not 
the case. It is a matter of time, and sometimes a long time, before 
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the real character of a woman betrays itself, and then it is probably 
too late to remedy the evil. 

The mixed class in the nursing profession is, to a large extent, 
responsible for the bad qualities of which Miss Johnston writes. 
Women who have been domestic servants are frequently’accepted as 
candidates in our leading hospitals in London ; and in three or four 
years these women are sent out as private nurses, and,’according to 
the laws of the institution for which they work, their position must 
be assured as something approaching that of a lady in the houses to 
which they are sent. 

That these ladies are not capable of living up to this high 
standard we quite admit; neither by education nor by social 
environment are they fitted to cope with the situation that the 
mind of a real gentlewoman would accept with perfect ease. 

In consequence their lack of tact may cause friction, either with 
domestic servants of the house or with the members of the family, 
and the whole profession is tabooed because of the failings of one 
ignorant woman. 

We do not in this case blame the woman: she knows no better, 
she has acted in accordance with the factors that have shaped her 
evolution, and these factors were not of a very high order. 

The real fault lies with the existing conditions in hospitals of 
the acceptance of a lower order of women as nurses. 

The profession should be composed of educated gentlewomen 
only ; women whose environment has taught them the importance 
of gentle manners and soft-toned speech in the presence of sickness. 

In former days, when all nurses were of the order of ‘Gamps,’ 
hospitals were in anything but a satisfactory condition’; that should 
prove that the lower order of woman is not successful as a sick- 
nurse. The improvement in the condition of our hospitals in 
recent years must certainly be attributed in large measure to the 
superior class of women who have entered the profession; greater 
intelligence is naturally shown by a woman whose education has 
taught her to understand her work from a scientific point of view; 
and her intelligént work has undoubtedly a beneficial effect on her 
patients morally and physically. 

That this condition could be still greatly improved is certain, 
and if a higher standard of education were imperative below which 
no woman should be eligible as a sick-nurse it would be a step 
towards that improvement. To show how far short that standard 
is in the present day, we read on many preliminary papers sent 
out to candidates the following question: ‘Can you read and write?’ 
We all know that in these days of Board-school education the 
question is practically a farce ; and we can well understand that if this 
is the maximum investigation as to the mental attainments of the 
candidate, we are likely to get some very queer women as nurses. 

It is for the public to take*steps in this matter; the movement 
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must come from outside: Over every hospital there is a committee 
of management and a council of governors. These are composed 
(at any rate in London) of some of the most influential men in the 
City ; they are responsible for every woman admitted as a nurse, and 
we fear that very often they are singularly ignorant of their responsi- 
bilities. Still, it is not a matter that should be passed over. It should 
not rest with any indoor official to decide on the class of woman 
fitted to occupy the post of probationer ; the class should be decided 
by the committee of men representing the confidence of the public, 
and then the feelings of the public would be less likely to be violated 
when they are compelled to employ trained nurses in their homes. 

Miss Johnston has dealt with the defective conditions surround- 
ing the lives of our nurses as being in some measure responsible for 
the bad traits developed in the profession. We should be glad to 
think it is so, but we cannot. 

The root of the matter lies in the women themselves ; the public 
send us inferior types to train, and then turn and rend us for 
sending them inferior nurses. 

No amount of training will make a coarse-minded woman a 
dainty nurse. The solution to that is, do not allow the coarse- 
minded woman to enter the profession. 

That the conditions surrounding the life of a hospital nurse are 
trying in the extreme is absolutely true. The profession is the 
hardest worked and the poorest paid of any, and it seems as if 
nothing short of a revolution in the organisation of hospitals will 
bring a better state of things. 

These wrong conditions are indirectly responsible for the falling- 
off of the better-class applicants during the last five or six years. 
Were shorter hours instituted, higher salaries paid, less strict disci- 
pline maintained, more generous diets allowed, less menial work appor- 
tioned, then we feel confident that gentlewomen would flock into the 
profession, and the demands of the public would begin to be realised. 

It is a work peculiarly suitable to a dainty, delicate-minded 
woman, provided that the conditions mentioned above are in vogue. 
As it is, a woman of refinement and education is apt to lose heart on 
account of the mental and physical discomforts to which she is sub- 
jected ; her enthusiasm, which was great, wanes; and finally, as she 
is not actually dependent on her profession, she leaves it for some- 
thing less trying to her susceptibilities. 

The whole matter from beginning to end lies at the door of the 
public : it is their money that supports these voluntary hospitals, and 
it is their right to see that a proper class of staff is maintained ; it 
is also their duty to institute organisation suitable to the needs of a 
refined class of women. 

Lucy M. Rag, 


Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital, Lady Superintendent. 
Coventry. 
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IIil 


THERE is one side of the question in ‘The Case against Hospital 
Nurses’ which has not been touched in the exceedingly interesting 
article in the April number of this Review. 

It is quite true that the experience of many is that the ‘ trained 
nurse’ whom we bring into our homes to nurse our sick folk is often 
a very ill-mannered, bumptious, self-assertive person. She is often 
rough in her ways and coarse of speech ; a cause of great annoyance, 
even exasperation, to her employers and irritation to their house- 
hold! 

This state of things is deplorable, the more so when one realises 
that nursing is, as the writer of the article so truly says, ‘the one 
profession of all others that one would have imagined would have 
earned the highest respect and gratitude of all men.’ One cannot 
help believing, however, that we, the public, have ourselves in great 
measure to blame that the nurse is often so far removed from the 
traditional ministering angel ! 

We are getting more and more into the habit of employing 
(without sufficient reason) paid nurses to tend our sick in slight 
illnesses which are, or ought to be, well within our own nursing 
capacity and that of our households. It is a duty, if not a labour 
of love, to look after our patients ourselves in such cases, but either 
indolence or ignorance, or both, prompt us to send for a trained 
nurse, 

Furthermore, in the many cases where a nurse is rightly em- 
ployed and her services imperatively needed, the patient is often too 
completely handed over to her care. With what astonishing faith 
and confidence the relatives of a patient accept ‘ Nurse’s’ dicta! 
‘Nurse says,’ ‘ Nurse won’t allow,’ ‘ Nurse insists.’ It seems com- 
pletely forgotten that ‘ Nurse’ is, in most cases, absolutely unknown, 
taken on faith from one of the many nursing institutes. She may 
have great skill, much experience ; she has probably had her three 
years’ hospital training, and may be a good nurse from a technical point 
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of view. It would appear, then, that our error lies in the assumption 
that a good nurse necessarily means a good woman—so wise and 
careful a woman that she may be implicitly trusted. Experience, 
however, goes to show that even as ‘the youngest of us is not 
infallible,’ so, too, the best of nurses is but human ! 

Here, then, enters the question, ‘Who is really responsible for 
the care of our sick folk?’ It may seem a superfluous, if not a 
silly, query, but it is worth considering, the more so as from observa- 
tion we may conclude it is little thought about—or, if otherwise, with 
odd results. 

We must premise that we only speak here of sick folk nursed at 
home. From its very nature what we have to say precludes the case 
of patients in hospitals, either public or private. Further, to pre- 
vent all misapprehension at the outset, we wish to say that it is of 
our general responsibility towards those who are ill that we speak— 
indeed, if we may be forgiven rather loose wording, we refer to 
the common-sense government of affairs in a sick-room. We say 
nothing, except quite incidentally, of medical treatment. 

To return to our question, With whom does the responsibility 
really lie that everything is being done that should be done for a 
possibly helpless patient ? For the sake of clearness we will suppose 
a case of a child seriously ill, who has a mother. A doctor is called 
in: he advises that a nurse should be got. She arrives, and is 
installed. It is at this point that, in our opinion, the mother too 
often fails, to put it quite plainly, in her duty to her child. She 
behaves as though the nurse were solely and wholly responsible, 
and completely hands over the patient to her. This is wrong and 
unnatural—by so doing she shirks her duty and shelves responsibility. 

Who, then, is really responsible for the well-being and charge 
of the child? Is it the doctor, the nurse, or is it the person who 
employs both, who may be said to bring together the trio of patient, 
doctor, and nurse—we mean the mother? Surely there is but 
one answer! The medical man naturally can but advise and 
leave his instructions to be carried out, and it seems but natural 
and right that the mother should see that what he has ordered 
should be done. This is her duty in her family, as certainly as it 
would be that of a ‘ Sister ’ in hospital. 

This would appear so unquestionable as to amount to a foolish 
insistence upon the obvious. As a matter of experience, however, in a 
large proportion of cases the mother would not only be expected com- 
pletely to efface herself, but would be treated as an intruder should 
she be much in the patient’s room ; should she make many inquiries 
about the treatment or symptoms, the nurse would probably make 
her understand she considered relatives, especially mothers, generally 
ignorant and indiscreet, and, further, that answering questions to such 
was ‘ unprofessional.’ 
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A trained nurse may be, and from the happiest experience we 
know she often is,a noble woman ; sympathetic, considerate, patient, 
kind, and as skilful as she is good. On the other hand, she may be 
& young woman who has taken up nursing for no particular reason 
(or for not sufficiently good a reason) and gone through her hospital 
training without either special love or aptitude for her work—merely 
as a means of gaining an honest livelihood. Many trained nurses 
are, of course, of gentle birth, and, as most of us know, others 
leave us to infer they are, but there can be little doubt that the 
majority come from the same class as our upper domestic servants. 
Now, what woman of any experience expects her maids to do their 
work absolutely without supervision ? Do we not all too surely know 
that only the observant eye of the mistress will ensure that the 
housemaid does her duty? Yet her sister, the ‘hospital nurse,’ is 
left absolutely her own mistress when installed in many a patient’s 
room! Thus a young woman who in hospital has been first a much- 
snubbed probationer, and in her full-fledged nurse’s state under the 
strict rule of ward Sister and hospital Matron, often ‘ loses her head’ ; 
and can we wonder if she gets a funnily exaggerated notion of her 
own importance, and becomes, as it must be confessed she often 
does, an intolerable nuisance ? 

Hospital training gives knowledge of nursing, but it makes no 
pretence to formation of character. It will not make a foolish 
woman wise, an untruthful woman true, nor a careless woman more 
than superficially careful. A rather careless woman can go through 
her training and manage to qualify for private nursing. In hospital 
she is under such strict discipline and supervision in the wards that 
she cannot probably go far wrong; it is far otherwise in a private 
house. On this point it seems hardJy necessary to insist. 

Of course we have no right, and it would be manifestly unfair, 
to presuppose that a nurse who may be sent to our house belongs to 
the category of the undesirable; but as we know the latter exist, 
surely it behoves us to make reasonably certain that she is trust- 
worthy before we unreservedly entrust to her our nearest and dearest 
in their helplessness. 

We have known a nurse refuse a mother admission to her child’s 
room for absolutely no reason except that she only ‘ allowed visitors 
at certain times.’ 

We have heard of a mother kept in ignorance that her little child 
was dying because ‘she looked as if she might be hysterical and 
would make a fuss’ ! 

In our own case a nurse complained to the doctor of the mother’s 
constant presence in a child’s sick-room! The doctor apologised 
and said he ‘ hoped Nurse would not mind’! 

We purposely abstain from quoting extreme cases of neglect, 
impertinence, &c. of nurses, as we are keenly anxious to write 
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temperately and to avoid anything like over-statement; besides, we 
are thankful to say, our own personal experiences are nearly all very 
happy ones. 

To offer a remedy for this unsatisfactory state of things is for 
others, but we think a few suggestions may not be out of place: 
they result from experience gained from a fairly large number of 
nurses. 

Firstly, then, we would remind those in charge, and the head of 
the house, that at its best nursing is an arduous profession, and from 
the lowest, most selfish motives a good nurse is worth much con- 
sideration. Let them see to it that the nurse has all comfort—good 
bed, quiet room when off duty, well-cooked, well-served food. Treat 
her as they themselves would be treated ; thus they will not fall short 
in their part of the implied bargain. Above all, one would beg them 
to remember that mo coin of the realm can repay unwearied care, and 
tender devotion has no price. Neither must they ever forget that 
infinite tact and discretion must be used to make things run 
smoothly. On the other hand, the duty of those in charge is as 
certainly marked out as the nurse’s is for her, and their responsibility 
infinitely greater. 

Speaking to mother, wife or sister, one would say, Make a point 
of being constantly in the sick-room—not, of course, fidgeting the 
patient and nurse; but assure yourself of what goes on there. 

Make a point of seeing the chart and all the records kept of food, 
temperature, &c. . 

Always be present when the nurse gives the doctor her report 
and when he gives his orders. 

Make it your business to know that these orders are carried out, 
and if not find out why they are omitted. 

Doubtless we shall be met at once by the old parrot cry from a 
certain section of the nurses: ‘ But a mother pottering about a sick- 
room could not be allowed—she is often so silly; and even if she is 
not, she is apt to get over-anxious and let her feelings get the better 
of her—worry the nurse and disturb or even alarm the patient. As 
to being present when the doctor gives his orders, it would be 
unnecessary and very unprofessional.’ 

Silly mothers! Of course there are many of them, more’s the 
pity ; but so are there foolish nurses, and the hope would be that one 
might counteract the other. But because there are silly injudicious 
mothers is no reason that the less foolish parent should allow herself 
to be treated as a cypher; it is an excellent reason, however, why a 
nurse should be judicious and tactful. The fact of the silliness of one 
woman is no excuse for another arrogating to herself an undue 
responsibility without very grave reason. It is always dangerous, if 
not actually wrong, to interfere between another and her duty. 

Moreover, even mothers have had their share in the progress that 
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all womankind has made in knowledge, and through knowledge to 
strength of character. 

Women as a sex are no longer lumped together as creatures full 
of unformed judgment, foolish prejudice and uncontrolled emotions, 
who invariably arrive at wrong conclusions, even though they start 
from correct premises, and always allow their feelings to get the 
better of them. 

It is more difficult to deal with the statement that the mother 
being present when the nurse receives her instructions would be 
‘ unprofessional,’ because vagueness and general uncertainty surround 
that imposing term, making it difficult to define. Whatever it may 
mean, in this application it seems rather pompous anyhow. 

A sorely tried mother once ‘rounded’ on a nurse (the latter had 
objected to her presence during part of the doctor’s visit) with, 
‘ Nurse, when the Almighty asks me if I’ve done all I could for my 
boy, I fear He won’t accept my excuse if I say, “‘ No, Lord—Nurse 
said it was contrary to etiquette that I should hear what the doctor 
ordered, so I could not!”’ This absurd speech puts in the baldest 
language the exact position. 

We may say we have spoken of a mother throughout this paper, 
as it was easier to speak of some definite relation for the sake of 
clearness. Be it mother, wife, daughter or husband, whoever belongs 
to the patient, and to whom the patient looks, that is the person who 
is responsible to and for the sick. 

ENRIQUETA WARDE. 
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AN INSUBORDINATE ADMIRAL 


A FEW years ago I purchased through a country bookseller a great 
mass of historical manuscripts which had been somewhat grandilo- 
quently advertised as ‘The Popham Collection.’ The papers contain, 
among other matters of interest, the true history of the reduction of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and of the proceedings at Buenos Ayres in 
1806 ; and they also throw much light upon the genesis and develop- 
ment of the signal system in the Navy. Im fact, they form a very 
nearly complete dossier of first-hand evidence for the compilation of 
a life of Rear-Admiral Sir Home Riggs Popham, K.C.B., as midship- 
man, merchant skipper, captain in the Navy, commander-in-chief, 
controversialist, and inventor. All the papers, except a single 
parchment-bound letter-book, deal directly or indirectly with 
Popham and the events of his career. The exception has to do with 
the history of ‘the °45,’ and with the strange close of the service 
life of a far better known and more distinguished naval officer, 
Admiral Edward Vernon, the popular hero who, in 1739, had thrilled 
the country by capturing Puerto Bello ‘with six ships only.’ I 
cannot discover what connection, if any, existed between Vernon and 
Popham, er bow a manuscript collection of copies of Vernon’s 
letters, confidential as well as public, and chiefly unpublished, 
chanced to be included among Popham’s papers. Vernon wa.” 
dismissed the service in 1746, and died in 1757. Popham was not 
born until 1762; and I am not aware that the latter, who was a 
‘follower’ and protégé of Commodore Edward Thompson, the friend 
and benefactor of Dr. Johnson, ever even served with any officer who 
had been in close relations with Vernon. Yet, be that as it may, 
here are these Vernon letters among the Popham papers ; and, as the 
letters exhibit Vernon in a very interesting aspect, and clearly 
indicate how impossible an officer he was for the Admiralty to work 
with, and how entirely he was himself to blame for the disgrace 
which overtook him, I purpose to give some account of them, and of 
the circumstances which produced them. 

Edward Vernon was born on the 12th of November, 1684. He 
belonged to the family the present head of which is Lord Vernon; 
and he was the uncle of that less celebrated Admiral, Sir Edward 
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Vernon, who, when commander-in-chief in the East Indies in 1776-79, 
fought an action with M. Tranjolly off the coast of Coromandel. 
Edward Vernon the elder’s nickname in the Navy was ‘ Old Grog,’ 
a name which he is said to have acquired in consequence of his habit, 
in the days anterior to the adoption of a naval uniform, of wearing 
a shabby coat of grogram while on duty. When, in the West Indies, 
his squadron fell short of beer, then the regular seaman’s beverage, 
Vernon substituted rum, which he procured from the Islands; but, 
instead of issuing it neat, he caused it to be served out mixed with 
a certain proportion of water. Rum and water was from that time 
known as grog throughout the service, and, although the meaning. 
of the word, at least on shore, is now somewhat less restricted, ‘ grog’ 
stands to this day, not only in English, but also in French, German, 
and other languages, as the most commonly accepted term for a 
mixture of spirits and water, with or without other ingredients. 
The fact is well known, but I recall it here because I think it con- 
stitutes a reason why, apart from his naval exploits and his curious 
character, ‘Old Grog’ should not be forgotten, and because the 
association serves to distinguish the Edward Vernon of whom I am 
writing from his more tractable and less able nephew and namesake. 

Having entered the Royal Navy, Vernon became captain of the 
Dolphin early in 1706, when he was not yet two-and-twenty. A 
little later he served for two or three years in the Jersey on the 
West Indies station, and, apparently, took pains to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the defensive capabilities of the Spanish ports 
and settlements in that part of the world. After the peace of 
Utrecht his naval career was, for a long period, comparatively 
uneventful. More than once did he commission a ship to take part 
in the then very frequent demonstrations in the Baltic. He also 
saw service from time to time on other stations ; but there was little 
or no fighting to be done, and, in the interval, most of his energies 
were devoted to politics. He represented in Parliament at one time 
Ipswich and at another Penryn ;' and as he was, to quote Charnock, 
‘aman of strong natural abilities, and possessed of a fluent and strong, 
though coarse and sometimes improper, mode of delivering his senti- 
ments, he was considered by Ministers, to whom he was constantly 
in opposition, at least as one of their most disagreeable antagonists.’ 
His attitude, no doubt, delayed his promotion to flag-rank. In 
those days, it is true, it was by no means the invariable rule that, 
when a properly qualified officer rose by seniority to the top of the 
captains’ list, he obtained his promotion as a matter of course ; yet 
good captains usually secured either advancement when their turns 
came, or appointment to some civil position in the naval administra- 
tion, and Vernon was certainly a man entitled to be called a good 


1 After his success at Puerto Bello he also sat for Portsmouth. 
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officer. He was, however, repeatedly passed over in favour of others. 
The feeling at the Admiralty was that he was a truculent and 
unmanageable person, and that it would save trouble if he were not 
again employed. It would be easier, thought their Lordships, to 
dispense with his admitted ability than to put up with his self- 
assertion and rudeness. In the event, nevertheless, they both 
promoted and employed him. 

Vernon—I again quote Charnock—‘ had a natural impetuosity in 
argument not to be restrained by prudence, so that he was not 
unfrequently betrayed into assertions men of greater deliberation 
would have hesitated to make.’ The administration, when the War 
of Jenkins’s Ears was impending in 1739, seemed to be very little 
inclined to act at sea with energy and promptitude; and Vernon 
used some exceedingly strong language on the subject in his place 
in Parliament. He declared that the Government ridiculously over- 
estimated the strength of its Spanish foes, and that, if only Great 
Britain went to work in the right way, the most valuable of the 
Spanish possessions in the West Indies might be conquered with 
ease. Then, descending to particulars, he went on to say not only 
that Puerto Bello, one of the richest of these possessions, might be 
reduced by a force of no more than six ships of the line, but also 
that he, with such a force, was ready to undertake the venture, and 
to guarantee its success, or sacrifice his reputation and his life. 

It was generally supposed in England that the project of attempt- 
ing to take Puerto Bello without the assistance of a large fleet was 
either the vision of a madman or the dream of a mere braggart. 
Whether Vernon had maturely weighed his words may be doubted. 
He usually both spoke and wrote with too much haste. But it 
looked as if Uriah had delivered himself into the hands of David; 
and, bearing in mind the acerbity of political feeling in those days, 
it is scarcely astonishing that David, as represented by the adminis- 
tration, promptly closed with the rash offer. If Vernon should fail, 
he would be disgraced, and would cease for ever to trouble the 
Government. If,as seemed in the highest degree unlikely, he should 
succeed, the Government would secure immense credit for having 
singled him out for the work, and would probably, moreover, make a 
friend of him. On the 9th of July, 1739, therefore, Captain Edward 
Vernon was promoted at a bound to be a Vice-Admiral of the Blue, 
the rank to which he would by that time have attained had he not 
been passed over when he first became eligible for promotion. He 
immediately hoisted his flag in the Burford, 70; sailed from 
England on the 20th of July; reached Jamaica on the 23rd of 
October ; quitted that island again on the 5th of November; arrived 
off Puerto Bello on the 20th of November ; and, in strict accordance 
with his programme, captured the place, ‘ with six ships only,’ in the 
course of the next few hours, the governor formally capitulating on 
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the 22nd. Vernon, it must be admitted, did his work with con- 
spicuous ability, and his captains behaved with extreme gallantry ; 
yet we know now that Puerto Bello was not defended as it might 
have been, and that the conquest, though a meritorious feat of arms, 
was not quite so desperately difficult a business as many of Vernon’s 
contemporaries supposed it to be. The dramatic nature of the affair, 
and of the events which had led up to it, appealed, however, so 
strongly to the imagination of the people, that, for several years 
afterwards, the Admiral occupied a place alone in the estimation of 
the mass of his countrymen. By his single action he had acquired 
in a moment a name and fame such as many another hero has been 
unable to win by half a lifetime of equally useful yet less dazzling 
exploits. After his success, Vernon behaved with the moderation 
worthy of a great man, and showed neither severity nor greed in his 
dealings with the conquered. It would appear that he had been 
originally despatched to the West Indies to take Puerto Bello, and 
to do nothing else; but after his victory he was allowed to remain 
on the station, possibly in the hope that by his subsequent work 
there he might somewhat dim the very inconvenient and overwhelm- 
ing popularity with which his earliest proceedings had invested him. 
He was not equally successful afterwards. He took the insignificant 
and ill-defended port of Chagres; but when, after having received 
powerful reinforcements, he made an imposing and long-continued 
attempt upon Cartagena, the result was a costly and almost a 
disgraceful failure. Perhaps it was not eltogether Vernon’s fault. 
He had as his military colleague in the operations an incompetent 
officer who cherished a personal and ill-concealed dislike for him ; 
and effective co-operation between the two was, from the first, 
impossible. But if Vernon had been a more tactful and diplomatic 
leader than he was, all might have been well, and General Went- 
worth’s incapacity might have been neutralised. An attempt upon 
Santiago de Cuba, and an attack, across the isthmus of Darien, upon 
Panama, also failed; and when, in 1743, the Admiral at length 
returned to England, being then Vice-Admiral of the Red, the laurels 
of Puerto Rico, though still green, had parted with much of their 
freshness. 

Vernon had at least lost so much of his popularity that the 
Government did not hesitate to neglect him, and to shut him off 
for a season as well from further promotion as from further employ- 
ment. He was not the man to submit quietly to treatment of that 
kind. He indited lively and sarcastic remonstrances to the Admiralty, 
‘to remind their Lordships I am living,’ and to say that if the First 
Commissioner had represented him as being otherwise than a faithful 
and zealous subject of the King, that First Commissioner—Daniel, 
Earl of Winchilsea—had ‘acted with a degeneracy unbecoming the 
descendant from a noble father, whose memory I reverence and 
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esteem, though I have no compliments to make to the judgment or 
conduct of the son.’ These were strange expressions for an officer, 
anxious for promotion and employment, to use in writing to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty; and it is scarcely to be wondered at 
that so long as the Earl of Winchilsea remained First Lord, Vernon 
fumed and fretted in vain. But at the end of 1744 Winchilsea was 
succeeded at the Admiralty by John, Duke of Bedford; and, in the 
following April, Vernon was promoted to be Admiral of the White, 
and was soon afterwards appointed to command the fleet which was 
ordered to be collected in the Downs and the North Sea in conse- 
quence of the threatened invasion of the Young Pretender. It is to 
the period of his tenure of this command that the letters in the 
Popham letter-book belong. These letters paint the Admiral not 
merely as the impetuous, touchy, quarrelsome sea-lawyer that he 
was, but also as the keen and good officer, ever full of suggestions 
and resource. Vernon’s was, indeed, a complex character; and I 
think that among the extracts which I am about to make from his 
correspondence during the last five months of 1745, the reader will 
find as much to admire as to reprobate. 

When he first took up his command he was, apparently, on good 
terms with his official superiors ; for, writing on the 5th of August 
to the Duke of Bedford, he speaks of his sense of the friendship and 
esteem with which the Duke had honoured him, and of the worthi- 
ness of his Grace to preside at the Board. In the same letter, 
dealing with the strategical aspects of the situation which was then 
causing anxiety to the Government, he enunciates an axiom which, 
though now, thanks to Captain Mahan and others, it is generally 
accepted, was not at that time as much acted upon as it should 
have been. ‘I have always,’ he says, ‘look’d upon squadrons in 
port as neither a defence for the Kingdom, nor a security for our 
commerce.’ In a letter of the 7th of August to the Secretary of 
the Admiralty, he shows his sympathy with the lower deck by 
remarking : 

As to proposing to their Lordships such further methods as shall occur to me 
for the manning ships in general ; as, I take it, the affections of the seamen have 
been greatly estranged from the public service by some more rigid treatment of 
them, introduced in latter times, I apprehend the readiest way will be to endeavour 
to regain their affections by a more bumane treatment for the future; and, could 
anyone be enabled to give them general assurances that the Act made for their 
encouragement in the first year of his present Majesty should for the future be 
justly put in execution, I can’t think at present of anything more likely to reconcile 
them to the service of the Crown. 

In a letter of the 9th of August, wherein he alludes to petty 
officers as ‘ the animating life of a ship’s company,’ he makes a sug- 
gestion which, in view of the probable heavy mortality in a modern 
sea-fight, is, I think, still worthy of consideration. He says that, 
‘seeing that a Commander-in-Chief must be in an action from its 
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beginning, he ought to be provided with two captains—neither 
having the pay of a flag-officer—so that, in the event of the Admiral’s 
death, there might be more than one person still capable of carrying 
on the general idea pending the communication to the officer next 
in seniority of the fact of his succession to the command.’ A later 
letter of Vernon’s implies that the Admiralty had, through the 
Secretary, approved in principle of this recommendation; but I am 
not aware that it has ever since been carried out. Whenever a 
Captain of the Fleet, or, as he is now called, a Chief of the Staff, has 
been since appointed to assist a Commander-in-Chief, he has been 
given, as before, the pay of a flag-officer; and, so far as I know, the 
experiment of appointing two post-captains, as such, to a flag-ship 
in war-time has never been tried. 

Vernon’s interest in the matter arose out of the fact that at that 
time, and up to the receipt of a communication of the 14th of August 
from the Board, he believed that he had been appointed Commander- 
in-Chief on his station, and that he was invested with all the rights 
and privileges of that command, one of the privileges being the 
addition of a First Captain, or Captain of the Fleet, to his ordinary 
Admiral’s staff. That he believed this to be his position is abun- 
dantly made clear in a letter which, on the 10th of August, he 
addressed to the veteran Admiral, Sir John Norris, who had in earlier 


times frequently held a similar command. After informing Sir John 
of his appointment, he writes : 


As I was disappointed of the pleasure of waiting on you in London, permit me 
now by letter to beg the favour of you to give me your friendly information in 
regard to what are the powers attendant on such a command, and whether it gives 
one the power of filling up vacant offices that fall in the ships under one’s command, 
or of only recommending to them, or if, when such recommendations are well 
founded they are not generally comply’d with: for, if rewards as well as punish- 
ments are not in a Commander-in-Chief's power, I apprehend a principal 
incitement to others to discharge their duty so as to deserve his favour is taken 
from him. 


Not, indeed, until some time after the receipt of the despatch of 
the 14th of August does Vernon appear to have noticed that he was 
on that day, and afterwards, addressed net as Commander-in-Chief, 
but merely as Admiral of the White’; and, until he made the dis- 
covery and realised what it implied, he continued to behave himself 
with due subordination and respect. During this interval he wrote 
temperately and civilly to his superiors in London; and in his 
correspondence there are to be found many valuable, if clumsily 
worded, reflections, some of which I give below : 


? Although in a despatch of the 13th of August, in which he speaks of having sent 
certain orders to Vice-Admiral Martin, he mentions suspiciously that he had seen a 
letter directed to ‘ William Martin Esq., Vice-Admiral of the White, and Commander- 
in-Chief of His Majesty's ships and vessels employed in the Soundings.’ 
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Privateers doubtless distress the enemy’s trade, and bring an addition of wealth 
into the kingdom ; but, on the other side, they debauch the morals of our seamen 
in general, by being under no discipline, and encouraging all sorts of licentiousness, 
by which they grow indifferent to the service of their country, and ready to serve 
any other, with a view of prey to feed their licentiousness; and the flower of our 
seamen are drawn from the defence of the kingdom and protection of our com- 
merce when they may stand most in need of it. (To Secretary Corbett, Aug. 12th.) 

I must beg leave to suggest my opinion as an officer that three ships well 
mann’d are better in service than four ships indifferently so. (To the same, 
Aug. 13th.) 

One of the smugglers I detained on board this ship, having been long enough 
here to have learnt an inclination to speak truth, I send you enclosed his voluntary 
declaration of the extent of these infamous practices in his neighbourhood ; and, 
were all employing themselves in it only obliged to serve their country on board 
His Majesty’s ships for seven years instead of betraying it, I am persuaded that 
would prove a great check to their profligacy ; but tucking up some for being the 
enemy's spies would be an effectual cure—for such they undoubtedly are. (To the 
same, Sept, 11th.) 

I have always thought this kingdom can only be defended by keeping ourselves 
masters at sea; for, if we are once beaten out of that, I should take our ruin to 
be near at hand, when we have so powerful a neighbour in land armies. (To Rear- 
Admiral Lord Vere Beauclerk, a Lord of the Admiralty, Sept. 27th.) 


On the 3rd of October, in another letter to Lord Vere Beauclerk, the 
Admiral begins to hint at his dissatisfaction. 


As I have determined with myself [he writes] to decline no service that I may 
be thought most proper for in this present conjuncture, though it has not an aspect 
that I should approve of on any other conjuncture to see the oldest officers in the 
least commands and with the least distinctions in the command, yet I am deter- 
mined on this occasion to comply with whatever may be thought most for His 
Majesty’s service. 


He was expressing the bitterness of his feelings upon realising that 
he, an Admiral of the White, with a captain’s seniority dating from 
1706, had not been preferred for the post of Commander-in-Chief in 
the Channel to a Vice-Admiral of the White, with a captain’s seniority 
dating only from 1718. But there is some evidence in the corre- 
spondence that he still hoped to be appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
all the naval forces then employed in home waters; and for a time 
he writes little about his grievances, and much about other matters. 
For instance, in a letter of the 10th of October, he gives his views on 
the subject of impressment, thus :— 


We have still a great sea for boats; but our boats (long boats and cutters) are 
employed for impressing, as their Lordships directed ; but to be sure, the greatest 
part of them will escape, as they are as industrious to avoid it as we can be to 
execute it ; and which I shall do with all possible diligence, as it is my duty, being 
ordered, though much against my judgment and inclination. These East and 
West Indiamen are generally in a scorbutic way, that requires some refreshment 
and smell of the shore to recover them from, and for want of which, it is to be 
feared, the lives of many useful subjects of His Majesty are lost to the public. I 
believe no one thinks the crown of France is defective in any power over its sub- 
jects; but yet even there they show a great humanity for the preservation of the 
health of their seamen, and care of them when sick, and having them brought to 
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a regular rotation of service. They are never under the restraint and confinement 
that ours are; and therefore I can’t but think it honest advice for His Majesty’s 
service that some parliamentary provision should be provided for the Crown's 
obtaining the voluntary service of our seamen, that those who are to be depended 
upon for the defence of our present Royal Family, our religion and liberties, 
should not be the only persons in this country who appear to have no liberty 
at all. 


Yet, on the 13th of October his grievance again takes possession of 
him, and he cannot resist the temptation of concluding a letter to 
the Board with : 


I am persuaded their Lordships think it is their duty to support the rank of 
the flag I have the honour to have risen to by my long and faithful services, &c. 


He still, however, had thoughts for other things. On the 19th 
of October he made a suggestion, which was subsequently adopted, 
for giving naval and military officers corresponding rank, so that, 
in the prosecution of combined naval and military operations, there 
should never be any dispute as to where the command might be; 
and on the 28th of October, in the course of a long despatch to the 
Board, he delivered himself of the following sensible and amusing 
remarks about the intercepting of supplies designed for the Pre- 
tender : 


Their Lordships know long since that I have given it as my opinion that the 
only effectual method to prevent the enemy’s supplying the rebels with men, arms 
or ammunition, was to be cruising off the ports they were expected to be coming 
to; where, if they slip’d by you, you might pursue them and destroy them in those 
ports, where they could have no further retreat. And long experience has suffi- 
ciently shown the attempt to be blocking up the port of Dunkirk, so as to prevent 
any vessel from coming out of that port in winter nights, has been of as little 
signification as the labour of the wise men of Gotham for hedging in the cuckow ; 
and, in my opinion, the attempt to do it in the winter season would be only 
setting up beacons for them, to instruct them how to do it more securely. 
But when an enemy don’t know where you are he is under apprehension of you 
everywhere. 


Some time in the second week in November—lI have no copy of the 
letter—Vernon, in writing to a member of the Board—John, Earl of 
Sandwich—with whom he had not had much previous correspondence, 
must have again mentioned his grievances ; for the Earl, in the course 
of his reply,® dated the 14th of November, said : 


I hope you are convinced that I am not the only person at the Board uneasy to 
see one of your character and rank in the service in a command which, to be sure, 
seems not properly consistent with the dignity of your station; but such are the 
difficulties of the times, and so many are the services required to be exercised by 
us with an insufficient force, tuat, though our inclinations would be to see you at 
the head of the whole fleet of this kingdom, the circumstances of our affairs at 
present are such, and the services required from us so various and distant, that we 
have been obliged to act contrary to our intentions in this, as well as in many 
other destinations of the force under our directions. 








8 Printed in Original Letters to an Honest Sailor. 
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This encouraged Vernon to write again to Sandwich on the 16th of 
November, in the following terms : 


As your Lordship knows how far the world are led to judge by appearances, I 
am sure it would be no surprise to your Lordship that it must have made an odd 
appearance in the eye of the world to have seen two flag-officers* lie so long in 
the Downs with but one forty-gun ship to form a line of battle with them. What 
little force else I had under my disposal, I know, has been much more usefully 
employed ; and I have been always easy within my own mind from reflecting that 
nothing was omitted that was within my power, and that I could be answerable 
for no more power than what was confided to me. But, when I was before the 
Regency,° I was spoke to there in the style of one who was destined for the eom- 
mand of all our ships in the Channel; and your Lordships’ first orders seemed 
plainly correspondent with it, which were of the 7th Aug. And I assure your 
Lordship, I never in thought surmised that the wide change that appeared in them 
ot the 14th Aug. arose from the inclination of our noble friend the Duke of Bedford, 
or your Lordship; nor do I attribute it to any member of the Admiralty Board 
but to be the result of orders received that your Lordships’ duty was to obey. But 
I have lived to have seen one ® presiding at that Board whose extensive malice, I 
believe, has no bounds; and, could there be one suspected to be base enough, not 
to imitate Gundamor, who laboured to destroy an enemy because he thought he 
was capable of prejudicing his master’s affairs, but to act on a more base principle 
of even hazarding to prejudice his master’s affairs for mortifying the man he had 
fixed [upon] for the object of his hatred, I should almost suspect he had some 
underling part to act in it. . . . Your Lordship may believe I rely on your sincere 
friendship for me when I have opened so much of my private sentiments on these 
past occurrences. 


An officer in this frame of mind needed but a pretext for an open 
quarrel with his superiors; and Vernon quickly found a pretext. 
The Poole, one of the ships under his command, lost her gunner. 
Vernon, assuming the powers of a Commander-in-Chief, which he 
did not possess, but which he considered himself to be entitled to, 
warranted the gunner of another of his ships, the Sheerness, to the 
vacancy. Their Lordships at once informed him that he was acting 
ultra vires, whereupon the Admiral, on the Ist of December, wrote 
as follows to the Secretary of the Admiralty : 


I have read with great surprise the long paragraph in your letter informing me 
their Lordships don’t approve of my having appointed a gunner to the Poole when 
the necessity of the service required it, and His Majesty’s service must have suffered 
for the want of it; and acquainting me it is their Lordships’ directions I should 
withdraw the warrants’ that I gave to them for His Majesty's service. 

I must say with concern in answer to it that I did not expect to have been 
treated in such a contemptuous manner, and that I can hardly conceive it to be 
their directions till I see it from under their hands in an order for me to do it, 
and shall now intreat the favour of their Lordships that, if they think it deserves 





* At one time Rear-Admiral Byng—he who was later shot for his behaviour in the 
action off Minorca—and, at another time, a Dutch Rear-Admiral, had lain in the 
Downs under the orders of Vernon. 

® In the absence of the king abroad. 

* The Earl of Winchilsea is clearly meant. 

* Apparently he had also warranted a new’ gunner to the Sheerness. 
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an order, they will please to direct it to my successor to put in execution, as I 
must in such case intreat the favour of their Lordships to procure me His Majesty’s 
leave to quit a command I have long thought too contemptibly treated in regard 
to the rank I hold for His Majesty’s honour and service; and I should rather 
choose to serve His Majesty in the capacity of a private man in the Militia than 
to permit the rank I hold in His Majesty’s service to be treated with contempt, 
which I conceive to be neither for our royal master’s honour nor service. A 
private captain over any two ships on any foreign service exercises the power of 
filling up all vacancies under him ; and it is for His Majesty's service he should 
be empowered to do so. When I attended the Regency I was spoke to as a person 
of confidence that was to have had the chief command at home. Their Lordships’ 
orders of the 7th Aug. seemed to design me for such; though that was speedily 
altered by those of the 14th; and I always suspected there was something lurking 
ander the avoiding to call me Commander-in-Chief anywhere, but ouly Admiral — 
of the White, though at the same time letters had passed through my hands 
directed to Vice-Admiral Martin (whom by my first orders I was to take under 
my command) styling him Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty's ships in the 
Soundings. But your letter, sir, has now explained the whole to me. I shall 
only add [that] this power I have known to be practised by Admirals in the Channel ; 
that I think it for His Majesty’s service it ought to be in exercise by them ; that 
the power of rewards as well as punishments I look upon to be essentially neces- 
sary in a Commander-in-Chief* for serving His Majesty effectually ; and [that] 
without it, His Majesty’s service will suffer in this particular, those that are 
expecting preferment in the navy seeking it by cringing on shore instead of 
endeavouring to merit it by their services to His Majesty on board his ships of 
war, under the eye of those entrusted with the command of them. 

I hope their Lordships will not think it too great a favour for me to be dis- 
pensed with the executing a direction I look upon to be prejudicial to His 
Majesty’s service, and a treatment of me that I could not conceive I could have 
been thought to have merited from their Lordships ; but their relieving me from 
it by a successor will be the only favour I shall think of troubling their Lordships 
with. 


The Admiralty replied to this rather hot-headed letter, and 
Vernon, on the 6th of December, wrote a counter-reply, in which he 
said : 


I am now come to the last part of your letter in answer to mine of the lst, and 
‘was pleased to find you had quoted the precedent of Sir John Norris’s case in the 
year 1740. Sir John Norris thought it right to appoint two officers on a vacancy 
that happened under his command, and, I dare answer for him, would not have 
thought it right, but as he judged it for His Majesty's service, and that his pre- 
decessors had done it before him; and I don’t think anyone will say that Lord 
Orford, Sir George Rooke, Sir Clowdesley Shovell, Lord Aylmer, Lord Berkeley, 
Lord Torrington and Sir Charles Wager have not done the same. Sir John 
Norris® thought it so much a right in him that, when a person was sent down by 
the Board to supersede a warrant granted by him, he*!® sent the person back 
with his t warrant and he t was not received while he * commanded. But when 
the service was over and he* returned to town, their Lordships superseded him ¢ ; 
so that his * acquiescence was necessity, not approbation. And I hope the haughty 








® Here he begs the whole question, since he was not a Commander-in-Chief. 

® But Sir John had a commission as ‘ Admiral and Commander-in-Chief.’ 

© The pronouns and adjectives are mixed. Those thus marked * refer to Sir John 
Norris. Those marked ¢ refer to the officer who was warranted by the Admiralty. 
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temper of the noble Lord ™ that presided . . . at the Board at that time will 
not be thought a fit precedent to be followed by their Lordships. 


He then went on to beg that a statement of the case might be laid 
before the King for His Majesty’s decision, and to suggest that, as 
Sir John Norris was then in town, he might be referred to on the 
supposed point at issue; and lest, apparently, it might be deemed 
by their Lordships too much trouble to draw up a statement for 
reference to the Sovereign, Vernon himself supplied the Board with 
one which, it must be admitted, was nat of a nature likely to bring 
about peace. It ran thus: 


The weekly accounts returned regularly every week are an information to their 
Lordships’ secretary of what vacancies have happened ; and, they not being sup- 
plied, and the necessity of the service requiring a ship to be sent to sea for His 
Majesty’s service, an Admiral, bearing the white flag at main topmast head, has 
warranted a gunner for the Poole by removing a gunner of a sixth rate into her, 
who is a very good man, extremely well qualified for it; which has often been 
known not to be the case of some sent down from the Admiralty, where corpora- 
tion interest may sometimes have had more influence than the merit of public 
service, though the latter is most undoubtedly for the honour and interest of the 
Crown; but the filling up the vacancy of a gunner is judged of so much importance 
to the fees of a Secretary of the Admiralty that it is thought requisite to be writing 
letters as long as a bill in Chancery upon it; which I think to be treating me in a 
contemptuous manner | in no sort deserve; and, rather than be subject to it, I 
‘would choose to serve His Majesty as a private man in the Militia than to have 
the command I have the honour to bear in His Majesty’s service thus contemptu- 
ously treated. 


The Admiralty very naturally did not deem it proper to lay this 
reference before the King, nor would their Lordships give way; 


and Vernon, in consequence, wrote to the Secretary on the 13th of 
December : 


As to what I am so politely acquainted with, that their Lordships have 
appointed a gunner to the Poole after my having informed their Lordships that I 
had warranted the gunner of the Sheerness to that ship, I must acquaint you in 
answer it was what I little expected, and that I am determined to follow the 
example of Sir John Norris, and not permit that indignity to be put on me while 
I remain in command here ; but when he arrives [I] shall civilly send him back 
again. That officer that don’t pique himself on supporting his own honour and the 
dignity of the commission he holds under His Majesty, may not be the likeliest to 
defend the honour of his prince and the security of his country against the face of 
his enemies ; and I will therefore never take the fatal step of abandoning my own 
honour. I have long suspected the ambition or envy of someone to have been 
driving their shafts at me. I hope that is not a reason the dignity of the flag I 
bear is so slightly supported. I will do the best I can to serve His Majesty dili- 
gently, faithfully, and resolutely, while I am continued in command here, but, as 
this treatment is a very ordinary return to it, I can’t but say I have reason to be 
sick of a command under such treatment. 





" Wager was then First Lord; but Vernon clearly forgot this, and believed that 
it was the Earl of Winchilsea. 
2 Omission in the copy. 
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He returned to the subject on the 14th of December : 

A private Colonel in the army [he wrote] who has no command but his 
regiment, shall be allowed to fill up most of the vacancies for ensigns in his 
regiment, and the poor, slighted Admiral, bearing His Majesty’s flag at main top- 
mast head, and in actual command, shall be denied the filling up the low vacancy 
of @ gunner, 


And again, on the 16th, he complained : 


Their Lordships, I find by yours, seemed to be as greatly surprised at my 
remonstrances as I am at their treatment of me that has given me so just an 
occasion for them, and which I think His Majesty’s honour and serviee require I 
should have been redressed in; as I conceive it to be highly prejudicial to His 
Majesty’s honour and service to have his principal general officers treated with 
contempt when they are at the head of his forces. . . . And if their Lordships 
think they have a proper officer to serve His Majesty in this station, God forbid I 
should be any obstacle to their sending him down to be employed here. On the 
contrary, I should have a pleasure in resigning a command to him [whieh] their 
contemptuous treatment of me can give me little satisfaction in. 


During all this time, though boiling with indignation over the 
supposed slights that had been put upon him, and though still 
clinging almost childishly to the view that, in spite of the fact that 
he had not been commissioned as a Commander-in-Chief, his rank as 
an Admiral of the White gave him all the privileges of one, Vernon 
never forgot, nor omitted, to fulfil any of the multifarious duties of 
his command. In every letter to the Admiralty, alongside of his 
imputations, his complaints, and his refusals of obedience, are clear- 
headed suggestions as to the disposition of ships and squadrons, long 
accounts of privateers or smugglers whom he has examined for 
information, sensible hints for the amelioration of the condition of 
the seamen, and fervid assurances of his determination loyally to 
serve the King. Onthe 20th of December hope seems to have shone 
upon him for a moment. On that day he learnt * that Vice-Admiral 
Martin—the officer who had a commission as Commander-in-Chief 
in the Channel—was to join him in the Downs, and put himself 
under the orders of the Admiral of the White. It may well have 
appeared to Vernon that the Admiralty was relenting, and that the 
coveted commission as Commander-in-Chief was about to be sent to 
him ; for he wrote to their Lordships without interjecting any allu- 
sions to his long-standing grievances. Martin joined him on the 
21st, on which day he wrote to the Secretary : 

I will move for Dungeness with the first opportunity, and think it will be best 
to leave orders with Vice-Admiral Martin to remain here till further orders ; and 


their Lordships know I have not yet received any orders from them concerning 
him, or so much as the advice he was coming here. 


But, in fact, Martin was sent to the Downs not to serve under 
Vernon, but to take the place of the Admiral, whose rudeness and 


13 By letter from Martin himself. 
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insubordination had exhausted the Admiralty’s patience. On the 
26th the Secretary enclosed to him their Lordships’ orders that he 
should resign his command to Vice-Admiral Martin. He received 
them off Dungeness, and, acknowledging them on the 29th of 
December, expressed his intention of obeying as soon as he could 
return to the Downs, and, at the same time, indulged in another 
outburst as to ‘the very indifferent treatment’ which he had met 
with. His final outburst of the kind occurred in a letter written on 
the Ist of January, when he was on the eve of hauling down his 
flag for the last time. In that despatch to the Secretary he con- 
gratulates himself that he has been able to render effectual service 
to his King and country, ‘tho’ I have been treated in that con- 
temptuous manner in your letters, let who will have had the dictating 
of them. The italics are the angry Admiral’s parting shafts. 

The letter-book in my possession carries matters no further than 
the day previous to that on which Vernon struck his flag. We 
know from other sources that, as soon as he was again on shore, 
the Admiral wrote to the First Lord, complaining that he had been 
hunted out of his command ‘by the operative malice of some 
malicious and industrious agent,’ and threatening the Duke with a 
personal visit in London on an early day. It is probable that the 
First Lord received Vernon; but it is certain that Vernon did not 
receive from the First Lord the sops which were expected. Vernon, 
therefore, was so ill-advised as to publish, or connive in the publica- 
tion of, two pamphlets, respectively entitled, A Specimen of Naked 
Truth from a British Sailor, and Some Seasonable Advice from an 
Honest Sailor to Whom it might have Concerned, for the Service of 
the C—n and C—y. These, which appeared in March, 1745, besides 
containing extracts from a few of the letters in my letter-book, made 
public the contents of many official letters and despatches which had 
been sent to Vernon by the Admiralty and by members of the 
Government. Onthe 25th of March the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
by direction of the Board, wrote to ask Vernon whether he was 
responsible for these pamphlets, and, receiving no reply, wrote again 
on the 4th of April, giving the Admiral a week wherein to answer or 
explain. Vernon wrote on the 8th, neither denying nor explaining, 
but merely stigmatising the Secretary’s letter as a very extraordinary 
one, and expressing a hope that, as he put it, ‘I have carefully kept 
clear of intermixing any private passions of mine with the public 
service. This not being satisfactory or conclusive, Vernon was 
formally summoned to the Admiralty; and there the First Lord in 
person demanded a categorical answer. The Admiral declared that 
he was under no obligation to return an answer, and, ‘if his con- 
tinuing an officer in the service was an eyesore to anyone, that he 
was now grown to be an old man, and had reason to be tired with 
being treated in so contemptuous a manner.’ He was then desired 
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to withdraw ; and on the 11th of April, being the day on which 
expired the week of grace, the Secretary wrote to him, at their 
Lordships’ command, to apprise him that the King had been pleased 
to direct that his name should be struck out of the list of flag- 
officers. 

Such was the unfortunate end of Vernon’s naval career. The 
Admiral lived for more than eleven years after his disgrace, and 
died at his seat at Nacton in Suffolk on the 30th of October, 1757. 
‘Of all men,’ says Charnock, ‘ who have been fortunate enough to 
obtain celebrity as naval commanders, few appear to have taken 
greater pains to sully their public fame by giving full scope to all 
their private feelings; yet probably, for this not very uncommon 
reason, he rose the greater favourite of fortune in the minds of the 
people.’ Personally brave, able, and prudent as a seaman, perfectly 
honourable and upright in all his relations, and much in advance of 
his age with regard to his treatment of his subordinates, he was 
nevertheless so vain, so quarrelsome, and so obstinate that, at least 
after he had reached maturity, he could submit to be ruled by no 
one whomsoever. Looking to his character, it is almost astonishing 
that the Navy, even in those days of comparative laxity of discipline, 
was able to contain as it did Vernon’s intractable personality for 
nearly half a century. Yet there is no doubt that, while he was 


intolerable to his superiors, he possessed, in addition to his greater 
qualities, a humanity and kindness of heart which won him the 
adoration of his inferiors ; and, regret as we may Vernon’s folly, we 
cannot altogether withhold admiration from a man who insulted and 
quarrelled with those only who were stronger than himself, and who, 
so far as can be learnt, was never guilty of a meanness or a tyranny. 


WILLIAM Larrp CLOWEs. 
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SOME BYGONE CORONATION 
PROGRESSES 


‘ THE Coronation ’—the supreme function attending an accession to 
the Throne, as the Proclamation of the new Sovereign is the first— 
consists, as the word is popularly understood, of a series of ceremonies 
now mainly religious, but in part also secular, of which the former 
are confined to the service in Westminster Abbey, whilst among the 
latter are to be numbered any royal processions or pageants, in 
which were especially included, from Richard the Second up to the 
Coronation of Charles the Second, after which it ceased, the procession 
from the Tower (in early days one of the Sovereign’s residences) on 
the day before the service in the Abbey; on some occasions a river 
progress from Greenwich; and the great banquet in Westminster 
Hall, held immediately after the religious ceremonies, and for the 
last time on the accession of George the Fourth. 

It will be interesting to glance at some of the gorgeous pageants 
which delighted our ancestors on the occasions of these processions 
from the grim fortress in the City, erected by William the Con- 
queror, to the palaces of the Sovereign at Westminster and 
Whitehall. 

It is the feast of St. Swithin, 1377; the whole City is adorned 
most richly; the water conduits are running with wine, and in 
‘La Chepe’ is a castle with four towers whence flow abundance of 
the same generous liquor ; in the towers sit four ‘ beautifull virgins’ 
in white vestures with cups of gold in their hands ; on the top of the 
castle stands a ‘ golden angel’ holding a crown. A vast multitude 
lines the streets as a great calvacade of nobles and knights and their 
attendants sweeps by. In the midst of the procession rides alone 
under a canopy, bare-headed, arrayed in white, a boy of ‘ unparalleled 
beauty,’ some eleven years of age, with masses of curly auburn locks 
and large melancholy eyes. 

As the boy-King—for it is Richard the Second—passes the castle 
the lovely virgins, all of stature and age like to himself, present their 
golden cups filled with the flowing wine to him and his nobles, 
whilst the angel bows down and offers him the Crown. And so 
passes on in the glory of the moment young Richard, the Black 
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Prince’s son, to be crowned in his old grandfather’s place, and, after 
a reign of some twenty years, to be solemnly found ‘ unprofitable, 
unable, insufficient and unworthie of rule and governance of the 
realm,’ and to be deprived of ‘all kingly dignitie and worship and 
of any kingly worship in himself.’ 

But the Coronation ceremonies of Richard the Second were 
remarkable for other reasons than their profuse magnificence, the 
first appearance of Knights of the Bath, and the earliest recorded 
eavalcade from the Tower. 

Abbot Littlington composed for that monarch the Liber Regalis,* 
which may be said to be the ritual on which has been based the 
Coronation service of every English Sovereign for over five hundred 
years, and for the first time contemporary writers refer to the appear- 
ance of a Champion claiming descent from the Robert de Marmion 
to whom the Conqueror granted the office. 

The official or personal status of the Champion seems on this 
occasion at any rate to have been ill defined, for we are told that 
though mounted on ‘a magnificently caparisoned charger, the best 
but one’ out of the King’s stable, and though arrayed in full armour, 
with his spear and shield borne before him, the Champion was met 
at the door of the Abbey by the Earl Marshal and other great 
nobles, and told to disarm himself and rest awhile till the Sovereign 
was seated at the banquet about to be held in Westminster Hall, the 
proper sphere of his action. 

With the beginning of this reign also is associated the earliest 
record of proceedings in the ‘Court of Claims,’ which has ever since 
sat to determine the petitions of those claiming to perform services 
to the Sovereign on the occasion of a Coronation by reason of offices 
held by them or of tenure of lands, a tenure known to lawyers as 
* grand serjeantry.’ 

One great office of State was originally that of the Lord High 
Steward of England, and in virtue of that office no less a personage 
than John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, presided in 1377 over the 
Court of Claims. The Duke seems to have got through the business 
with praiseworthy expedition, for in one day—a week before the 
Coronation—he disposed of his list. Then, as in modern times, a 
Norfolk claimed to exercise the office of Earl Marshal, a Hastings to 
carry the Golden Spurs, an Earl of Arundel to be Chief Butler, the 
Lord Mayor of London to assist him, a Dymoke by right of the Manor 
of Scrivelsby to be the King’s Champion, and the owner of the Manor 
of Addington to find at the banquet ‘a man... to make a mess 


? The Liber Regalis is set out, with a translation, in Hnglish Coronation Records 
(1901), by Mr. Leopold Wickham Legg, to whom and to Mr. William Jones (Crowns 
and Coronations [1898]), of living authors, due acknowledgment is made for the infor- 
mation collected by them, as also to Mr. W. H. Wilkins (Caroline the Illustrious, 
1901) for some incidents connected with George the First and George the Second. 
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called diligrout in the kitchen of the King’ ; the origin in our nursery 
rhyme of ‘a dainty dish to set before the King.’ 

Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, too, then claimed by hereditary 
right to be Chamberlain of the King, and now in the twentieth century 
the right to this office is based on descent from the Earls of Oxford. 

The office of Lord High Steward became merged in the Crown on 
the accession of John of Gaunt’s son, Henry the Fourth, and has 
since only been revived for the moment as circumstances may 
necessitate—e.g. for some great State function or the trial of a peer 
for felony by the House of Lords—and the Court of Claims now sits 
under a Royal Commission issued either to the whole Privy Council 
or, as recently, to certain members thereof, with an understanding 
that the court will actually be composed of the Lord President, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Earl Marshal, some high officer in the 
Sovereign’s household and certain other councillors, for the most part 
judges, selected out of those named in the Commission. 

But to go back to those splendid cavalcades from the Tower. 
We left poor Richard in disgrace, and will turn from him to have a 
look at ‘ Bolingbroke,’ Duke of Lancaster, on his way through the 
decorated streets of his newly acquired city to his palace at West- 
minster : 


Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed 
Which his aspiring rider seemed to know 


From one side to the other turning 
Bare-headed, lower than his proud steed’s neck. 


Such is Shakespeare’s description of Henry the Fourth, then 
in the prime of life. He has formally instituted the Order of the 
Bath (though, as already recorded, knights attended his predecessor) 
and created forty-eight new knights, three of his sons amongst 
them, and is accompanied by some six thousand horsemen ; on his 
left leg is the ‘ Garter,’ round his neck he wears the Order of the 
King of France, his jacket is cloth of gold, his charger a milky 
white, the streets as usual run with wine; in a word Henry is deter- 
mined that no display shall be wanting to supply any defect in his 
title to the throne. 

Let him pass on—the first of the Lancaster line—to be prepared 
by the Abbot of Westminster for the morrow’s communion and 
solemn service, and to receive the Crown. He will, in due course, 
remove the head of an Archbishop and of an Earl Marshal, but only 
in the way of business—to save his own and the Crown which it bears. 

One royal progress through the City was very like another, and 
we may run on some eighty-eight years and attend the voyage of 
Elizabeth of York up the Thames from Greenwich to the Tower, on 
her way to be crowned Queen of Henry the Seventh, and so to unite 
the two Houses of the Roses. 
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This time it is the bleak month of November (1487) but nothing is 
wanting to give splendour to the occasion. In attendance on the Queen 
are not only Lords and Ladies of ‘ great estate’ but the King’s mother 
herself ; as the royal barges leave Greenwich they are met by those 
of the Mayor, Sheriffs, and Aldermen, and divers crafts of the City, 
all newly painted and furnished with silken banners and streamers 
‘beaten’ with the arms and badges of the Guilds; one barge in 
particular is conspicuous, ‘the bachelors’ barge,’ more gorgeous than 
any one of the others, whence from a red dragon’s mouth spout flames 
of fire into the Thames! There are, too, many other ‘ gentlemanlie 
pagiaunts’ devised to please Her Highness, who, needless to say, is 
royally apparelled. 

On the Tower steps stands the King watching the bright proces- 
sion, the approach of which is heralded by trumpets, clarions, and 
other minstrelsys befitting the occasion, ready to welcome His Con- 
sort in such manner and form as to afford ‘a very good sight and 
right joyous and comfortable to behold.’ Henry the Seventh may 
have been parsimonious in his habits and unscrupulous in character, 
but he was evidently a gentleman. 

His son, Henry the Eighth, of course, took care that the progress 
of himself and Katherine of Aragon should not be wanting in magni- 
ficence. We can see him in his robe of crimson velvet furred with 
ermyns, his coat of raised gold embroidered with diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, great pearls, and other rich stones, ‘a great bauderike 
about his necke of greate balasses,’ the very trappings of his horse of 
‘damaske gold.’ He was then only eighteen years of age, tall, hand- 
some, athletic, witty, masterful! An ideal young King. Behind 
him was borne in a litter, with two white palfreys, his Queen in white 
satin, her long tresses hanging down her back, ‘ bewtefull and goodly 
to behold’; on her head was a Coronet set with rich stones from the 
East. 

This grand pageant took place in 1509. Twenty-four years had 
to pass before such a sight was seen again, and then the heroine was 
Lady Anne Boleyn; she, too, with flowing hair surmounted with a 
Coronet; she, too, beautiful, ‘the most beautiful, loveliest, most 
favoured perhaps as she seemed at that time of all England’s 
daughters.’ Two days before she had come up from Greenwich on a 
bright May morning to be received at the water-side by her Lord 
and Master with loving words and kisses. 

And so, in magnificent State, surrounded by Ambassadors, Arch- 
bishops, Cranmer being one, Judges, Marquises, and Earls—all the 
nobility of England—and amidst peals of guns and clashing music, 
Anne Boleyn, daughter of a country squire, made her royal progress 
‘the undisputed Sovereign of the hour,’ for the King took no part, 
determined his Queen, and she only, should receive the honours of 
those glorious days. 
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In three years’ time the same husband will be sitting on his 
horse in Windsor Park, his huntsmen and hounds around him, 
waiting, as the story is, to hear the gun which is to announce that 
the executioner has done his work by that fair head. 

We have only time to take a hurried look at the progress of 
another boy-King, Edward the Sixth, who has just been knighted by 
his Governor and old Henry’s executor, the Lord Protector Somerset, 
himself presenting a prominent figure in the procession; and, at 
that of his older sister Mary, who, two days before, has on her knees 
invoked and won the support of the Council, and is now glancing 
nervously at the crowds doubtful of her reception, her long, thin, 
straight lips, tightly set, indicative of the resolution, which, in the 
cause of orthodoxy, as she understood the word, will send hundreds 
to the stake in the course of her short reign ; no archbishops, however, 
grace her cavalcade, for the excellent reason that she has left them 
behind her, prisoners in the Tower, to their own gloomy reflections. 
The gorgeous procession passes by us, too, of the sister of both, 
Elizabeth, in no qualms as to her reception, who has offered up to 
the Almighty a special prayer of humility and thanks as she emerged 
from the gates of the Tower, mindful of the dangers she has escaped 
since that day on which in the same chariot with her step-mother, 
Anne of Cleves, she accompanied Queen Mary on a similar occasion. 
She is greeted, quaintly enough, at one point by a representation of 
Deborah ‘the judge and restorer of the House of Israel,’ and at 
another by the apparition of Gog and Magog, standing hand in hand 
on Temple Bar, removed for the moment from their pedestals in the 
Guildhall. 

But we will linger for a little (the plague, or perhaps economy, 
interfered with any like pageant on the accession of James the First 
and Charles the First) and join Samuel Pepys, that excellent ‘ perma- 
nent official’ and most amusing of diarists, to watch the cavalcade of 
the Merry Monarch in 1661. 

A year ago Charles has landed at Dover, the first person to swear 
allegiance being General Monk on his knees by the sea-shore, 
displaying ‘an access of humility’ and to be rewarded next day with 
‘the Garter.’ Charles had a splendid progress to his capital, passing 
by Canterbury where he had the grace to say his prayers in the 
Cathedral; by Deptford where (on his birthday) one hundred 
maidens, confident no doubt of a cordial reception, dressed in white 
with gay scarfs, strewed flowers in his path; to St. George’s Field 
where the Lord Mayor entertained him with ‘a little collation’ ; 
under Temple Bar on which was seated the Duchess of York, and so 
on, with the Dukes of York and Gloucester on either side to West- 
minster, the Bailiff of which city bored His Majesty with a speech— 
an act of ‘ supererogation and done without order.’ 

To-day, the 22nd of April, 1661, is fine. Yesterday, when it 
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rained, Mr. Pepys was very anxious about the weather for he has a 
new velvet coat, at least it is the first day he has worn it. He takes 
us toa window in the Cornhill where with him we fully enjoy, but 
feel it impossible to describe the glory of the day, the clothes, the 
horses, and the horse-cloths, the magnificence of my Lord Sandwich’s 
diamonds and embroidery, and the brave show made by the Knights 
of the Bath (Mr. Evelyn, a brother diarist, was present at their 
tubbing in the Painted Chamber at Westminster, and other rites of 
the inauguration ceremony, and might have been among the number 
but declined the honour). At last comes King Charles, a ‘most 
noble’ sight, and we plume ourselves on being in good company, when 
His Majesty and the Duke of York take special notice of Mr. Pepys, 
bowing from our window. 

And so fades away the last of the great cavalcades from the 
Tower; abandoned by James the Second on economical grounds, 
they have never been revived. The object of the processions was 
partly to please the people with display and the consequent circula- 
tion of money, and partly to exhibit to them with all the pomp of 
state the Sovereign about to be crowned their King. 

The wearing of a crown is, says Dr. Stubbs, the most ancient sign 
of royalty and the crowning of a new sovereign was a matter of 
supreme importance in days when no man was a king until he was 
crowned, and a reign was computed from the date of that event. 

William the Conqueror professed to claim as heir to the Crown 
of England on the nomination of Edward the Confessor, but was none 
the less emphatic in obtaining at a Coronation ceremony due recog- 
nition by the nation of his title. To Henry the First his Coronation 
seemed a matter of such urgent importance, that the rites were 
performed within four days of the death of William Rufus; and 
Stephen could not even wait to be crowned till his uncle, Henry the 
First, was buried. But perhaps the authority attaching in early 
days to the actual wearing of the Crown cannot be better illustrated 
than by the custom, which prevailed in the reigns of William the 
First and his sons, of the King holding three Courts annually in 
different parts of the Kingdom, for the most part at Winchester 
(Easter), Westminster (Pentecost), and Gloucester (Christmas), when 
the Sovereign wore his Crown. 

John, indeed, was crowned a second time on the occasion of the 
Coronation of Queen Isabella; Richard the First submitted, though 
with reluctance, to a repetition at Winchester of a part of the 
ceremonial on his return from captivity, either with the object of 
re-asserting his right to the Throne, or to wipe out the disgrace of 
his imprisonment with fresh Coronation rites ; Henry the Third also 
twice went through the ceremony. 

Though as years went by the necessity became less urgent and 
at last ceased altogether, yet the propriety of being crowned with 
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full religious rites has been recognised ever since the time of the 
Conqueror by the Sovereigns who have succeeded him, Edward the 
Fifth being the only monarch who has gone to his grave unanointed 
and uncrowned. 

Hallowed by custom, and accompanied by ceremonies impressive 
and gorgeous, a Coronation appeals widely to the sympathies of the 
whole Empire, and gives expression to the feeling which is still 
latent, that there is something wanting in the kingly dignity and 
title until the new Sovereign stands forth in the great Abbey, the 
anointed of God, with the Crown of St. Edward on his head, placed 
there with ceremonial which has attended the occasion for centuries 
past. 

We have no space here to describe in detail the nature of that 
ceremonial, the significance of the several rites, nor to trace the 
variations, in form rather than in substance, which have been 
adopted to meet the circumstances of the moment. Our object is 
rather to be spectators in the Abbey at some of these past Corona- 
tions, just as we have already stood in the streets of old London and 
watched the royal cavalcades file past. 

The right to act as the chief officiating Prelate at the Coronation 
of the Sovereign belongs without dispute to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who receives as his fee the purple velvet chair, cushion, 
and footstool, used by him. The claim, even then founded on 
custom, was made as early as the time of William the Conqueror by 
Lanfranc who ordained, with William’s approbation, that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and failing him the Bishop of London, was to 
crown the Sovereign, and about one hundred years later (in Becket’s 
time), Pope Alexander the Third issued letters to the Archbishop of 
York and all the Bishops of England expressly inhibiting them from 
crowning a new King without the consent of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for the time being, and without the approval of the 
Church of Canterbury. The incumbents of the See of Canterbury 
have, indeed, always been most tenacious of this privilege attaching 
to it. Thus Ralph, Archbishop of Canterbury at the Coronation 
of Adeliza of Louvaine, the second wife of Henry the First, who had 
himself been crowned by Maurice of London, removed the crown 
which the King was wearing, saying ‘Whosoever put it there did 
me great wrong,’ and then replaced it on Henry’s head. Becket, 
under the authority of the Pope, issued letters of suspension against 
his brother of York and the other Prelates for usurping the 
rights of his See in crowning the young son of Henry the Second. 
Stephen Langton insisted on crowning a second time in Westminster 
Abbey Henry the Third, who had been already crowned by the 
Bishop of Winchester. In crowning Edward the Second, the Bishop 
of the same Diocese took care to act on a commission from Arch- 
bishop Winchilsea; and Archbishop Parker protested against the 
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ceremony having been performed for Queen Mary in his predecessor’s 
time by the Bishop of Winchester, insisting on the right of the See 
of Canterbury to appoint a deputy if necessary. 

In addition to the four instances, Henry the First, Henry the 
Third, Edward the Second, and Mary, alluded to above, at only three 
other Coronations of the Sovereigns since the Conquest has the Primate 
failed to act as the principal prelate. William the Conqueror was 
crowned by Aldred of York, Stigand of Canterbury either assisting, 
as maintained by Mr. Freeman, or being absent under circumstances 
which have been variously explained ; Oglethorpe, Bishop of Carlisle, 
officiated for Queen Elizabeth, and is said to have died of remorse in 
consequence ; the See of Canterbury was vacant and the Archbishop 
of York and the other prelates objected on conscientious grounds to 
perform a ceremony during part of which the English tongue was to 
be used; William and Mary were crowned by Compton, Bishop 
of London, Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, having refused to 
take the required oaths; the Archbishop of York was, however, 
present. 

The right to crown a Queen Consort is by some authorities 
stated to appertain to the Archbishop of York, but the Coronation 
Orders from the Liber Regalis (Richard the Second) to that com- 
posed for James the Second provide that if a Queen Consort is 
crowned on the same day as the King the ceremony is to be per- 
formed by the Archbishop of Canterbury. That prelate has, in fact, 
apparently, officiated at every Coronation of a Queen Consort since 
the Conquest, saving those of the Consorts of William the First, 
Henry the Second, Richard the First, and Edward the Second, at 
the first of which ceremonies alone did the Archbishop of York take 
the Primate’s place. 

The Memorials of Queen Caroline claiming as of right to be 
crowned in 1821 were referred by the King to a Committee of the 
Privy Council, who reported as their opinion that ‘ the Queens Consort 
of this realm are not entitled as of right to be crowned at any time.’ 
The question is one for the King’s pleasure. Of the six wives of 
Henry the Eighth only two were crowned (Katherine of Aragon and 
Anne Boleyn), but from the Conquest down to that monarch’s time the 
rites were always performed, at any rate in the cases of the first wives 
of the sovereigns. Since Henry the Eighth out of nine Queens 
Consort five have been crowned, the omissions being the wives of 
Charles the First and Charles the Second, and of the first and last of 
the Georges. 

Let us go now to some Coronation Ceremonies, and make straight 
for Westminster Abbey as it was in 1066: not, of course, the Abbey 
as we now know it, but the edifice erected and dedicated to St. Peter 
by the Confessor to absolve him from his vow to make a pilgrimage 
to Rome to the tomb of that Apostle. 

Vor, LI—No. 204 3.U 
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Cruciform in shape, with an apse at the eastern and two towers 
at the western end, a lofty tower in the centre, immense in size, with 
massive roof and pillars, and walls of new grey stone, the Abbey, 
thus pictured by Dean Stanley, must have loomed out cold and 
grand in the doubtfal light of the Christmas morn which witnessed 
the Conqueror’s Coronation. It stood isolated, except for the palace 
in close proximity also erected by the Confessor, in the midst of 
woods, green fields, and marshes ; on one side ran the Thames, the 
great waterway from the sea to the Midlands of England ; in the 
distance showed forth the dense forests of Hampstead and Highgate, 
harbouring wild oxen, boar, and ‘the high deer which William loved 
as tho’ he were their father,’ and on a third side rose the Corn and 
Ludgate Hills. Outside the Abbey were massed bands of fierce Norman 
horsemen and crowds of onlookers. Inside, before the altar, stood 
the Conqueror, against whose will ‘no man durst do anything,’ tall 
in stature, gigantic in strength though heavy in bulk, stern of 
aspect, a true leader of men in those troublous times, fresh from the 
Homeric contest on the field of Senlac, where three horses, ‘one a 
beautiful Spanish horse,’ were killed under him, and where with his 
terrible mace he slew Gyrth, Harold’s brother, as he hacked his way 
through the foe wild to exchange blows with Harold himself. His feet 
rested on the stone concealing the grave in which—a strange contrast 
in appearance as he was in character—lay the Confessor with his 
attenuated frame, transparent hands, and long flowing white hair 
and beard. Godfrey, Bishop of Coutances, and Aldred, Archbishop of 
York, standing on either side of him, proclaimed William in French 
and English to the Norman retainers and Saxon crowds assembled in 
the Abbey. The prelates’ words of ‘recognition ’ were received with 
loud acclamations, the nature of which was misunderstood by the 
soldiery outside, who promptly proceeded to pillage, and burn, and 
trample down the helpless sightseers. Alarmed by the tumult with- 
out, all within rushed out of the building save William and the offici- 
ating clergy. For the moment even the iron nerves of the Conqueror 
failed him, but the ceremony was hurried through, and at last the 
bastard son of Robert the Magnificent, Duke of Normandy, and 
Arletta, the tanner’s daughter at Falaise, strode forth from Westminster 
Abbey, a new Crown upon his head, the recognised and elected King 
of the English. 

Some twenty years will pass and another figure will stand in the 
Abbey waiting to be crowned : that of William Rufus, short, stout, 
with restless blood-shot eyes. A great man, Lanfranc, crowned him, 
assisted by the Archbishop of York and eight other prelates ; Rufus 
seems to have been unsparing in his vows to observe all the virtues 
under the sun, which he kept so well as to be known to posterity as 
‘a foul incarnation of selfishness, the enemy of God and man.’ Not 
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a bell was tolled, not a prayer was said at his death, when he achieved 
the excommunication which he so richly deserved in life. 

For the Coronation of his brother, Henry the First, few prepara- 
tions were made ; there was no time even to wait for the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who was out of the kingdom, ‘speed being safest to 
supply the vacancy of the throne,’ and the providing of ‘ good swords’ 
being accounted ‘more essential . . . . than the long preparing of 
gay clothes.’ 

Stephen’s Coronation was attended by various ill omens; there 
was an awful storm; the consecrated wafer dropped to the ground ; 
the last Benediction was omitted. 

The Coronation of greatest interest in Henry the Second’s reign 
was not his own but that of his young son, whom Henry caused to be 
crowned in his own lifetime by the Archbishop of York; an usurpa- 
tion of the rights of the See of Canterbury which led indirectly, if 
not directly, to the murder of Becket. 

As with Richard the First, himself a romantic personality, we 

have the first full description of a Coronation ceremony in the Abbey 
it will be worth while to enter into a few of the details connected 
with it. 
At an early hour in the morning of Sunday, the 3rd of April, 1189, 
the Royal bed-chamber was invaded by no less than four Archbishops 
(Canterbury, Rouen, Tours, and Dublin), all the Bishops of the 
Kingdom, the officiating abbots and clergy, who, preceded by ‘the 
bearers of the Cross, Holy Water, and Incense, led Duke Richard to 
the Abbey. Four barons bore a large wax-lighted taper apiece ; one 
earl (Pembroke) the Sceptre and Cross, another (Salisbury) the Rod 
and Dove; three earls (Huntingdon, brother of the King of the Scots, 
Montaigne, and Leicester) carried swords in golden scabbards ; then 
followed six earls and barons with a coffer containing relics, over 
which were spread the royal mantle and vestments; next the Earl of 
Chester, bearing on high a golden crown studded with gems; next 
Duke Richard, supported by the Bishops of Durham and Bath (who 
still support the Sovereign on like occasions) under a silk canopy 
borne by four barons. Having sworn the usual oaths Richard was 
stripped to his drawers and shirt, anointed on the head, shoulders, 
and right arm, a consecrated linen coif being placed on his head, 
robed in state, besworded, spurred, and finally crowned and enthroned. 
With characteristic imperiousness Richard himself took the crown 
from the altar where it rested and handed it to the archbishop. 

But the Coronation of the great knight of chivalry of the age was 
not to pass off unattended by omens and disaster. A bat darted 
uncannily about the Abbey at the brightest hour of the day, selecting 
the neighbourhood of the Throne for its gyrations ; a peal of bells was 
rung without orders and by hands unknown ; and a massacre of Jews 
ensued. The mischief was started by the insistence of some leading 
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members of that community, who, Jews having been forbidden the 
King’s presence by a royal proclamation, lest they should exercise their 
supposed powers of witchcraft and enchantment, forced their way, 
prompted by curiosity, into the banqueting-hall, and, being detected, 
were set upon, beaten, and ejected by the nobles. For two days 
London ran with Jewish blood. 

In John’s case, with his doubtful title to the throne, great stress 
was laid on the expediency, if not necessity, of an election by the 
States of the realm; and Archbishop Hubert expressly fortified him- 
self with such an election before anointing and crowning a prince of 
whose character he already had grave suspicions. Events justified 
the Prelate’s caution. ‘Foul as it is, hell itself is defiled by the 
fouler presence of John’; this, writes Mr. J. R. Green, the terrible 
verdict of John’s contemporaries, has passed into the judgment of 
history. 

One time-honoured service should be mentioned in connection 
with John’s Coronation: the Barons of the Cinque Ports, in acknow- 
ledgment of their assistance to him in his voyages over the Channel, 
were granted the privilege of bearing a canopy over the heads of the 
sovereigns at their Coronations, a privilege which still attaches to the 
Ports when a canopy is used on the occasion. 

The day before his second Coronation by Stephen Langton at 
Westminster, Henry the Third laid the foundation of the Lady 
Chapel; at the banquet when his Queen, the beautiful Eleanor of 
Provence, was crowned, the Chief Butler, Hugh de Albini, was not 
at his post, being under the ban of excommunication by the Primate 
for refusing to allow that sporting prelate to hunt in his forest ! 

After the ceremonies attending the Coronation of Edward the 
First and Eleanor of Castile, the first king and queen to be crowned 
together, five hundred ‘ great’ horses were ‘ let go at libertie (catch 
them that catch might)’ by the King of Scotland, who had come to 
do homage, and some of the great nobles—an episode which dis- 
poses us to think that our ancestors were to be congratulated on the 
quality and supply of horseflesh in the country in 1274. Edward 
was the first Sovereign to be crowned in the Abbey as it now stands, 
and his son, Edward the Second, was the first English Sovereign to be 
enthroned on the ‘Stone of Destiny.’ Brought by Edward the First 
from Scone, it should long since have been returned to Scotland 
under the Treaty of Northampton (1328), but notwithstanding 4 
peremptory command for its restoration to Scotland addressed by 
Edward the Third to the Abbot and Convent of Westminster the 
Stone still remains in Westminster Abbey to be the Coronation Throne 
of each Sovereign in succession. Only once has it left the Abbey ; 
and then for Westminster Hall to be the seat on which Oliver Crom- 
well was installed as Lord Protector. 

It must be some satisfaction to every patriotic Scotchman to read 
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that Piers Gaveston, the favourite to whom Edward the Second con- 
fided all the arrangements for his Coronation, irritated the nobles by 
his insolence (actually presuming to carry the Crown himself), and 
generally so mismanaged matters that one knight was crushed to 
death, the officiating prelates were hustled, the banquet was delayed 
till night and then badly served. 

In passing we smile at the tears which Queen Isabella forced up 
when her son, Edward the Third (for whom the Sword of State was 
first carried), was being crowned in the place of the husband whom 
she had been instrumental in deposing; we tenderly regard young 
Richard the Second, borne away exhausted by the long ceremonial 
on the shoulders of his new knights; we admire with reverence 
the ‘ Ampulla,’ the Golden Eagle with the holy oil for anointment, 
used for the first time for Henry the Fourth, given, as the 
legend is, by the Virgin to Becket when he was exiled in France, 
by him concealed in a church at Poitiers, discovered under divine 
inspiration by a ‘holy man,’ who gave it to the first Duke of 
Lancaster, who in his turn gave it to the Black Prince, who 
deposited it in the Tower. The relic was mislaid, to be found by 
Richard the Second in the last year of his reign; we shake our 
heads at ‘ diverse interpretations’ signified by the great storm of wind 
with snow and sleet which swept round the Abbey on Passion Sunday 
1413, when Henry the Fifth was being crowned. We have no time 
to do more than glance at Henry the Sixth, only nine years old, 
‘beholdinge all the people abowte sadly and wisely’ as he sits on 
his Throne in the Abbey, or to criticise the elaborate and indigestible 
fare laid before him at his banquet:* red soup with white lions 
swimming therein, white soup with a red antelope, ‘a crowne about 
his necke ;’ jellies and haunches of venison with Te Deum Laudamus 
neatly picked out; boars’ heads in castles of gold:; crisp ‘ fritours’ 
and other delicacies which must have sorely tempted to youthful 
excess the poor child, for whose edification such devices in paste as 
St. Edward and St. Louis in full armour, St. George and St. Denys 
presenting him (Henry) to the Virgin with, the infant Christ on her 
lap, were also provided. 

Edward the Fourth dared not assume the Crown till, sitting on 
the King’s Bench at the end of Westminster Hall, he had been 
formally elected King by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and 
Commons assembled. 

Richard the Third and his Queen not only walked from the Hall 
to the Abbey with bare feet, but sat naked from the waist upwards 
to be anointed. 

Henry the Seventh, not content with a Coronation by Lord Stanley 


? Precepts were issued to the Sheriffs of the English counties and to the French 
possessions requiring assistance to be given to the Sovereign’s servants in collecting 
provisions for the banquet. 
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on the battlefield of Bosworth with Richard’s Crown, found hanging 
on a bush, sought a repetition of the ceremony with full rites at the 
practised hands of Cardinal Bourchier, who had already officiated for 
two Sovereigns. It is significant that Henry was the first Sovereign 
who thought it prudent to be attended by Yeomen of the Guard. 

We may pass by the elaborate ceremonial and profuse banquet 
which, needless to say, attended the Coronation of so magnificent a 
monarch as Henry the Eighth and of Katherine of Aragon. We stop, 
however, to see the Lord Protector Somerset share with Cranmer, 
the Primate, the honour of setting the Crown on the head of 
another Boy-King, Edward the Sixth, and to note that a® 
Bishop of Westminster for the only time has superseded the 
Abbot or Dean in the office of ‘instructing’ the Sovereign on 
this great occasion; to glance with interest at Mary as the first 
Queen Regnant to occupy the Throne of England, and specu- 
late as to the probable fate of the Archbishops and other great 
personages who were not present at her Coronation ; to listen to the 
Litany, Epistle, and Gospel read in English for the first time ata 
Coronation Ceremony before Elizabeth, and hear that great ‘ states- 
woman’ proclaimed as ‘most worthy Empress from the Orcade Isles 
to the Mountaynes Pyrenei,’ and remark that only one Bishop is 
present ; to smile at the ungainly figure of the first King of Great 
Britain and admire Queen Anne of Denmark’s long flowing hair ; to 
share the general superstition because Charles the First has exchanged 
the customary robe of purple velvet for one of white satin, an un- 
lucky colour, to notice that Laud, Bishop of St. David’s and Preben- 
dary of Westminster, has usurped the Dean’s place, to have a last 
look at the Ivory Comb of St. Edward before it disappears when the 
rest of the Regalia (appraised at 2,647/. 8s. 4d.) was broken up 
during the Commonwealth, and to tremble at the further bad omen 
of an earthquake. 

We must take special notice of the Coronation of Charles the Second 
on the 23rd of April, 1661, but we will desert Mr. Pepys, who insisted 
on going at 4 a.m. and only got a place high up on a scaffold where 
he remained for seven hours. Our magnificent friend, Lord Sandwich, 
is there with St. Edward’s staff in his hand. The chiefs of the great 
houses of Herbert, Montagu, Russell, Stanley, and Talbot, and General 
Monk, now Duke of Albemarle, bear the new Regalia, provided at a 
cost of 31,9781. 9s. 11d. by Sir H. Viner, the King’s goldsmith ; the 
Lord High Chancellor is, of course, present, the celebrated Edward 
Hyde, three days before created Earl of Clarendon, to be grandfather 
of two Queens of England. 

Preceded by a long line of Judges, Churchmen, Privy Councillors, 
Peers, and Courtiers, with the bearers of the Regalia and the great 


* For ten years (1540-1550) the Abbey was the Cathedral Church of a Diocese 
of Westminster, to be merged in that of London. 
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officers of State immediately before him, King Charles advances, 
beneath the silken canopy supported by the Barons of the Cinque 
Ports, his train borne by the eldest sons of peers, to a chair covered 
with cloth of gold, and the ceremony commences. It is the Bishop 
of London who calls for the Recognition and officiates up to the 
moment of Anointment. Then the north door of St. Edward’s Chapel 
opens and forth comes the bent figure of the venerable Archbishop 
Juxon, ‘ vested in a rich ancient cope,’ too old and weak to perform 
his whole duty, but just strong enough with his own hands to anoint 
with the holy oil and crown with St. Edward’s Crown the son of his 
loved master, whom he had attended on the scaffold. For more 
reasons than one the mystic word ‘Remember’ must have been 
ringing in the old prelate’s ears. 

The day is to end with a fight in Westminster Hall between 
the King’s footmen (whom His Majesty forthwith imprisoned and 
dismissed for their unseemly conduct) and the Barons of the Cinque 
Ports for the possession of the canopy with its silvered spears and 
silver-gilt bells; and with a terrific thunderstorm in the evening, 
apparently out of a serene and fair sky, which recalls the earthquake 
on the last occasion. 

With few earlier Coronation processions are we so well acquainted 
as, thanks to Sandford’s well-known book, with that of James the 
Second and Mary of Modena. 

We will stand with the crowd in the Broad Sanctuary on an 
April morning (again the 23rd) in 1685 and watch the great pro- 
cession as it files by over a railed platform, covered with blue cloth (to 
become the perquisite of the Hereditary Grand Almoner), stretched 
from the north door of the Hall to the west door of the Abbey. 

On either side the ground is kept by His Majesty’s Horse and 
Foot Guards. At length the procession emerges from the Hall, led 
by the Royal Herbwoman with her six maidens strewing flowers and 
herbs, and to the noise of drums and trumpets, Some notable 
figures at once catch our eye. We instinctively draw back as we 
meet the scowling gaze of Sir George Jeffreys, Lord Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench, soon to make his name a by-word for judicial 
cruelty and servility ; we notice that the robes of the Barons for the 
first time are of velvet instead of cloth, an advance on the privilege 
of wearing Coronets, which had been granted them by Charles the 
Second. Of the small company of eight Duchesses the names of 
no less than three recall the scandals of the Court of Charles—the 
notorious Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland ; their daughter-in- 
law, Isabella, Duchess of Grafton; and Anne, the great Scottish 
heiress and neglected wife of another of Charles’s sons, the ill-fated 
Duke of Monmouth. But a gentleman of the Bedchamber, who is 
walking alone, especially rivets our attention. This tall, handsome, 
graceful man, of some thirty-five years, with a winning smile and 
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charming manner, is John Churchill, Baron Churchill of Aymouth 
in the Peerage of Scotland. To-day he wears no robes, not being 
a peer of England, but ere long he will be entitled to every 
honour and decoration which a Sovereign can bestow. 

We will push through the crowd and get a place in the Abbey, 
just in time to see the Crown totter on the head of the King, to be 
saved from falling by Henry Sidney, with the observation that ‘this 
is not the first time that his family had supported the Crown.’ 
(Sidney will nevertheless in three years’ time with the same hand 
which now supports the Crown sign the letter inviting William of 
Orange to come over and remove it.) Then, hurrying back to West- 
minster Hall (hearing on our way of another bad omen—the rending 
of the flag on the White Tower, hoisted to announce the crowning), 
we learn that in all one hundred and seventy-five dishes have been 
provided for their Majesties’ table alone, and that the total number of 
dishes at the banquet is no less than one thousand four hundred and 
forty-five. 

Four years later we are again in the Abbey to see William and 
Mary—he low in stature, cold in manner, she stately and amiable— 
walk side by side, joint Sovereigns, with the Sword of State between 
them. Contrary to the practice since the ceremonies have been 
held in the Abbey, the day selected is neither a Sunday nor a holy 
day. Their Majesties are some two hours late in arriving. Whilst 
preparing to start the disquieting news reached them that James had 
landed in Ireland, and Mary has just received a nasty letter from 
him threatening her with a father’s curse if she is crowned whilst 
either he or her brother is alive, which epistle doubtless disturbed 
Her Majesty’s equanimity. We are even near enough to hear the 
snub which the Queen addresses to the Princess Anne, who pities 
her sister for her fatigue and is tartly told to mind her own business 
and that a Crown is not so heavy as it seems. As a recognition, 
perhaps, of the Parliamentary title of the new Sovereigns, the 
Commons as a body have for the first time been invited to the 
ceremony. We notice that for the first time since the Coronation 
of Edward the Sixth the Bible is presented as part of the ceremonial, 
that the number of prelates and judges is scanty, only five of the 
one and four of the other, and many notable personages are con- 
spicuous by their absence. We appreciate the applause with which 
the eloquent sermon of Bishop Burnet is received. On leaving 
the Abbey we are reminded of the peculiar circumstances attend- 
ing the event, when we see the streets lined with Dutch soldiers. 

Very different was the position assigned to Prince George of 
Denmark by Queen Anne, who was crowned on St. George’s Day, the 
anniversary of her father’s Coronation, and very different, too, was the 
appearance of the Queen from that of her sister. Anne’s husband was 
allotted no place save that of an English nobleman, and she, though 
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only thirty-seven years old, was so crippled by gout that she had to 
be carried in her chair or supported throughout the greater part of the 
ceremony. Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, is said to have performed 
some of the offices of the Lord Great Chamberlain with a sprightly 
girl of thirteen as her train-bearer, to make her mark afterwards as 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 

The dearest ambition of the Electress Sophia, ‘the most accom- 
plished lady in Europe,’ had been to ascend the Throne of England, 
but her son was in no hurry to leave his beloved Hanover. When 
he did come George the First made his entry into his new capital 
sitting cold, impassive, sullen in manner, with his eldest son by his — 
side, whom he forbade to acknowledge such greetings as they 
received. 

Bolingbroke and Oxford, anxious to display an outward loyalty to 
the new dynasty, were prominent figures at the ceremony, which 
seems otherwise to have presented no special feature except in the 
absence of the King’s wife, the beautiful and witty, but unhappy, 
Sophia Dorothea, imprisoned in the Castle of Ahlden. 

‘Dat is von big lie,’ remarked George the Second to Sir 
Robert Walpole as, breeches in hand, having been disturbed in 
an afternoon siesta, the new Monarch received his father’s Minister, 
who had galloped in hot haste from Chelsea to Richmond (killing, so 
his son Horace declares, two horses in the fury of the ride) to 
announce the news that George the First was dead, but, nevertheless, 
the choleric, pompous little man was duly crowned in great splendour 
in October 1727 with Queen Caroline of Anspach, covered with 
jewels, many her own, others borrowed from ‘ladies of quality,’ 
others again hired from Jews and jewellers, a capable, sensible 
woman, whose influence over him her husband well knew, but 
would never acknowledge. Then, too, was a Duke of Devonshire Lord 
President of the Council. 

Great was the enthusiasm when George the Third succeeded : 
born and bred in England, English was his mother tongue; his love 
of sport and country pursuits harmonised with the national character, 
whilst his domestic virtues stood out in strong contrast with the open 
infidelities of his father and immediate predecessors on the Throne. 
Of the young King as he looked about the time when he ascended 
the Throne we have a pleasing picture in a letter of Lady Susan 
O’Brien, set out in the charming Life and Letters of Lady Sarah 
Lennox, recently published by Lady Ilchester. Writing in 1820 in 
her old age for the benefit of a niece, Lady Susan bids her realise 
that the poor old man just dead was, in his youth, fine, pleasing- 
looking, of a healthy complexion, with fine teeth; happy and good- 
humoured-looking. Such did George the Third doubtless appear as he 
stood with his bride to be crowned in 1761 by Archbishop Secker, 
who had already baptised, confirmed, and married him. Punctilious 
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as he was in all religious observances, one suspects that His Majesty 
(being a young man of some susceptibility) cast a glance from time to 
time hoping to detect the enchanting visage of his first love, the same 
Lady Sarah Lennox who missed being a Queen to become the wife 
of a country gentleman (to whom belonged the first Derby winner), 
and later to be the mother by a second husband of the celebrated 
Napier brothers. 

The demand for seats on the line of the procession from West- 
minster Hall to the Abbey was enormous ; they let from a guinea to 
five guineas each, as against a few shillings at the Coronations of the 
first two Georges, and houses for hundreds of pounds. In the Abbey 
the King showed his devoutness by removing, on his own initiative, 
his Crown before receiving the sacrament. For the last time 
appeared representatives of the Dukes of Aquitaine and Normandy, 
relics of the days when the King of England could claim sovereignty 
in France. Though only pages about the Court (at the Coronation 
of George the First they are described as ‘ players ’) these individuals 
ranked for the occasion before the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
received, at one time at any rate, a pension of 1,000/ a year. The 
interest of the Coronation ceremonies of George the Third seems to 
have been centred, however, rather in Westminster Hall than in the 
Abbey. The Champion was again tothe fore in one of ‘ His Majesty’s 
best suits of white armour, mounted on a fine white horse,’ an 
animal which in itself presented an interesting spectacle, being the 
same which George the Second had ridden at the Battle of Dettingen. 
Age, doubtless, had subdued the ardour of this fiery steed, if it was 
indeed the same which on that occasion bolted with George, and 
nearly carried him into the arms of the enemy. The dramatic 
feature of this banquet, however, was the presence of the young 
Pretender, who was hiding in London under the unromantic name of 
Mr. Brown, and whom curiosity seems to have led to Westminster Hall 
to witness the representative of the Royal House, the successful com- 
petitor of his own, pass along, Crown on head and Sceptre and Orb 
in his hands, his Queen beside him, to take his seat at the great 
banquet. Prince Charlie, with whom were doubtless many a 
‘Redgauntlet’ anxious but not daring to accept the Champion’s 
challenge, may perhaps have augured well for his own cause when 
he heard that during the ceremony in the Abbey the largest jewel 
had fallen from his rival’s Crown. 

George the Fourth’s Coronation was remarkable for its prodigious 
cost (nearly 240,000/.), for its consequent magnificence, for the 
presence of no less than five Dukes of the Blood Reyal, all the King’s 
brothers, besides his son-in-law, Prince Leopold, already a widower ; 
for the last procession from Westminster Hall to the Abbey ; for the 
last banquet, for the last appearance of the Champion ; for the ill- 
advised and fruitless endeavour of Queen Caroline to assert her right 
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to be present ; for the heat of the day (the 19th of July, 1821), and 
the exhaustion of His Majesty. 

It is sad to relate after our thrill of excitement over the Dettin- 
gen war-horse, that the Champion on this—his last opportunity of 
making his challenge—was mounted on a piebald black and white 
horse from Astley’s Amphitheatre, while the Earl Marshal took care 
to provide himself with another well-trained animal from the same 
emporium, rejoicing in the name of ‘Billy.’ However we have the 
word of Sir Walter Scott, who was present, for it that ‘the young 
Lord of Scriveslbaye looked and behaved extremely well,’ though 
Sir Walter’s antiquarian susceptibilities were hurt because the Cham- 
pion’s shield was a ‘rondache’ (Highland target) and not a three- 
cornered ‘ heater-shield.’ We need no assurance from the same 
great authority to make us believe that one of the Champion’s 
supporters, the Lord High Constable, the Duke of Wellington ‘ with 
all his laurels moved and looked deserving “ the baton.”’ The Duke, 
it may be remarked, rode one of his own chargers, as did the Marquis 
of Anglesea, who showed, says Sir Walter, the most exquisite grace 
in managing his horse, notwithstanding the want of his leg, left at 
Waterloo. The King had hardly left the banquet before the wildest 
confusion occurred, accompanied by disgraceful spoliation. The 
occupants of the gallery, who had sat fasting from early morning till 
then—nearly 9 p.m.—rushed down into the body of the hall to satiate 
their hunger and thirst with the remains of the feast. Every wine- 
bottle was emptied, every dish clean swept by this mob of ill-behaved 
well-dressed men and women. Looting, too, was the order of the 
moment. Silver forks and spoons, gold plates and gilt table orna- 
ments disappeared into the pockets of the men or folds of the ladies’ 
dresses. Nothing but the personal intervention of the Lord Great 
Chamberlain prevented the tables being cleared of the whole of the 
Coronation plate, as indeed happened in Queen Anne’s time. So 
great was the crush and so inadequate were the arrangements for 
the dispersal of the company that it was three o’clock in the morning 
before the last of them left. Sir Walter Scott apparently missed this 
edifying orgy, for he sums up his well known description of the 
Coronation by saying that those who witnessed it ‘ have seen a scene 
calculated to raise the country in their opinion, and to throw into 
the shade all scenes of similar magnificence, from the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold down to the present day.’ 

By the time William the Fourth succeeded a reaction had set in, 
and neither His Majesty nor his Ministers had any intention of 
throwing into the shade the splendour of the last or any other 
Coronation. The new King disliked ostentation as much as his 
gorgeous brother loved it; economy prevailed; the Reform cloud 
was looming big on the political horizon. There seems even, from 
some correspondence between the King and Lord Grey, to have been 
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a question whether there should be any Coronation at all. With some 
inconsistency Lord Brougham, the apostle of reform and economy, 
raised doubts whether the services claimed to be rendered in West- 
minster Hall by the holders of certain manors and great offices ought 
to be dispensed with. However, King William and Queen Adelaide 
were eventually crowned with becoming dignity, and the ceremony 
was confined to the Abbey. Three Princes of the Blood Royal 
attended; a great reception was accorded to Lord Chancellor 
Brougham, looking, wrote Lord Macaulay, like Mephistopheles, and 
to the Prime Minister, Earl Grey, as, haughty, and distinguished 
even in those brilliant surroundings, he strode along carrying the 
Sword of State ; the hero of Waterloo, for the second time exercising 
the office of Lord High Constable, had to be content with a 
respectful reception and no more. 

We have now travelled through many centuries since we stood 
with the Conqueror in Westminster Abbey and have reached the last of 
the Coronation ceremonies hitherto celebrated within its walls; the 
two scenes present a most striking contrast, but everything con- 
nected with Queen Victoria is too near and sacred to us all to be 
treated in the light and cursory manner in which we have dealt with 
earlier Coronations. 

Neither will we anticipate regarding the Coronation now 
approaching. Of this much we may be certain, that their Majesties 


will be received with fervent enthusiasm, and that King Edward 
and Queen Alexandra will lend all that personal dignity and grace 
can add to the occasion. 


So when my mistress shall be seen 
In form and beauty of her mind, 

By virtue first, then choice, a queen 
Tell me, if she were not designed 
Th’ eclipse and glory of her kind. 


In these terms did Sir Henry Wotton sing the praises of 
Elizabeth of Bohemia, daughter of James the First, mother of the 
gallant Prince Rupert, mother too of the Electress Sophia, and thus 
the link connecting the old royal families of England and Scotland 
with the present dynasty. 

Could Sir Henry have survived the centuries which have 
elapsed since his poetical genius was so inspired, he would have 
found it necessary to ransack his vocabulary for phrases even more 
expressive and forcible, worthily to sing the praises of another Queen 
Consort whom the whole wide Empire with one voice proclaims to 
be ‘ Th’ eclipse and glory of her kind.’ 

E. 8. Hope. 





THE 
CORONATION OF GEORGE THE FOURTH 


[Skirbeck House, Weymouth, 
May 8th, 1902. 


Dear Mr. KNowLes,—Among my father’s papers I have come across an old 
and faded letter, written to his mother (Mrs. Eardley Childers) by her cousin, then 
the Hon. Maria Twisleton (afterwards Twisleton-Fiennes), only daughter of 
Lord Saye and Sele. Miss Twisleton afterwards married Count Ernest de 
Gersdorff. Some of the details of George the Fourth’s Coronation appear curious 
and interesting at the present moment. 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
Spencer CHILDERS. | 


July 20th, 1822. 


Let the date of this letter my dearest Maria testify at least the 
willingness of my endeavours to fulfil your wishes, at the same time 
I must prelude all my attempts at description by really and truly 
assuring you of my complete inability to give you anything 
approaching to an adequate idea of the glorious scene of yesterday, 
which indeed even baffled the exhaustless powers of imagination. I 
am also I candidly confess to you doubly discouraged, on finding 
that the British Press of to-day has given so accurate and full a 
detail, that I cannot hope to rival it, in every minute circumstance, 
it is so faithful that Mama means to preserve it for you, in case you 
should not have seen it. As neither papers or historians will 
relate what happened to us during the day, my pen shall endeaveur 
to amuse you by doing so. At half past four, my toilette com- 
menced, a low Court Plume with a bunch of silver vine-leaves and ears 
of Corn ; a figured white Net with blue China-Asters and a blue and 
silver tissue scarf was my dress. Mama was in white and silver with 
@ beautiful scarf of the same. Soon after six we were in the Carriage, 
and joined the line at the beginning of Grosvenor Place, only con- 
ceive ; this lasted for a foot’s-pace to the Abbey altho’ people had been 
going from three o’clock (Mrs. Dawkins and her party among the 
number). At eight we entered the House of Lords where we first 
heard of the confusion and dismay Her Majesty had just occasioned, 
and Ferrars Loftus and several others of our acquaintance had 
1013 
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formed the ranks to arrest her progress. She certainly sustained 
her réle quite in character on this occasion, but never experienced 
so humiliating a punishment. The Coup d’CKil on our first enter- 
ing the Hall was heightened by the magnificent lustres suspended 
from the arches of the roof, and which announced to us the length 
of time we must expect to remain. The Musicians stationed on the 
ramparts of the Tower within the Hall (at the extremity of it) 
announced the entrance of the King and we had a fine perspective 
view of the presentation of the Regalia. This was chiefly performed 
by Lord Gwydyr, the deputy of Lady Cholmondeley and Lady 
Willoughby. He was indeed one of the principal actors of the day, 
and from his fine commanding figure and very dignified and grace- 
ful manner, the effect was much heightened. Miss Fellowes, the 
Herbswoman (with whom I am well acquainted) was seated immedi- 
ately opposite to us during this time, attended by six very pretty 
girls, the simplicity of whose white crape dresses covered with gar- 
lands of flowers formed a striking contrast to the gorgeous robes of 
Peers, Knights and Prelates who were ranging in procession to 
follow these fair Floras. Gold Baskets of Grecian shape filled with 
choicest sweets, were ranged at their feet, and as they passed they 
presented a Magnolia to us. Miss Bond (Mrs. Graham’s niece) was 
one of the young ladies. Imagination must again assist you my 
dear Maria to form an idea of the splendour of the Procession as it 
passed along the Hall to the Abbey. Prince Leopold was the most 
graceful and interesting figure in it; he wore his usual air of deep 
melancholy, and doubtless every one present shared with him the 
remembrance of her who is gone to wear a heavenly crown. Lord 
Londonderry was the next most imposing figure both from his Dress 
and handsome person. The Duke of Devonshire carrying the Orb 
looked best in the robes from his height. The King was pale as 
death when he passed in the morning and looked dreadfully ill, 
probably the consequence of the annoyance the Queen had just 
caused him, and partly from natural anxiety for the event of the 
day. He wore a Chevelure of long brown ringlets like the picture 
of Charles and a Hat and feathers like Henri quatre which was very 
unbecoming. During part of the ceremony in the Abbey, the King 
seemed quite overcome, and I never saw anything like the anxiety 
with which Lord Gwydyr, Lord Howard of Effingham, the Duke of 
Wellington and those immediately round him seemed to watch his 
countenance and apprehend his fainting. He smelt at something 
they gave him, and it was with great pleasure we saw him afterwards 
when crowned and during the rest of the evening, looking better 
than I ever saw him, and in animated spirits. The Crown became 
him exceedingly and was like all the rest of his habiliments 
unparallelled in magnificence. 

We had the best places in the Abbey, being in Lady Gwydyr’s 
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Box which was immediately over the Altar next the Choir, and 
opposite the Ambassadors and illustrious foreigners. It was rich in 
beauty ; all the Paget family, Lady Uxbridge and la belle et fiére 
Roxelane included, Lady Jersey, the Duchess of Bedford and her 
lovely niece Miss Russell and above all Lady Elizabeth Conyngham, 
and the Star to whom true as the needle to the Pole, the King 
during the whole day constantly turned his eye. She looked most 
beautiful, and appeared affected during the fine and awful service ; 
he smiled at her when it was over, as if to assure her he was well. 
Nothing could be finer than the anthems, ‘loud as from numbers 
without number, sweet as from blest voices uttering joy.’ The | 
King prostrated himself with very striking signs of devotion, and 
during all the prayers appeared most attentive and reverent. I saw 
him sign the Oath, having kissed the Holy Bible; he threw aside 
the first pen he tried, being like mine at this moment a bad one,'and 
he improved the second by passing it between his lips. The girding 
on the jewelled sword, and putting on the signet Ring were pleasing 
sights, but I think the electrifying moment of all was when the 
royal Crown was placed on his head: the Cannon fired, the Trumpets 
sounded, and all the Peers put on their Coronets, whilst the Abbey 
actually rang with peals of acclamations which seemed as tho’ 
they could have waked the mighty dead sleeping beneath its vaults. 
The Sermon which I heard distinctly, rivals Bishop Burnet’s noble 
letter, and was delivered by the finest voice I almost ever heard. 
On our return to the Hall, when we again saw the whole procession 
pass amidst loud cheers, the heat became excessive from the lighting 
of the thousand candles added to a glorious evening sun. His 
majesty retired to repose for an hour and a half, whilst the Banquet 
was prepared, and those in the Galleries had the pleasure of seeing 
fruit and refreshments in profusion like poor Reynard’s Grapes far 
beyond their reach. I must say the noble Lords did ample justice 
to them, as they did not even wait for Majesty but eat without inter- 
mission for about three hours, occasionally throwing up a Peach or 
Bunch of Grapes by stealth to the starved above. Many persons 
fainted ; Princess Esterhazy was carried out, and Mr. Petre who was 
Page to his Uncle the Duke of Norfolk, told me he was throwing 
cold water so plentifully over her, that the Prince Esterhazy exclaimed 
‘Oh take care, take care you will spoil her Dress.’ On the King’s 
return to his throne the Banquet began, and I peeped at some worthy 
Aldermen beneath me, whose plates were piled with Venison. The 
entrance of the three Peers on their Chargers preceding the service of 
Gold Plate for the Royal Table was most striking their backing out 
wonderful particularly Lord Anglesey ; the prettiest thing was to see 
the Duke of Wellington’s second Son, a lovely Boy acting as Page to 
his father, and anxiously patting and endeavouring to restrain the im- 
petuosity of his proud steed. The Champion threw down his Gauntlet 
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admirably three times with well acted defiance, and backed with the 
Gold Cup in his hand in the finest style. The moment the King rose 
to drink the health of the Peers and his people standing was impressive 
and he did it with all his dignified grace. The Acclamations which 
followed this, and also every verse of ‘God save the King’ were 
almost overpowering. At eight o’clock when all was over, we all 
descended from the Galleries, and having only had a piece of biscuit 
and some fruit during the whole day, we were most happy to be 
seated at the Tables where Lord James Murray and some kind 
persons helped us to every delicacy we could wish for. The Ladies 
then actually seized the privelege of the nobility and despoiled the 
Tables of every moveable ornament to carry away as Trophies. A 
poor little chorister came to petition me for a Cottage to preserve, 
and the scene was quite amusing. I had a Gold Basket and some 
Bonbons sent me the next day to keep with the archives of the 
family. The remainder of the Evening the House of Lords was 
thronged with impatient multitudes to get their Carriages, ours 
arrived most fortunately at twelve, but many did not till three 
in the morning. The Stair-Case was strewed with Lawyers 
and Aldermen who having partaken too plentifully of Turtle were 
laying down unable to move, and Groans of the snoring were heard. 
I found Charlotte Leycester laying on the stairs, and I rested by 
her. This was an amusing part of the finale. Little Georgina 
Bentinck, Lady Emily Cowper, Lady Gwydyr’s little girls and some 
other children were in the Box with us; they were obliged to wear 
wreaths of swansdown feathers. A dreadful catastrophe to this glorious 
day was averted by the hand of Providence. The Peeresses were all 
to-gether in a Box in the Hall immediately over the royal table, no 
Gentlemen were admitted into their seats, conceive their dismay 
when soon after the King’s return to the throne, they perceived a 
Man amongst them with a Pistol levelled at the royal platform and 
another in his Belt. Lady Ashbrook told me she was immediately 
before him, some screamed, the Police officers in an instant came in 
and seized him; it is said that it is a man who has long declared 
his intention to assassinate the Duke of Wellington. I forgot to 
tell you that Mr. Culling Charles Smith with Miss Fitzroy and Miss 
Emily were next to us in the Box at the Abbey ; they reminded me 
of the brilliant figure poor Lady Worcester would have made there. 





THE CHINESE DRAMA. 


ACCORDING to the Shu-King or Book of History edited by Confucius, 
the Chinese practised music from the earliest times, as far back as 
2200 pc. The Emperor Shun, the founder of the second great 
dynasty of Hsia in China’s Golden Age, is reported to have had a 
master of music and ceremonies. Their religious worship was always 
accompanied by music and dancing, which last might more fitly be 
called posturing, like that which we see to-day in the Shinto temples 
in Japan. These old dances, we are told, exhibited the occupations 
of the people of those times, and, after the symmetrical fashion of 
the Chinese, are described as having represented the four occupations 
of ploughing, harvesting, war, and peace, and the four corresponding 
sensations of work, joy, fatigue, and content. The Shu-King covers 
@ period of seventeen centuries from 2400 B.c. to 720 Bc. We 
are there told that the performers carried shields representing war, 
hoes for agriculture, and flags for victory, while sacrificing to the 
mountains, rivers,and earth. A later Chinese treatise describes these 
pantomimes more in detail. The dancers entered from the north 
and displayed in their positions and gestures an order of battle. 
Thence the dancers advanced to the south, and formed up in line, 
while the leaders represented the celebrated Chow-Kung and Chao- 
Kung, the advisers of Wén-wang, the literary prince and son of 
Wu-wang the military prince who destroyed the corrupt dynasty of 
Hsia, and founded that of Chou, under which flourished the three 
great sages of China, Confucius, Mencius, and Lao-tse. The writer 
goes on to say that in the sixth action the dancers stood still like 
mountains, thus, in the sententious language of the native historians, 
representing the history of the conquest of China by Wén-wany, 
who, at his first entry into the empire, defeated King Chow, advanced 
into the country, set out the bounds of his states, and ther. governed 
them by the sage counsels of his Ministers. These ballets and 
pantomimes had been performed from the earliest times by the 
Chinese, but gradually they developed into such licence that under 
the Emperors of the Chou dynasty they were prohibited in connec- 
tion with worship, and the actors were made into a degraded class, 
which they remain to this day. 
Vor, LI—No. 304 1017 3X 
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The stage in China, as we see it to-day, appears almost exactly 
identical with the stage in England in Shakespeare’s time. The 
only pictorial representation, that has come down to us of the Globe 
Theatre, Blackfriars, is by the Dutch traveller De Witte. There, as 
now in China, we see a stage composed of a square platform projecting 
into the pit, with a door of entrance and a door of exit on each side 
of the rear wall. There is a total absence of scenery, so that the 
whole weight of the performance falls upon the actors, who were 
doubtless as universally excellent in Shakespeare’s time as they are 
to-day in China. The musicians are seated at the back of the stage 
in full view of the audience. And the wealthy patrons are seated in 
galleries round the open courtyard. It is particularly noticeable 
that the pit, in all theatrical representations in China, whether given 
in the courtyards of the temples, in the halls of the guilds, or in 
the houses of the rich, is always open free to the poor, a custom 
which I should not be sorry to see imitated in England to-day. In 
connection with this fact it is interesting to mention that when 
travelling in China through the scenes rendered famous in song and 
history I have been astonished at the accurate knowledge of the old 
wars and dynasties displayed by illiterate boatmen on the river and by 
our porters on land journeys. They are never tired of pointing out 
historic sites to the foreign traveller, and expatiating upon the great 
deeds of former generations. It was a long time before I could 
learn whence these men derived their knowledge, so far surpassing the 
acquaintance with history displayed by similar classes in our own 
country. I at last discovered that they had learnt their history in 
that pleasantest and most impressive of all schools, the Theatre. 
Elaborate historical dramas form the bulk of the performances 
given in the public theatre, which almost every village in China 
possesses, by companies of strolling players who are paid by sub- 
scriptions from the more wealthy inhabitants. 

These companies are generally hired for a week or a fortnight. 
The performance commences at noon, and goes on till about nine 
at night. The extraordinary endurance of the actors, an endurance 
characteristic of the Chinese in all their avocations, is shown by the 
long successive hours they spend upon the stage. And as all the im- 
portant pieces are sung to the accompaniment of the band, how they 
support the strain upon the voice is almost incomprehensible. They 
have a large vépertoire which they carry in their heads. Many of them 
have no books of the plays. They are apprenticed as children, and 
so learn the pieces by rote at an age when the memory is especially 
vigorous. A mark of attention to a distinguished visitor is to hand 
him. the répertoire, and ask him to choose a play out of some hundred 
pieces contained therein. I have often selected an unpopular and 
seldom-performed play, and never found the test too much for them, 
the piece being produced immediately ; on the other hand, should a 
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play on the programme happen to contain a character of the same 
name as that of the visitor it is at once suppressed. Although 
there is no scenery the dresses are extremely handsome, elaborate 
embroideries being worn by princes and generals, and generally 
the dressing and get-up are careful and accurate. There is no 
curtain and no drop scene. And, curiously enough, there is no inter- 
val between successive plays, only a peculiar note is sounded on the 
cymbals, a signal known tothe initiated. This has led Europeans to 
state that a Chinese play went on for ever. It is true that some- 
times when a succession of historical plays is given, such as Shake- 
peare’s dramas of the Plantagenets, the same story may go on for 
three or four successive days. There is, moreover, one celebrated 
play which has no less than twenty-four acts; as a rule, however, 
the lighter Chinese pieces are even shorter than ours. 

While theatricals are being performed the whole village is en féte, 
all in their best clothes, the ladies in the galleries with little tables 
on which are tea and cakes and other delicacies, while families in 
the wide area of the open pit sit all day long with their tea and pipes 
enjoying themselves in a way that is a pleasure to see. One other 
detail that recalls Shakespeare is the motto which adorns the rear of 
almost every stage in China, written in four gorgeous gold characters 
‘ We hold the mirror up to Nature’! This no doubt isa fair argument 
to show that Shakespeare, among his other travels, visited China! 
In the cities, performances are given in the very handsome theatres 
attached to the guildhalls, of which every large trading city in 
China has several. These, with their elaborate stone and wood carv- 
ing, gilding, and painting, are exceptionally handsome structures. 
Performances are given on the feast days of the guilds, when the 
members are invited to dinners quite as elaborate as those given by 
our own city companies. The feast, which extends over several 
hours, is accompanied with much ceremony and ancient ritual obser- 
vances, while the plays go on uninterruptedly. A common penalty, 
when disputes are arbitrated by the guilds, is fining the defendant in 
a theatrical performance, which, if extended over the usual three days, 
costs about 10/., the average number of a Pan-tse, or company, being 
thirty men, female parts being all taken by men and boys, as in 
our Middle Ages. 

The most numerous and regular dramatic performances are still 
given in the Buddhist temples, and it is a curious fact that the 
Chinese word for poetry, Sze, is composed of the hieroglyphs ‘ speech’ 
and ‘temple.’ In connection with this—though one must not 
place too much dependence upon Chinese etymology—it is also 
curious to note that the word for player, you, is formed from the 
hieroglyphs, ‘men, a hundred, heart, hand,’ which to the imaginative 
seem to mean a man equal to representing an indefinite number of 
feelings and actions. During their long hours of song, the actors. . 
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are refreshed by means of shabbily dressed coolies, who walk 
casually -on to the stage and hand them tea at intervals, but whom 
the audience are supposed to regard as invisible. Rough indications 
of scenery, similar to the sheet of Pyramus and Thisbe, are given 
in a primitive way. A beleaguered general, sitting on a chair raised 
on a table, addressing an actor standing on the stage, is supposed to 
be parleying with the commander of the besieging force. Cavalry 
are indicated by a whip held in the hand, and when dismounting, or 
mounting to ride off, they go through the action of bestriding a horse. 
The actors, who take women’s parts, speak in a high falsetto voice, 
and in their gait and get-up are indistinguishable from real women. 
A table covered with an embroidered cloth may represent a throne, or 
with plain red cloth a magistrate’s yamén. 

The dressing-room is a half-open gallery running along the side 
of the courtyard behind the stage, where the actors change their 
dresses and alter their make-up with wonderful celerity. Their 
wardrobes, carried about from place to place in heavy iron-bound chests, 
are often of great value, and some of the most beautiful embroideries 
brought to Europe for sale are discarded actors’ dresses. As in most 
things Chinese, actors, who with barbers are the sole degraded caste 
in China, their children being inadmissible to the official examina- 
tions, have a euphemistic synonym, and in literary language are 
known as the Children of the Pear-garden, so named from a school 
of acting founded by the great patron of actors, the Emperor Shiian- 
tsung of the Tang dynasty (720 a.D.), who invited troupes of actors 
to study in his pear orchard. This Emperor also supervised the 
performances of the ladies of the hareem, and is said to have com- 
posed many new airs to the operettas then in vogue, which airs 
are known to this day as the perfumes of the Li-chi, the celebrated 
luscious fruit of South China. He is said to have established a 
bureau for theatricals and music, and took much the same interest 
in the stage as the great Napoleon did in the Comédie Francaise, 
without neglecting other work. It is noteworthy that this same 
Emperor founded the renowned Hanlin college, the ‘ Academy’ of 
China. 

Women in China enjoyed great freedom in ancient times, as is 
shown by the Book of Odes, the oldest extant Chinese work. And 
since women have been forbidden on the stage their social position 
appears to have much declined. A Chinese theatrical company is 
rigorously divided into fixed parts as in Europe, each actor having 
his technical name, such as Pére Noble, Jeune premier, Premier 
comique, Second comique, Jeune Premiére, and a part not in our 
repertory, the Hwun' or Ghost, as well as, of course, the Chow, 
which may be literally translated ‘ Supers.’ 

’ Courtesars, of whom the Chinese say ‘the women who smile in 
public, are often represented on the stage, their position being that 
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of the courtesan in ancient Greece. They must be accomplished, 
and excel in singing and dancing and in knowledge of literature. 
Moral tendency is strongly insisted upon in Chinese plays. Ob- 
scenity is a crime by Chinese law, and the punishment for writers 
guilty of it is imprisonment as long as their works are extant. In 
short, except in the Alsatias of our treaty ports, the Chinese 
theatre is distinctly educative and moral; the dénouement is 
invariably the triumph of virtue. The drama, say Chinese writers, 
should present pictures of the highest teaching to those too ignorant 
to be able to read; the penal code, which punishes immoral writers, 
states the object of theatricals to be to offer true though imaginary 
pictures of good men and chaste women, of affectionate and 
obedient children, and of scenes calculated to lead the spectator in 
the paths of virtue. In a popular piece called Zhe Maid’s Intrigues, 
Mrs. Han tells her daughter, ‘Don’t you know that at this day, the 
same as in old times, the union of a man with a woman cannot take 
place until consecrated by the appointed rites and ceremonies?’ The 
only interference with the stage in China is the statute forbidding 
the representation of Emperors of the reigning dynasty. In other 
respects everyone is free to set up’a theatre and act as he likes, and 
the result of this system, controlled by the people, is in my opinion 
far more conducive to good morals than are the results of our own 
capricious licensing system. 

The modern stage, as it exists to-day in China, dates, it is said, 
from the reign of the Emperor Wén-ti, the founder of the Sui 
dynasty (580 a.p.), and the bulk of the plays were written during 
the three flourishing epochs of modern Chinese literature—three dis- 
tinct periods : that of the Tang dynasty (720 a.p. to 905 a.D.), that of 
the Sung dynasty (960 to 1119 a.p.), and that of the Tartar and 
Mongol dynasties Kin and Yuen (1123 to 1341 a.D.). From the last 
of these, the Mongol dynasty, which existed for eighty-nine years 
(1270 to 1368 a.D.), 448 plays, whose authorship is known, 105 
anonymous plays, and four by celebrated courtesans have survived 
to the present day. The author of the Collected Plays of the Yuen 
Dynasty enumerates twelve categories of plays, and it is noticeable 
that in the first category he classes the plays that evidence the 
transforming influence upon character of gods and spirits. He tries 
to lay down canons, and tells us that a regular drama should be in 
four acts, to which may be added a prologue if necessary. The pro- 
logue exposes the situation. In the first act the plot is developed ; 
in the second and third the action proceeds and the plot ripens ; in 
the fourth act comes the climax, which changes the course of events, 
and in which crime is unexpectedly punished and expiated. It is 
astonishing that out of the enormous répertoire of plays existing in 
China a few specimens only have been translated into European 
languages! Yet many of them are exceedingly interesting, not 
only as pictures of the past—Kuei mén, the gate of the shades, as the 
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Chinese call it—but for their intrinsically interesting plot and 
dialogue. The first Chinese play ever translated into an European 
language was published by the Jesuit father Prémare, 1735 a.p. 
Lest European readers should imagine that Chinese plays are want- 
ing in interest, it is well to quote what Voltaire said of this produc- 
tion, The Orphan of the Chao Family. ‘ Malgré Vincroyable, il y 
régne de l’intérét, et, malgré la foule des événements, tout est de la 
clarté Ja plus lumineuse.’ Some of the lighter plays are full of 
poetical fancies, strange to us but very characteristic to one who 
knows China and the Chinese. Thus in the opening scene of the 
Hé Ham Shan, the hero Chang-yi retires to an upper room with his 
wife and son to look on at the snow-storm. After drinking a few 
cups of wine his clouded senses lead him to imagine it is spring- 
time ; the snow becomes pear blossom, the ruddy clouds flowering 
willows ; he imagines rich silk draperies are hung before him, and 
at his feet flowered carpets. The usual seven-syllable metre of the 
play is dropped in this scene, and the versification is irregular, a 
relief upon the fixed cxsura and alliteration of the regular declama- 
tions. Wine plays a great part in all the old Chinese plays; a very 
little excites the sedentary and literary Chinaman, and he is always 
supposed to take a few cups as a stimulus to versification, of which 
to this day the cultured classes are extremely fond. Hao chiu 
liang—‘ good wine capacity ’—is a necessary qualification for a diner- 
out in China, where every guest is pressed to drink and empty his 
cup many times during the course of a feast. And yet noisy 
drunkenness is scarcely seen, and this although there is no tax on 
spirits, which are extraordinarily cheap in China. 

Theatricals are still a part of the life of the people ; scarcely any 
public function goes on without them, and they are indissolubly 
connected with religious observances. Thus, when I had occasion to 
move my house of business from one part of the city of Chungking 
to another, a semi-religious, semi-theatrical performance was indulged 
in by my Chinese employés. We formed a kind of procession through 
the streets, four coolies bearing in a large brasier the fire from the 
kitchen in the old house with which to start the kitchen fire in the 
new house, while plays were recited to the accompaniment of a string 
and brass band. 

The characters in Chinese plays are really living men and women ; 
their authors strive to hold the mirror up to Nature. Unlike the 
old Indian dramatists, who gave full scope to their flights of imagin- 
ation and peopled their plays with impossible monsters and super- 
natural beings, the Chinese playwrights display a close observation 
ef human nature, the foibles of which they effectually satirise. As 
with Shakespeare, their best plays are not of an age but for all time, 
and he who would understand the Chinese character cannot learn to 
do so more easily and pleasantly than by a study of their Drama. 

ARCHIBALD LITTLE. 
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ENGLAND AND LITTLE STATES 


At the commencement of the war in South Africa a Belgian man of 
letters whose ability I admire—although I deplore the prejudice which 
led him, in common with so many of his countrymen, astray as to 
the justice of that war—said to me: ‘The little States of Europe 
will never trust England again!’ Eighteen months later a high 
Dutch official used very similar words to the effect that ‘the small 
Powers had lost faith in England!’ In both cases I asked the 
question whether the gamin who pelted one with mud should not 
receive castigation, and, if he proved so obstinate and refractory as to 
deserve it by biting and kicking, whether it were not legitimate to 
stun and render him helpless of further mischief even although, in 
comparison of size, the difference might be as marked as between the 
British Empire and the late South African Republics. At the time 
it appeared somewhat unappreciative and ungrateful for the past in 
a Belgian and a Dutchman to summarily depose England from the 
proud position she had gained as the protector of the weak during 
generations and even centuries, because, under provocation that they 
did not take the trouble to consider and understand, she had resorted 
to measures of legitimate defence against a small but unreasonable 
opponent. The recent perusal of some secret chapters of diplomatic 
history has strengthened this feeling, and perhaps a reconsideration 
by their light of what England has done in the past for the little 
States may restore the confidence of at least Belgium and Holland in 
her, and suggest to the most violent pro-Boers of Brussels and 
Amsterdam that their countries may have further need of her 
protection and support. 

The retrospect may be limited to forty years, but it is impossible 
to forget that our restitution of Java to the Dutch in 1816 was not 
merely one of the most disinterested acts in history, but that it 
bestowed on Holland the chief if not the sole source of her national 
prosperity and power, for ‘without Java’ more than one popular 
Dutch writer has declared that ‘ Holland would be dead.’ 

The Danish war opened the flood-gates of ambition on the 
Continent and commenced the Bismarckian era. The war with 
Austria brought France and Prussia face to face, and, both States 
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hesitating to appeal to the sword, a period of the gravest peril 
set in for the group of little States between Alsace and the North 
Sea. Who proved their most, it might even be said their only, 
disinterested champion then but England? This was the more 
remarkable because it was a period with us of frequent changes 
of Ministry, and of the dearth of capable foreign Ministers that 
followed the death of Lord Palmerston. If England had not thrown 
her egis over Belgium, Luxemburg and Holland, no one can doubt 
that Bismarck and Napoleon would have sealed a truce at their 
expense. The cannon of Sadowa had scarcely ceased to sound when 
France proposed to indemnify herself for Prussia’s triumph by reclaim- 
ing the frontier of 1814. What did that mean? It meant taking 
Charleroi and Philippeville from Belgium, although France was a 
guarantor of her integrity. It was subsequently explained that 
this would entail no sacrifice by Belgium, but it was never made 
clear by the Imperial Ministers whether they meant by this that 
Belgium was virtually part of France, with common commercial and 
political interests, or that she should receive compensation for the 
loss of Charleroi &c. in Luxemburg. There will always be much 
difficulty, unless the Empress Eugénie throws light on the subject in 
her memoirs, in getting at the true history of this period, because the 
Emperor Napoleon gave his instructions verbally and Prince Bismarck 
cynically observed that it was not for him ‘to reveal the secrets 
of France.’ When he did speak years later he probably said rather 
what he wished to be believed than told all that really happened. 

While France aimed at compensating herself in Belgium, Prussia 
turned her glances in the direction of Holland. The language of 
Bismarck became menacing, the ‘reptile press,’ then coming into 
existence under his auspices, began to demand a rectification of the 
frontier with the Netherlands. The Dutch papers replied in valiant 
style, and the Dutch Government, alarmed at the prospect, turned 
to England for sympathy and support. The Belgian public were 
also frightened by the possible extension of Prussian power on their 
north-eastern frontier, and their journals declared that Prussia’s ac- 
quisition of Limburg would be a serious menace to their independence. 
When the Dutch Minister at Berlin sounded Prince Bismarck as to 
Prussia’s intention towards his country he received satisfactory 
assurances; but he found him very wrath with the Belgians, and 
Bismarck declared, with a threatening gesture, that ‘la Belgique 
pourrait le payer cher,’ There is no doubt at that moment (January— 
February 1867) Bismarck would have raised no objection to Napo- 
leon’s taking Charleroi and Philippeville, provided that would have 
satisfied the’ Emperor. But the Emperor wanted more, and in 
another direction. 

Notwithstanding the satisfactory assurances mentioned, Dutch 
suspicions and fears were not allayed. The Dutch Chambers held a 
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secret session, and it was probably on this occasion that the idea of 
a closer union with England was first mooted. The apprehension 
felt on the side of Prussia naturally turned the minds of the Dutch 
people and Government also towards conciliating France, and, as it 
was well known that Napoleon wanted Luxemburg, the King of the 
Netherlands notified his readiness to sell it. This was in March 1867, 
but it is necessary to remember that in the previous year, while the 
Treaty of Prague was being negotiated, Bismarck had dangled the 
possession of Luxemburg as a bait before Napoleon, who with fatal 
indecision had neglected to seize it at a moment when Prussia could 
and would not have opposed the step. The Dutch Government pro- 
posed then to secure French support by making the ownership of 
Luxemburg a business transaction for a certain number of million 
thalers. The policy of the Emperor at this moment was defined in 
the following terms: ‘ After alluding to the feeling of irritation 
towards Prussia which had been felt by the French people at the 
results of the late war, the French Minister stated that communica- 
tions had been addressed both to Prussia and Holland pointing 
out that Prussia could no longer be permitted to retain possession 
of the Fortress of Luxemburg, and that France could not look upon 
the Duchy of Luxemburg as German, inasmuch as the inhabitants 
had always been Frenchmen in the eyes of France.’ It is important 
to note that the British Government, fully informed as to the Dutch 
proposal and its motives, expressed its intention to throw no impedi- 
ment in the way of this arrangement. When three of the Powers 
were practically agreed as to the transfer of Luxemburg to France, 
Prussia began to raise difficulties and to affirm that German opinion 
would not allow her to abandon the Duchy. The reference to Ger- 
man opinion was a sort of preliminary to the publication a few 
weeks later of the Treaties of Alliance with the Southern States of 
Germany. 

Bismarck, having made his position surer in Germany, prepared 
to break faith with France. While in the throes of the struggle 
with Austria he was willing to keep her quiet by allowing her to 
appropriate Belgian territory and Luxemburg, promising to repay 
himself at the expense of Holland in Limburg or elsewhere. But 
Napoleon, with more conscience than his opponent, missed his 
opportunity, and when he proposed with the general assent to 
purchase some of the territory that he had been invited to appro- 
priate Prussia threw aside the mask and opposed the transaction. 
Prussian diplomacy then sought to attain its object through the 
simpleness of England, and we were invited to dissuade King 
William the Third of the Netherlands from his plan of selling 
Luxemburg, which we had already substantially approved. At the 
same time Prussia gave fresh and more positive assurances at the 
Hague, where apprehension about Limburg was for the moment 
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allayed. The consequence of these changes was that France and 
Prussia were brought face to face and peace hung by a thread. 
However, the good offices of England were brought into play, a 
Congress to settle the Luxemburg question was agreed upon, and the 
Treaty of London of the 11th of May 1867 arranged that the German 
troops were to be withdrawn from Luxemburg, the fortress dis- 
mantled, and the Duchy formed into a neutral State guaranteed by 
the Powers. 

The secret diplomacy of the years 1866 and 1867 is not exhausted 
by the later proposals of January 1867 to indemnify France in 
Belgium and Luxemburg. They had been preceded by a far more 
audacious project, formulated before the Seven Weeks’ War, for a 
French annexation of Belgium. The full history of this scheme 
exists among the archives of the Brussels Foreign Department, and 
will some day be given to the world. In it the Belgians were 
treated as mere chattels, the guarantee of the Powers was dismissed 
as a figment of the imagination, and France was to add the nine 
South Netherland provinces to her empire. Bismarck declared that 
‘a guarantee was in these days of little or no value,’ and he con- 
sidered that England, no more than Russia, would not intervene to 
save Belgium. Bismarck supported these views by confident 
assertions about the assumed indisposition of the Queen’s Government 
to take part in what he called the affairs of the day. But Napoleon, 
more timid and decidedly averse to any quarrel with England, made 
inquiries and sounded the British Government as to its views about 
Belgium. The reply he received was not encouraging. The 
guarantee that Bismarck laughed away in Berlin was regarded in 
Downing Street as a solemn pledge which it would be our duty to 
redeem. A suggestion to propitiate us by either making Antwerp a 
free port or attaching it to Holland failed to produce any modifica- 
tion of our policy and was turned aside with chilling disdain. It 
was thus made clear to the Emperor that to attempt to take Belgium 
as a solatium for Prussia’s success in Germany was to offend 
England, and to give Prussia a powerful ally whenever the inevit- 
able struggle between the two military Powers occurred. 

Before the Luxemburg question had been definitely settled, 
apprehension again broke out in Holland at Prussia’s designs on her 
independence. The most alarming reports were in circulation. The 
Dutch Minister in Vienna told Lord Bloomfield that he was alarmed 
for the independence and future safety of his country. It was said 
that Bismarck had prepared an ultimatum calling on Holland at 
brief delay to enter the North German Confederation. At that 
moment Bismarck had been making speeches of Prussia’s need of ports 
and colonies if she were to become a great maritime nation, and it was 
argued by his agents that the simplest way to accomplish this was 
by appropriating those of a weak neighbour. Holland, having failed 
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in the project of propitiating France by the sale of Luxemburg, 
turned more and more towards England as the most likely champion 
against Prussia. This was the more necessary as by a fresh shuffling 
of the political cards France seemed willing to leave Holland to 
Prussia while she turned her attention to Belgium and sought to 
strengthen her position in that State by a customs union, and the 
amalgamation of the Belgian Luxemburg line with her own Eastern 
Railway. 

The consequence of Prussian designs on Holland was that infor- 
mal and secret negotiations were begun between some prominent 
members of the Government and the King of the Netherlands for a 
definite union between Holland and Great Britain. These negotiations 
were known to a very limited number of persons in both countries, 
and were not conducted through the regular channels. But none 
the less they were carried on by Ministers who, if the affair had 
reached consummation, possessed the power to give effect to their 
decisions, while on his side King William was cognisant of and a 
party to the discussion. At that time Holland was threatened, not 
only by a foreign invasion, but by the extinction of the Orange 
family. King William had no apparent thoughts of marrying again. 
His sons were dead or dying. There seemed no objection to Holland 
escaping forcible union with the German Confederation by voluntary 
union with the British Empire. It might have the opposite result 
to what occurred in the seventeenth century—viz. that instead of our 
having a Dutch king the Dutch would have got an English sovereign 
—but this did not appear very dreadful provided adequate safeguards 
were found for Dutch liberty, laws and internal independence. Iam 
informed that one of the details discussed was the question of Dutch 
delegates or representatives in the Imperial Parliament, and that the 
negotiations or discussion broke down on this very point. 

The fact that is interesting about this very secret chapter of 
history is that at that time the Dutch, or rather their king, the 
father of Queen Wilhelmina, saw no objection to a union with Eng- 
land. And why had he no objection? Because he knew that, 
while France and Prussia were engaged together or separately in 
unscrupulous designs on the small States of Belgic Gaul, England not 
only had none, but was strenuously endeavouring to preserve them 
from destruction and disappearance from the map. This contem- 
plated union of Great Britain and the Netherlands was not as sur- 
prising as it may appear now in the light of pro-Boer ferment in Hol- 
land, for the policy of the Orange family under the three Williams had 
been strongly philo-British, and it was not the fault of the first king 
or his son that the Princess Charlotte, instead of marrying Prince 
Leopold, did not become heiress to the throne of the Netherlands as 
well as of England. 

It is matter for permanent regret that these informal and personal 
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negotiations did not reach a more advanced stage, so that they might 
have been put formally on record. Their precise course, as well as 
the exact cause of their failure, remains more or less buried in mystery. 
They may have broken down on some practical detail as to how the 
arrangement was to work, or, as seems more probable, there may 
have been a want of courage and confidence in clinching the arrange- 
ment. Be the explanation ofthe failure what it may, the mere con- 
templation of such a union afforded the strongest possible evidence 
of community of interest and international trust. From an historical 
point of view the project of King William the Third of the Nether- 
lands recalls that of the Prince of Orange to seek a new home if the 
flooding of the country in 1670 had failed to expel the French inva- 
ders. As nothing has occurred since to diminish England’s claim to 
be considered a protecting and not an aggressive Power, there is no 
valid reason to-day for the Dutch public to regard the British alliance 
with different eyes from those of the Dutch king thirty-five years 
ago. Perhaps when the passions of the hour are allayed judicious 
and gratifying sentiments will revive. . 

They have a sound foundation in the incontestable fact that 
England has no schemes of territorial aggrandisement at the expense 
of her neighbours. In a patriotic Dutchman’s eyes this must in the 
long run count for much, and reason will prevail over temporary 
passion and prejudice. The threats of Germany in 1866-7 have 
been revived on several occasions since, and they are only dormant 
now. In 1874 it was the action of German diplomacy, assisted by 
the Chauvinism of the Dutch military party, that prevented the 
Dutch Government accepting our mediation in the quarrel with 
Acheen which has cost Holland immense sacrifices during the last 
thirty years. It was in connection with that event that Bismarck 
made the very characteristic confession that ‘he wanted Holland to 
bleed to death.’ In 1885 there was a still more critical phase in 
Germany’s treatment of the Holland question, and perhaps the secret 
history of that episode contains some surprises, but in the Far East 
it led Governor Loudon, of the Dutch Indies, to declare that when 
the Black Eagle went up at The Hague the Union Jack should be 
hoisted at Batavia. Forsome years past German policy has been 
modified in its expression if not its aim, and pleasant words have 
been substituted for threats. The marriage of the young Queen with 
a German Prince was thought to be a great triumph, and Holland 
was already classed with Saxony and Bavaria. Twelve months have 
damped those hopes. The German marriage has not been a success 
in diminishing the patriotism of the Hollanders. On the contrary, 
they regard their dear cousins with more dislike, aversion, and fear 
than before the arrival of Prince Heinrich. 

If we turn to Belgium, with regard to which Great Britain has 
accepted definite responsibilities, the only definite responsibilities she 
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has yet accepted towards any European State, we find that they have 
been discharged with unflinching spirit. The Belgian people, if we 
may trust the speeches in their Chamber and the articles in their 
press, do not seem to be aware of this fact. In 1866, when Bismarck 
was tempting Napoleon to occupy Belgium, British diplomacy 
asserted itself at Paris and made the Emperor realise that he could 
only carry out his scheme by offending England at once and bringing 
her into the lists later on. In 1867, when the proposal to incorporate 
Luxemburg with Belgium was mooted as a solution of the difficulty, 
England was not unfavourable to the step, which might have been 
carried out but for the hesitation of the Belgian Government itself, 
arising perhaps from some private threat from Prussia. 

The most signal service that England ever rendered Belgium, and 
the clearest evidence given as to her intentions to fulfil her promises, 
were, however, afforded during the Franco-German War. On the 
17th of July 1870 the two belligerents voluntarily announced their 
intention to respect the neutrality of Luxemburg. No corresponding 
declaration was made on the subject of Belgium, and various alarm- 
ing reports were afloat as to the possibility of its becoming a field of 
military operations. Under these circumstances it was necessary for 
the guarantors of Belgium’s neutrality and integrity to speak out 
and not only to speak but to act. Two of those guarantors were at 
war, Russia and Austria said and did nothing, England, the fifth of 
them, spoke and acted alone. What did she do? 

She ‘notified the Governments of France and Prussia that she 
expected them to observe the conditions to waich they had subscribed 
when the kingdom of Belgium was created. It soon became clear that 
this was not enough to remove all prospect of danger. England, accord- 
ingly, entered into direct negotiations with each of the belligerent 
Powers, and the result was the signature of two separate treaties for 
the protection of Belgium. By the first, signed in London on the 9th 
of August 1870, England agreed to join Prussia in the event of France 
violating the neutrality of Belgium. By the second, dated London 
the 11th of August 1870, England bound herself to join France in 
the event of Prussia violating the neutrality of Belgium. Both these 
treaties were to remain binding during the progress of the Franco- 
Prussian War and for twelve months after the exchange of the ratifica- 
tion of any treaty of peace between the combatants. 

That was how England fulfilled her obligations towards Belgium 
in the hour of peril, and there can be no doubt in anybody’s mind 
that, so long as we do not publicly repudiate the guarantee we 
accepted seventy years ago for Belgium’s neutrality as ‘an indepen- 
dent kingdom,’ we shall be as ready in the future as in the past to 
fulfil them. It may dosome good in the present mood of the Belgian 
public to recall the simple fact that of the five Powers which guaranteed 
the separate existence of Belgium under conditions exceptionally 
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favourable for her material prosperity, England is the only one which 
has ever given any tangible proof of her willingness and readiness to 
protect her. Her two neighbours can be convicted of having formed 
plans on several occasions to despoil and destroy her in profound 
indifference to their own word or her interests. 

Formerly Belgian statesmen leant so entirely on English protec- 
tion that they did nothing for the defence of their country and 
neglected their most obvious duties. A neutral State has its duties 
to perform while war is being carried on round its borders, and it 
must have the means of discharging them efficiently. A protected 
State must be ready to do its utmost to assist and co-operate with 
those who consent to protect it. The military arrangements of 
Belgium have lagged behind the requirements of her position, and 
projects of army reform have given little or no result. The divisions 
of parties are so acute that patriotism has become obscured, and the 
responsible rulers may be trusting for security to the execution of 
insurance treaties, similar to those signed by England in 1870, 
rather than to national efforts and timely preparation. An insurance 
treaty with an interested Power is, however, a very different agreement 
from the corresponding arrangement concluded by an absolutely dis- 
interested Power, such as England was and still is with regard to 
Belgium. The old fable of the animals who went a-hunting with 
the lion illustrates the disappointments that await the weak when 
they associate themselves with the strong and the unscrupulous. 

Of late years there has been an increasing tendency in Belgium 
to represent that, if certain military reforms were executed, the 
country could dispense with any external guarantee and hold its own 
in the family of nations. If this argument were only employed as 
an electioneering device, or with the object of stimulating sluggish 
opinion on the military situation, there would be no reason to take 
serious notice of it. But there is unfortunately little doubt that a 
large number of Belgians hold this view in all sincerity, and the 
conclusion to which this conviction has led them is that the protec- 
tion of England in particular may be dispensed with. Sentiment on 
this subject has been crystallised in the two following sentences. A 
Belgian philosopher has said that ‘there are no little States, only 
little minds’; and a Belgian General of wide reputation has written 
not only that she should, but that ‘Belgium can rely on her own 
strength if properly utilised, and dispense with the support of 
England.’ The former was probably lost in the mists of philosophy, 
the latter was no doubt thinking of one or other of the possible 
insurance treaties to which reference has been made. It is, of course, 
@ question for the Belgians to decide mainly for themselves, but in 
making their calculations they should remember that they will have 
to share the fate of the Power with which they associate themselves 
as an ally, and that they will have to commit themselves to @ 
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departure from the secure haven of guaranteed neutrality before they 
have any sure means of knowing to which side victory will incline. 
There is also no doubt that the war in South Africa and the long 
resistance offered by the Boers have unduly increased the confidence 
of nations in citizen armies. The real explanation of that long re- 
sistance is ignored. The result is set down to the skill, courage, 
and determination of the Boers, whereas no one can doubt who has 
really studied the question that the main causes of the prolongation 
of the war have been the extraordinary difficulties of the country, 
its vast extent, and the absence of roads and railways throughout its 
greater portion. It is no disparagement of Belgian native courage 
to say that Belgium is traversed by admirable roads and railways, that 
it has no natural defences, and that its artificial defences are limited 
to two fortified positions as tétes de pont at Namur and Liége and 
one fortress, in a very imperfect condition, at Antwerp. The most 
self-confident Belgian would be wise to reconsider the position of his 
country by the light of all the circumstances, and, instead of dis- 
paraging the value of the English alliance, the Belgian people should 
seek to supplement and augment it by home preparations. When 
the need arises the production of an insurance treaty, making an 
ally of the neighbour that committed no act of aggression, might then 
prove a master stroke of policy. 

Something may have been achieved towards accomplishing this 
result if those in authority in Belgium will impress on their people 
the fact that England is the only guaranteeing Power that ever did 
anything tangible in the sense of fulfilling its word towards them. 
It is proper to recall the fact that this was done by Mr. Gladstone 
at a moment when, to employ Prince Bismarck’s sarcastic language, 
it was thought that we did not trouble ourselves with such matters. 
It was indeed a period of self-effacement, but at the;moment of our 
extremest indifference to Imperial responsibilities we were still not 
willing to depart from our plighted word. If Mr. Gladstone went 
to the length of signing treaties in 1870 binding this country to go 
to war with States with which we had no other ground for quarrel 
than the desire to protect Belgium, none of our Continental critics 
can doubt that, with a stronger Government and an awakened public 
interest in foreign questions, we would do as much and more if to- 
morrow we were called upon to redeem our pledge. This is true 
so long as we hold ourselves bound by the London Convention of 
1831. 

It is necessary to make this final reservation because our political 
horizon has been enlarged of late years, and the further ends of the world 
have been drawn into the current of our affairs. Some day or other 
this may produce as a consequence the wish to modify our old 
standing obligations by withdrawing from guarantees and promises 
that are only embarrassing and do not provide us with an adequate 
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return. It will be very regrettable for old association’s sake if a 
commencement in the way of curtailment should be made with 
Belgium, but the loose talk of Belgian authorities, literary and 
military, has done more harm to the good feeling formerly prevailing 
here than is credited in Brussels. The past policy of England 
towards little States might be described as guided by a genuine 
desire to protect them. There is no denying that this desire has 
been somewhat cooled of late by a want of appreciation in the 
protected and by the eagerness shown to disparage the policy and 
power of England. We forgive easily, but it is not so easy to forget, 
and it might be disastrous for some of our clients if we remembered 
everything that they have said of us during the struggle in South 
Africa when they are confronted with a crisis of their own. 


Demetrius C. BouLGceER. 





LAST MONTH 


THE month of May 1902 has earned for itself a place of sad pre- 
eminence in the history of the world. The destruction of the town 
of St. Pierre, in Martinique, owing to the eruption of Mont Pelée, 
was a catastrophe of such immeasurable gravity that it seemed to 
transcend the capacity of the ordinary human mind to grasp it. 
Followed as it was immediately by a similar event in the British 
island of St. Vincent, it established for itself a record without 
precedent. We have to go back to the destruction of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum for any disaster that in dramatic horror will compare 
with this. In other words, we have to travel to the very limit of the 
Christian era to discover a parallel to the tale which has been printed 
during the past month in the columns of our newspapers. Even the 
great earthquake at Lisbon, which has hitherto been the highwater- 
mark of public calamity in modern times, pales before the story of 
St. Pierre. For here a whole community, consisting of more than 
thirty thousand souls, was wiped out in the twinkling of an eye by a 
fiery blast that seemed to descend upon it from Heaven itself. At 
one moment there was a busy, prosperous town, a harbour filled with 
shipping, streets and markets thronged by a crowd of men and 
women whose natural gaiety of race had been but slightly perturbed 
by the threatening aspect of the mountain at whose foot they and 
their fathers had dwelt for ages in security: at the next, after one 
fearful, inconceivable paroxysm of untold anguish, there was a land 
of death and utter desolation. Everything had disappeared—ships, 
markets, churches, homesteads—and of all the thirty thousand who 
were going about their daily business in the bright morning sunshine 
not a soul remained to tell the tale. One ship alone, which had 
just entered the harbour, was able to escape the rain of death. Her 
steam was still up, and under her brave captain she fought her way 
to safety, though even she had to pay a heavy penalty, only twelve 
of her crew of forty escaping. It was this vessel which brought the 
terrible news to the Windward Islands. The telegram which 
conveyed the first intimation of the catastrophe deserves to be 
reproduced. It will have an interest for the world at large for 
centuries to come. ‘St. Thomas. British steamer Roddam returned 
Vor, LI—No. 304 1033 38Y 
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here, seventeen crew dead. Reports St. Pierre, Martinique, com- 
pletely destroyed. No news from St. Vincent. Inform French 
Government. Cable still broken.’ In this brief message the world 
heard of a disaster which staggers humanity, and unhappily there 
has since been no alleviation of the tale of woe. On the contrary, 
the details of the destruction of St. Pierre have only increased the 
gruesome horror of the story, whilst from our own possession of 
St. Vincent the later news proved that the loss there was far greater 
than was originally reported. Two prosperous islands, one under 
the flag of France, the other under that of England, have suddenly 
been converted from the smiling tropical luxuriance which was their 
usual state into scenes of ruin and desolation, and of a mourning the 
intensity of which is only relieved by the fact that so few are left to 
mourn. 

Comment upon this terrible story would be not merely super- 
fluous, but impertinent. As I have said, it transcends the powers of 
the human imagination to form any adequate picture of a catastrophe 
so sudden, so vast, and so complete. In a few minutes more people 
died a violent death than have been slain in South Africa during the 
present war, and all the benefit we can hope to gain from this appal- 
ling convulsion is a keener realisation than we usually have of the 
stupendous natural forces pent up within the world on which we 
dwell, forces the very existence of which we commonly ignore until, 
at long intervals, some sudden catastrophe reminds us of our help- 
lessness when confronted by them. It is better to turn from the 
contemplation of a tragedy so supremely awful to those aspects of 
the story which speak of human effort and endurance. No sooner 
did the world awake to a knowledge of what had happened than 
there was a universal outpouring of sympathy. To France, as the 
chief sufferer, the main stream of that sympathy naturally flowed. 
The English Governors in the Western islands, though they had, in 
the first place, to think of the sufferers on our own island of St. 
Vincent, lost no time in doing what they could to succour the 
afflicted people of Martinique, and all the resources at their com- 
mand were placed at the disposal of the French authorities. The 
United States Government, acting with characteristic promptitude 
and thoroughness, not only voted a large sum of money for the 
relief of the sufferers, but expended a considerable portion of it 
before Congress had completed the ratification of the vote. Large 
private donations were forwarded to Paris from all the monarchs of 
Europe, and on all hands there was ample demonstration of the fact 
that exceptional tragedies, like that of Martinique, awaken the 
dormant sense of universal brotherhood and efface all barriers of 
race or speech. This active demonstration of sympathy with 4 
stricken people is the one bright spot in the dark and terrible story 
which holds the foremost place in the records of last month. 
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Everyone has hoped for some weeks past that ere this we should 
have known the result of the conferences between the Boer leaders 
and the men still in the field on the question of peace. But at the 
moment at which I write no positive result has been announced, 
though everything points to a happy conclusion to the pending 
negotiations. In all probability the issue will be known before this 
page is in the hands of the reader, and it is, therefore, idle to indulge 
in speculation. What is clear is that the Boer delegates have been 
much divided on the question of peace or war. In the first 
instance they mistook the situation so gravely as to imagine, or 
profess to imagine, that they could purchase peace by conceding 
the terms demanded by Sir Alfred Milner before the war began, 
before Mr. Kruger issued his ultimatum, and before the Boer forces 
invaded British territory! Truly the characteristic of the Dutch 
in the making of treaties is still that which was commemorated in 
the well-known distich. The British Government were completely 
justified in refusing to listen to this preposterous proposal. What 
the terms now under discussion at Vereeniging are, is known in this 
country only to His Majesty’s Ministers, and speculation upon them 
is, as I have said, useless. Common report asserts that all through 
the conferences of the Boer delegates the representatives of the old 
Transvaal Republic have been much more pacific than their 
colleagues of the Orange Free State. But one thing is, happily, clear. 
That is that whether the deliberations at Vereeniging result in the 
rejection of our overtures or in their acceptance by a certain number 
of the Boers, the end cannot be very far off. During the past month 
we have had many successes in the field, and no reverse of any 
consequence. The wearing-down process, indeed, seems to be 
advancing rapidly, and though a miscarriage at Vereeniging would 
probably prevent the restoration of peace before the Coronation, it 
could hardly lead to the prolongation of the war in a serious form for 
many weeks longer. The worst that is to be feared is that a certain 
number of desperate men may maintain a hopeless struggle, and keep 
South Africa in a state of unrest for some months tocome. The real 
issue of the campaign has been finally decided, though the burden 
which the war has laid upon us may still have to be borne for an in- 
definite period. It has been officially announced that the cost of the 
war up to the present has been in money 222,974,000/. On the other 
hand, it has also been announced that during the last month the force 
in the field has been increased by ten thousand men and two thousand 
horses. If, therefore, the struggle should have to be renewed 
it is clear that we are prepared for the prosecution of our task. 

The Parliamentary proceedings of the month have been of unusual 
interest. Important measures have been under discussion, and for 
once in our recent history the debates upon those measures have, by 
general consent, been worthy of the subjects discussed. But before 
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touching upon such controversial subjects as the Budget and the 
Education Bill it is necessary to refer to the changed conditions 
under which the House of Commons now does its work. The new 
Rules of Procedure, after prolonged discussion, have at last become 
law without any serious modification, although the Government have 
been compelled to yield to the general temper of the House on the 
question of the punitive measures which they proposed to adopt for 
the purpose of preventing wanton obstruction. It is too soon to pro- 
nounce a final judgment upon the changes that have thus been 
effected and the new conditions that have been introduced. It is, 
however, already clear that these conditions will lead to a great 
saving of time. The arrangements with regard to questions have 
effected a distinct reform. No longer are hours occupied in the 
baiting of Ministers before the House is allowed to enter upon the 
legitimate business of the sitting. The majority of questions are 
answered in writing, the replies of Ministers being printed in the 
Paper of the day along with the questions themselves. This has 
led to a remarkable diminution in the number of questions that are 
asked, whilst it has not prevented inquiries being addressed directly 
to the Treasury Bench on any matter of real importance. Another 
change—almost revolutionary in its character—which has been 
brought about by the new rules is the sudden reduction of the 
number of members dining in the House. For many years past the 
‘ Kitchen’ has been a Parliamentary institution of the first import- 
ance, and the dinner hour a serious feature of every ordinary sitting. 
In order to keep a House during the dinner hour and to prevent 
surprise divisions, it was always necessary for the Government Whips 
to secure the attendance of a certain number of members between 
the hours of 7.30 and 9.30, and for these compulsory attendants 
upon the debates during the dullest hours of the evening the 
Kitchen was required to cater liberally. On big nights every table 
in the dining-rooms was crowded, and this part of the buildings at 
Westminster justified the comparison which has so often been made 
of the House of Commons to a flourishing club. In recent years, 
indeed, the habit of dining at the House has been greatly extended, 
and every night dinner parties have been given by members at 
which strangers were entertained. If the House of Commons is 8 
club it differs in one important respect from the great establishments 
in Pall Mall. Ladies are as freely welcomed to its hospitalities as 
men, and ‘dinners at the House,’ followed by evenings on the 
terrace, have taken their place among the recognised festivities of 
the London season. Veterans who knew the Houses of Parliament 
in the ’sixties have been astonished on returning to the scene in 
recent years to see the change that had come over the habits of 
members, On the ground floor they were reminded not so much of 
a club as of a restaurant. Everywhere eating and drinking, laughter 
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and conversation, the frou-frou of silken skirts, the perfume of cigars 
or cigarettes, seemed to fill the air. It was difficult for the stranger 
who looked upon that brilliant scene to realise the fact that he was 
in the precincts of the British Parliament, and that it was to these 
accompaniments that the elected rulers of the greatest Empire in 
the world were doing their duty. There may have been no harm in 
the conversion of the House of Commons, with its dining-rooms, 
lobbies, and terrace, into a fashionable resort for the men and 
women of London. ‘Over-worked legislators,’ as they delighted to 
describe themselves, may have been fairly entitled to the relaxations 
of female society, of gossip, tobacco, and every other feature of 
ordinary society except music. But on the whole it can hardly be 
said that the latter-day aspect of the House of Commons, outside the 
walls of the Chamber itself, has added to its dignity or increased its 
power of work. The very popularity which it has enjoyed as an 
evening resort, where a gay and generous hospitality was constantly 
being dispensed, and the sound of the division bells was regarded as 
an unpleasant if not impertinent interruption of the pleasures of the 
night, has had some effect in bringing about that loss of reputation 
and influence which, it is generally felt, Parliament has suffered in 
recent years. 

But all this is now changed. Members are allowed a fair 
interval for dinner. They are no longer forced to surrender them- 
selves into the hands of the watchful Whip whose business it is to 
compile the dinner list. They can leave the House at half-past 
seven without needing to skulk off by a subterranean exit. There 
is no compulsion laid upon them to submit to the catering of the 
Kitchen Committee. They are free to dine where they please. 
The result of this change has been a curious reaction against the 
custom of dining at the House. The political clubs in Pall Mall 
have been crowded nightly since the new rules were introduced. 
The dining-rooms at the House of Commons have been thinly 
attended, and one of them has actually been closed. No one can 
say whether this state of things will last ; but for the moment there 
is a change, almost revolutionary in its character, in the customs of 
Parliamentary life. 

There is one feature of the new rules that is very significant, for 
it shows how closely Parliament follows the changes in the social 
life of the nation. The transfer of private business from Wednesday 
to Friday is nothing less than a concession to the new fashion which 
has sprung up in recent years of spending the week-end out of town. 
Everybody knows how this custom has grown, until it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that it has become almost universal. There are 
good reasons for it, no doubt. It is not a bad thing to spend a 
couple of days in the week at the seaside or in some country house. 
But the constant travelling which is involved, and the conversion 
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of the day of rest into one of bustling gaiety and pleasure, are 
signs of the prevailing restlessness of our age; and upon the whole 
it is rather to be deplored that the House of Commons should thus 
have set its seal upon a social habit which our forefathers would 
have regarded with something like dismay. 

What the ultimate effect of the changes may be none can say, 
but there is a strong disposition in some quarters to view the future 
with foreboding. Discussing the subject with one of the older and 
more distinguished of the members of the House, I found that he 
was strongly of opinion that though the new rules might have made 
the progress of business more expeditious, they had gone far to kill 
the old interest of Parliamentary life. Even at question time, he 
declared, the House was no longer full, and the interest in this part 
of the proceedings, which was formerly so keen, seemed to have 
been almost destroyed. But the effect of the change was chiefly 
felt in the purlieus of the House. Members no longer ‘settled 
down for the day’ when they went down to Westminster. They 
looked in, attended to such matters as concerned them, and then 
began to think about their dinner at home or at the club. ‘It is 
another step forward in the deterioration of Parliamentary life,’ was 
the conclusion to which he sadly came. This is one view of the 
consequences of the new rules, and it deserves to be noted. Ac- 
cording to it, the House is no longer a member’s home, where he 
spends all the hours of the day from luncheon-time to midnight, 
and where smoking-room, library, and dining-room fill up the hours 
that are not spent in the chamber itself. It has become a place of 
business where no man cares to spend more time than he can help ; 
and thus one of the great features of the old Parliamentary life has 
disappeared. This may be an exaggerated view, but there is cer- 
tainly truth in it, and it suggests that even the facilitating of the 
work of the House of Commons may be bought at too heavy a price. 

But even if it be true that some of the distinguishing features of 
our Parliamentary life must suffer from the change in procedure, it 
cannot be said that the new rules have had an adverse influence 
upon what, after all, is the chief work of the House of Commons—the 
discussion of the measures with which it has to deal. The Second 
Reading of the Education Bill was carried on the 8th of May after a 
debate which everybody acknowledged was one of the best the House 
has listened to for some years past. Out of doors the Bill has been 
discussed with freedom and at times with not alittle heat. Nobody is 
entirely pleased with it, and by Liberals, at all events, it is condemned 
almost without reserve. In the debate on the Second Reading the 
differences of opinion in the country were fully represented. The 
defects in the Bill were criticised unsparingly, and the replies of 
Ministers were for the most part apologetic in tone. It was evident 
that on all sides the re-opening of the sectarian controversy was keenly 
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regretted. The dislike of the majority of the laity to the clerical 
control of our public elementary schools was not disguised ; the doom 
of the School Boards, which although only an afterthought in the 
original scheme of 1870 have justified their existence so fully, was 
generally deplored ; the failure to make any adequate provision for 
Secondary Education was justly regarded as one of the great blots 
upon the measure; but above all, the violation of the old consti- 
tutional principle that where public money is expended public 
control must be exercised, excited the deepest feeling of resent- 
ment, and not upon the Liberal benches only. The Government, 
strong in their Parliamentary following, refused to yield to the 
opposition to the Bill, and after a debate of exceptional interest 
and value the Second Reading was carried by 402 votes to 165, a 
majority of 237. This large increase in the normal majority of 
Ministers was due, of course, to the support given to them by the 
Irish members, who on this question of education are more Minis- 
terial than the Ministerialists themselves. The carrying of the 
Second Reading is, however, merely the opening of the lists for the 
fray. The real battle will be in Committee. Already notice of 
amendments by the score has been given, and it is evident that 
before the Bill becomes law a Parliamentary struggle both protracted 
and severe must take place. Although it is difficult now to believe 
that the Bill will not in the end be carried, it is highly probable 
that when it emerges from the Committee stage it will have under- 
gone a great transformation. In the meentime it bids fair, as I 
hinted last month, to furnish the Liberal party with an excellent 
rallying-point. All sections of the party took part in the debate on the 
Second Reading, and though Sir Edward Grey, for example, criticised 
the Bill from a different standpoint from that of Mr. Lloyd-George, 
there was no real antagonism in the opinions expressed by the repre- 
sentatives of the Right and Left wings of Liberalism. A meeting to 
discuss the measure, and organise opposition to it, is shortly to be 
held in London under the chairmanship of Lord Rosebery, and it 
will be strange if it is not attended by the leading men of both 
wings. Weak though they are numerically in the House of Com- 
mons, the Opposition are undoubtedly strong and united in their 
hatred of a measure which they regard as being both unjust and 
retrograde in its character. Their strength in this particular con- 
troversy is certainly not diminished by the fact that there is little of 
enthusiasm or genuine conviction on the part of the supporters of 
the Bill in the House of Commons. 

If Ministers emerged successfully from the debates on their 
educational proposals, they met with a different fate in the battle 
over the Budget. The Chancellor of the Exchequer suffered a reverse 
that would have been fatal to a weaker man, and both he and his 
colleagues have come out of the financial debates with damaged 
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prestige. One cannot but feel sorry for Sir Michael Hicks Beach. 
It is his misfortune, not his fault, that he should have had to provide 
the necessary means in the worst financial year known to this 
generation. No Budget that he could possibly have brought forward 
would, in existing circumstances, have been popular. Unluckily 
he seemed to have gone out of his way to introduce new taxes and 
impositions which were certain to be specially distasteful to the 
public. His treatment of the income tax left the majority of the 
people who have to pay it in a state of sullen discontent, though they 
made no open demonstration of their displeasure. The additional 
penny duty upon cheques was, however, a proposal which at once 
aroused the strong hostility of the commercial and banking worlds. 
It is impossible to acquit Sir Michael of having made this proposal 
without due thought and inquiry. Apparently he held the old- 
fashioned superstition about cheques—the superstition which pre- 
vailed when, as a young man, he first opened a banking account. 
Cheques were seldom in the old days drawn for a smaller sum than 
five pounds. This was, indeed, the minimum fixed by the great 
London banks. Sir Michael seems to have supposed that it was the 
rule still. He was not alone in his ignorance. At least two Liberal 
statesmen of Cabinet rank shared his delusion. ‘ Did you ever know 
a cheque drawn for less than 5/.?’ was the question one of these 
gentlemen put to a colleague on the Front Opposition bench during 
the course of the debate. It seems incredible to any one acquainted 
with modern business methods that such ignorance should have 
prevailed in high quarters. ‘Payment by cheque’ is the system 
which now prevails in most of the great commercial establishments 
of the country. It is a system which is not only convenient, but 
eminently safe, for it prevents any small pilfering, and establishes 
an efficient check in all directions. Half-a-crown is now the lowest 
sum for which cheques are drawn in some of the largest business 
houses in London. The banks, under the stimulus of competition, 
have relaxed their former rule, and accepted a system which makes 
them, to some extent, the bookkeepers of their customers. The 
imposition of an extra penny stamp on cheques would have destroyed 
this system, and dislocated the modern machinery of business. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed to be wholly unaware of 
this fact, and, in order to gain a trivial addition to the revenue, he 
proposed a change which was immediately received with a storm of 
disapprobation from bankers and business men. Then, when he 
tardily awoke to a consciousness of the truth and realised the 
importance of the part played by small cheques in business, he 
attempted to conciliate his opponents by proposing to exempt 
cheques under two pounds in value from the new impost. The 
machinery by which he sought to do this was so clumsy that his 
proposal was received in the City with a shout of ridicule. In the 
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end he had to yield to the pressure of the bankers and to drop 
the new duty upon cheques altogether. His failure to carry his 
scheme was almost as complete and humiliating as Mr. Lowe’s 
failure to carry his match tax. It is not, of course, by defeats of this 
kind that the existence of a Ministry is imperilled, but no one can 
doubt that the Government have not been strengthened by this 
curious misadventure. 

Nor has the tax upon corn done anything to improve their 
position. At the first moment when Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
announced his intention to propose this small duty, there was a cry 
of delight from one at least of the militant advocates of a revival of 
Protection in the House of Commons. But very soon even the 
Protectionists discovered that although this might be the ‘thin 
end of the wedge’ it did not really amount to anything in the 
nature of Protection, whilst the ordinary politician on the Ministerial 
benches realised only too clearly that it was a measure which was 
certain to be unpopular in the country and certain also to be used as 4 
powerful political weapon by his opponents. Small as it was, it was 
a tax upon one of the great necessaries of life, a tax which would, it 
was true, be felt by one class only,. but that class the poorest of the 
poor. The debate upon it was lively and vigorous, and once again 
Ministers found themselves compelled to resort to an apologetic 
attitude in face of such speeches as that in which Sir Henry Fowler, 
for example, adduced the testimony of a woman of the labouring 
class who had written to tell him how this new impost would affect 
her own little household. But the cohesion of the Ministerial party 
was not broken by either arguments in the House of Commons or 
agitation out of doors, and the new tax was carried by a majority of 
108. The Finance Bill as a whole was subsequently voted by a 
majority of 90. It is impossible for any fair-minded onlooker to 
deny that for Ministers this year’s Budget has been a piece of very 
bad luck. They cannot be held to be solely responsible for the 
enormous additions that have been made to the national expen- 
diture. Both Parliament and the country have ratified those 
additions, and have even insisted upon them. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was compelled to find the money somewhere. He 
went as far as any prudent financier dared go in raising money to 
meet the current expenditure by borrowing. He had no alterna- 
tive but to find some new source of revenue. The misfortune—so 
far as the Ministers were concerned—was that he sought to obtain his 
new revenue by means that were distinctly unpopular, opposed to all 
the later and better traditions of fiscal legislation, and certain to 
furnish the Opposition with powerful weapons of attack upon the 
Government. The month did not close without furnishing con- 
clusive evidence upon the last point. 

The great combination among the largest firms of British ship- 
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owners which has been carried out under the energetic control of 
Mr. J. P. Morgan, the well-known American financier, occupied not 
a little of the attention of Parliament during the month. To the 
man in the streets, this vast enterprise seemed to be the latest and 
the worst of all the steps that have yet been taken towards the 
Americanisation of our commerce. Some mystery still attaches 
to this new movement, and it is not yet certain that it possesses 
the character popularly assigned to it. But it is easy to understand the 
ferment of alarm which it caused among the general public. It seemed 
to be a blow struck at the very heart of our commercial supremacy. 
What were tobacco trusts, or steel trusts, compared with a trust that 
was to sweep some of our finest fleets of merchant ships into the 
capacious net of the American millionaires? In one field at least 
Great Britain had held her own successfully against all her rivals. 
The flag of her mercantile marine was still supreme on the great 
ocean highways which many amongst us had come to regard as an 
integral part of her dominions. When the newspapers published 
long lists of the vessels which were about to pass into the hands of 
this syndicate of millionaires, and it was seen that a million tons of 
shipping, including many of the finest vessels afloat, were to be trans- 
ferred from English owners to an anonymous company largely 
composed of American capitalists, there was a cry of indignation and 
alarm that speedily reached the ears of Parliament. One point 
involved in the transaction had special political significance, and 
upon that the House of Commons at once fastened. Not a few of 
the ships that were to be transferred to the new syndicate were on 
the list of Admiralty cruisers available for use by the country in 
time of war. Natural alarm was felt lest by the transfer of these 
vessels to another flag we should lose the right to make use of them 
in a national emergency. Many questions were asked in the House 
of Commons on the subject. The representatives of the Admiralty 
gave replies that were intended to be reassuring, but they failed to 
produce the desired effect. Ministers were at last compelled to state 
that the question was one that was engaging their serious attention, 
and that a full inquiry should be made, not only into the case of the 
subsidised cruisers, but into the whole of the questions raised by the 
Shipping Trust. For the moment the matter rests there. The 
public is still watchful and uneasy, though it does not yet appear 
that the purchase of these ships by Mr. Morgan and his syndicate 
will lead to their transfer from our own to the American flag. The 
supporters of the movement insist that it is nothing more than an 
ordinary business transaction, and that it will be of advantage to the 
shipping trade generally, without affecting our national interests in 
any appreciable degree. That, however, is not the view of the 
matter which commends itself to Parliament or the public, and the 
disquietude it has caused is deep and general. 
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One curious incident of the month that deserves mention in 
connection with the proceedings of Parliament has been the revolt of 
the mixed committee of the two Houses to which the London Water 
Bill was referred. The Bill is a Government measure by which the 
water supply of the metropolis is to be placed under the control of a 
Trust. In the original scheme the London boroughs, which are in 
most cases little more than the old vestries under a new name, were 
to have a large share, whilst the London County Council was allowed 
only an insignificant representation on the Board. The joint 
committee revolted against this provision of the Bill, and actually 
carried an amendment against the Government which practically 
involved a large concession to the London County Council. The 
Government subsequently succeeded in reversing this decision by a 
narrow majority, but it has been made clear that some of the essential 
features of the measure do not meet with unanimous approval even 
among the Ministerialists themselves. 

Out of doors the most striking political event of the month was 
the result of the Bury election. Bury was regarded as a safe seat 
for the Ministerial candidate, a gentleman who had just established 
a strong claim upon the gratitude of the Government by quitting the 
Liberal party, in which he had once held an important position, for 
the ranks of the Unionists. From 1866 onwards it had consistently 
returned Unionist or Conservative members by large majorities. On 
this occasion the contest was fought with great keenness on both sides, 
and the Liberal candidate and his friends made special use of the 
bread-tax as a battle cry. In the result the constituency rejected 
the Unionist and returned his opponent, the Liberal, by a majority 
of 414. The victory of Mr. Toulmin was generally unexpected, and 
it is not surprising that it caused great elation among the Opposition. 
By-elections are proverbially deceiving, and it is quite possible 
that the Bury result can no more be regarded as typical of the 
general feeling of the country than that of any other recent election. 
But coming after a prolonged season of depression, when the tide of 
Liberalism appeared to be ebbing in all parts of England, it has un- 
doubtedly given heart to the Opposition, and strengthened the 
belief that the term of their exclusion from power is coming to an end. 
There have been other incidents during the month which show 
that the reorganisation of the Liberal party is not standing still. 
The Liberal League, which represents the views of Lord Rosebery 
and stands upon the principle that Liberals as well as Unionists 
must take their full share in the advocacy of a sound Imperial policy, 
has issued a manifesto in which this principle has been fully asserted, 
whilst the National Liberal Federation, at its meetings at Bristol, 
adopted a conciliatory attitude towards that Right wing of the party 
without whose aid it cannot hope for success in an appeal to the 
country. There seems to be among Liberals an increasing desire to 
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sink the personal questions which have had so disastrous an effect 
upon their fortunes in recent years, and to concentrate upon those 
questions on which there is a practical agreement. The attempt to 
use the Irish question as a means of driving Lord Rosebery and his 
followers out of the ranks of the party has failed signally, and Lord 
Rosebery’s brief vindication of his position with regard to that 
question has met with general approval even among Liberals of the 
official class. The Unionist party, on the other hand, has been 
fighting vigorously during the month. Lord Salisbury, addressing 
the Primrose League, gave emphatic utterance to his conviction 
that the war was a task which had been imposed upon this country 
as a matter of duty, and indignantly denied the statement of Mr. 
Morley that Ministers, if they had known two years ago what 
they know now, would have conducted their negotiations with 
Mr. Kruger in a very different fashion. There is no reason to 
doubt that in their determination to secure all the fruits of a hardly 
earned victory, Ministers still have the nation as a whole behind 
them. 

Lord Hopetoun’s resignation of his office as Governor-General of 
the Australian Commonwealth is an event that has excited general 
regret and that raises questions of great importance. The resignation 
was due to the fact that Lord Hopetoun found that the expenses of 
his office were heavier than he was able to bear, and that the Federal 
Parliament refused to grant an increased salary in order to lessen the 
drain upon his private resources. No one is likely to underestimate 
the gravity of this incident. Nor will any wise man care to discuss 
at this moment the questions which it raises. Australia has no right 
to expect that the representative of the Crown, whom it has welcomed 
as the link between the Commonwealth and the Motherland, should 
impoverish himself in the discharge of his duties. On the other 
hand, it is possible that in so democratic a community the state and 
ceremony which the Governor-General has felt bound to maintain 
may not meet with universal appreciation or approval. The question 
is one that should be capable of being settled by the use of tact and 
good feeling both here and in Australia. The coming meeting of the 
Colonial Premiers in London furnishes an excellent opportunity for 
settling the question. It is only to be hoped that the settlement 
may not be arrived at too late to prevent the loss by the Common- 
wealth of Lord Hopetoun’s services as Governor-General. 

In his speech at the meeting of the Primrose League, Lord 
Salisbury addressed a grave warning to those men, of whom some are 
to be found in his own party, if not in his own Cabinet, who seem 
inclined -to urge hasty measures for the purpose of drawing the 
Colonies into still closer bonds of union with the Mother-country. 
This question of Lord Hopetoun’s salary has come to emphasisé his 
warning. But in some quarters it is believed that the Prime Minister 
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was referring to the proposal, undoubtedly favoured by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, to establish a Zollverein throughout the Empire. The idea is 
in the air, and bids fair to be one of the topics of the near future. 

Abroad no event of first-class importance has happened during 
the month, unless it be the striking success of the French Ministry in 
the general election that has just taken place. M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau has won a rare triumph both for himself personally and for 
the Republic which he has served so well. The Nationalist ranks, if 
they have not been broken, have been weakened, and the safety of 
the Republic against all the attacks of its enemies has been assured. 
It seems curious that his great triumph in the ballots should 
have been immediately followed by M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s resigna- 
tion of the premiership; but personal reasons are largely accountable 
for this step on his part, and though it will be generally regretted by 
the friends of France, it does not, happily, forbid the hope that the 
services of this eminent man may still be retained by his country. 

In Russia, where President Loubet has just paid his return visit 
to the Czar, the fires of disaffection are still smouldering, and some 
ominous incidents have occurred which pessimists regard as 
strengthening their belief that the huge empire is approaching a 
catastrophe akin to that of the French Revolution. But the forces 
at the command of the Government are immense, and neither by 
the hand of the assassin nor by tumult in the streets do they seem 
likely to be overcome. Holland has been watching anxiously by the 
sick-bed of its young Queen, whose premature confinement has been 
a heavy blow to Datch hopes. The crisis of Her Majesty’s illness is 
now past, and all Europe rejoices in the prospect of her speedy 
return to the duties of the monarchy. Spain has seen the enthrone- 
ment of its King, the young man who has been king from the 
moment of his birth, and who has been trained with an unremitting 
care by his illustrious mother for the regal office he has now assumed. 
The people of this country, who are themselves in the throes of 
preparation for the great Coronation ceremonial and festivities of a 
few weeks hence, have shown a lively sympathy with the rejoicings 
of which Madrid has been the scene, and heartily wish the young 
King a prolonged and prosperous reign. 

Lord Pauncefote’s death is a very serious public loss. A man of 
sincere modesty and of most genial temper, his gifts were solid rather 
than brilliant ; but, such as they were, they made him an invaluable 
representative of Great Britain at Washington. Trained in the 
Foreign Office, where he had held the important position of 
Permanent Secretary, his sole diplomatic post was that which he 
held at the time of his death. In this position he had rendered 
invaluable services both to his own country and to the United States. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that he was the most popular 
personage in the best circles of Washington society, and even the 
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New York newspapers treated him with a leniency they have not 
always shown towards the representatives of Great Britain. To him 
as much as to any other man has been due the wonderful improvement 
in the relations of the two Governments that has taken place since 
the unpleasant and discreditable episode of President Cleveland’s 
Venezuela message. Nowhere are the pitfalls that beset an ambassador 
more numerous or more dangerous than in the capital of the United 
States, where the legitimate diplomacy is in constant peril from 
the audacious interference of an unscrupulous and ill-informed 
journalism. Lord Pauncefote did not escape quite scatheless from 
his ordeal at Washington. Probably, indeed, he suffered more from 
the fulsome patronage bestowed upon him by certain Anglomaniac 
newspaper correspondents than from the attacks of the Yellow press. 
But he retained through all the changes of American political life 
the esteem of the best public men of both parties, and in the end 
secured an almost unique position, due not less to his sterling 
character than to his very real ability. To choose his successor will 
be no easy task. His equal it will be hardly possible to find. 


Wemyss RED. 
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King, The Crowned, is he an Ecclesi- 
astical Person ? 444-455 

King’s ‘ Declaration’ (The), and the 
Catholics of the Empire, 521-589 

Kitchen Waggon, The, 144-148 


human 


AMBERT (Miss Agnes), The King’s 
‘ Declaration’ and the Catholics 
of the Empire, 521-589 
Land War, The, im the West of 
Ireland, 782-743 
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520, 858-872, 1033-1046 
Leche (Mrs.), Another Aspect of 
Thackeray, 947-951 
Ledger (Rev. Edmund), The Mys- 
terious New Star in Perseus, 291- 


304 
Lee (Sidney), Shakespeare im Oral | 


Tradition, 201-219 


Legg (Dr.), Mr. L. W. Legg, and the | 


Coronation ritual, 444-455 

Leys (P.), South Africa, 
Labour for the Rand, 181-186 

Liberal Leaguers and Whig Patriots, 
562-567 

Liberalism and Radicalism, old and 
new, 11-23 

Lieven (Princess), Metternich and, 
815-3384 

Lilly (W. 8.), Concerning Ghost 
Stories, 465-472 

Literature and the Theatre, 568-580 

Literature of the Australian Common- 
wealth, 655-670 

Little (Archibald), The Chinese Drama, 
1017-1022 

London University, a Policy and a 
Forecast, 914-9381 

Lord (Walter Frewen), The Apostle of 
Mediocrity, 396-410; reply to, 947- 
951 

Low (Sidney), Personal Recollections 
of Cecil Rhodes : Some Conversa- 
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Lynch (Hannah), The Young French 
Girl Interviewed, 276-2838 


ACLEANE (Rev. Douglas), The | 
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nation Rite, 744-752 

Macquoid (Percy), On the Collecting 
of Old Silver Plate, 284-290 

Maitland (J. A. Fuller), Music versus 
the Opera, 112-122 

Mallock (W. H.), The Latest Ship- 
wreck of Metaphysics, 610-625 

— replies to his article on Bacon- 

Shakespeare Cypher, 39-59 

Marston (R. B.), Mrs. Gallup’s Cypher 
Story : Bacon—Shakespeare—Pope, 
50-59 

Masonic lodges in France, 685-648 

—— Hills, Mr. Rhodes’s peace- 
making mission in the, 841-848 

Mediocrity, The Apostle of, 8396-410 ; 
reply to, 947-951 

Merchant Shipping Act and British 
ownership, 888-890 


Metaphysics, The Latest Shipwreck | 


of, 610-625 
Metternich and Princess Lieven, 815- 
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Pasteur in. study of disease, 94- 
1038 

Military Training, Compulsory, a 
Pan-Britannic Militia, 349-859 

Milman (Sir Archibald), Who composed 
the Parliamentary Prayer? 478- 
477 

Mining on the Rand, relative cost of 
Kaffir and Chinese labour, 181-186 

Monkey Magazine (The) and the 
Young English Girl, 456-464 

Morris (Judge O’Connor), The Land 
War in the West of Ireland, 782- 
743 

Music versus the Opera, 112-122 

<-- characteristics of the 

i Spaniards, 753-769 

Nawal Position, Our, in Eastern Seas, 
1-10 

Naval Reserve cruisers and the North 
Atlantic shipping agreement, 873- 
882, 1042 

Naval Reserve, The Condition of the, 
550-561 

Navigation Laws, The, 883-890 

Newton Hall, 817-827 

Nurses, Hospital, charges against, and 
reforms in training, 595-608; re- 
plies to, 770-784 

Nurses, Modern Trained, The Ques- 
tion of the, 966-979 


Ore Testament Study, A Turning 
Point im, 60-70 
| Opera, Music versus the, 112-122 


Oppenheim (Capt. L.), The Fight at 
‘ Rowwal (50),’ 908-913 

Ordination of Priests in the Church 
of England, 626-634 


AGET (Lady), The Empress Frede- 
rick in Youth—a Recollection, 
193-200 
Paget (Sir James) and Louis Pasteur, 
94-108 
Painting and sculpture of Dante’s 
time, did they supply his imagery ? 
785-794 
| Pan-Britannic Militia, A, 849-859 
Parliament and Parties, 1035-1045 
Parliament, the Budget, and the Edu- 
cation Bill, 862-872 
Parliamentary procedure, 
867, 868 
Pastewr (Lowis), Sir James Paget 
and, 94-108 
Paul (Herbert), Art and Eccentricity, 
| _ 252-262; George Eliot, 982-946 
: (Lord), death of, 1045, 


514-517, 
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Pedder (Lieut.-Col.), Where are the 
Village Gentry? 149-159; replies 
to, 411-420 ; his rejoinder, 644-648 

Perseus, The Mysterious New Star 
in, 291-804 

Persian passion play at Albert Docks, 
581-594 


Phillips (Claude), The Increasing 


Export of England's Art Treaswres, 
421-4338 

Phillips (Stephen), Masque of ‘ Ulysses,’ | 
434-443 


Photographic and spectroscopic study 
of New Star in Perseus, 291-304 
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French, 568-580 
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trasted with modern realism, 252- 
262 

Poets and actors who knew Shake- 
speare, 201-219 


Popham (Mrs.), Crossing the River, 


649-654 

Positivist Society at Newton Hall, 
817-827 

Post-graduate training at London 
University, 914-931 

Preferential Tariffs within the 
Empire: a Reply to Sir Robert 
Giffen, 891-899 

Priestley (Lady), Sir James Paget 
and Louis Pasteur, 94-103 

Princess Royal (afterwards Empress 
Frederick), Lady Paget’s recollec- 
tions of, 193-200 


of, 888-395 


AE (Miss Lucy M.), The Question 
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Rowland (Percy F.), The Literatwre 
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655-670 

Royal Society’s charter and projected 
British Academy, 499-505 

Rural England, the squire and the 
labourer, 149-159, 411-420, 644-648 

Russell (Hon. Rollo), The Reduction 
of Town Fogs, 131-148 

Ruvigny and Raineval (Marquis de) 
and Cranstoun Metcalfe, The Pass- 
ing of the Act of Settlement, 305- 
814 


a (Lloyd), The New Whigs 
and the Old, 562-567 

School Boards, County Councils, and 
the Education Bill, 952-965 

Schools, The Renewed Struggle for 
the, 540-549 

Schools, Elementary, and the New 
Education Bill, 540-559, 849-857, 
865-867 

Scottish Horse at Roival, 908-9138 


“Secondary and Technical Education, 


Local authority for regulation of, 
24-38 

Shakespeare in Oral Tradition, 201- 
219 


Shipping ‘Combine, The, and the 
British Flag, 873-882 

Silver Piate, Old, On the Collecting 
of, 284-290 


| Smoke abatement and reduction of 
Prisoners, Untried, The Treatment 


of the Modern Trained Nurses, | 


972-974 


Raper (G. A.), Freemasonry in France, | 


635-643 


Reid (Sir Wemyss), Last Month, 160- | 
172, 834-348, 506-520, 858-872, 


1033-1046 


549 
Rhodes (Cecil), death of, 868, 869 


fogs, 131-143 

Somerset (H. Somers), The Kitchen 
Waggon, 144-148 

South Africa and India, 706-715 

South Africa: A Violent Proposal ; 
Chinese Labour for the Rand; 
Boer Prisoners in Ceylon, 174-192 

South Africa, Female Emigration to, 
71-87, 683-692 

South Africa, Mr. Rhodes’s views 
concerning, 828-840 


| South Africa, The Needs of : Capital 
Religious teaching in schools, 545- | 


Rhodes (Cecil), Personal Recollections | 


of, 828-848 

Rice (Mr. Griffith), his casting-vote 
for the Hanoverian succession, 305- 
314 

Robertson (Edmund), The Shipping 
‘Combine’ and the British Flag, 
873-882 

Robinson (Lionel G.), Metternich and 
Princess Lieven, 315-838 

* Rowwal (50),’ The Fight at, 908-913 

Rosebery (Lord) and the Liberal Party, 
— 845-348, 517-520, 562-567, 





and Population, 671-682 ; Female 
Emigration, 683-692 

South African war, The, 834-343, 510- 
518, 858-862, 1035 

— Canadian contingents, 902 

— Van Donop’s fight at Roival, 908- 
913 


| Spain, The Genius of, 753-769 


Star, The Mysterious New, in Perseus, 
291-304 

Steamship communication with 
Canada, need of new route and 
faster ships, 88-93 

Stephen (Leslie), The Good Old Cause, 
11-23; The Ascendency of the 
Future, 795-810; his life of George 
Eliot, 982-946 
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Submarine, The Coming of the: the 
New British Boats, 220-232 

Supernatural apparitions and the-un- 
seen world, 465-472 
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Robert Giffen, 891-899 

Thackeray, Another Aspect of, 947- 
951 

Thackeray (William Makepeace), his 
cynical views of social life as shown 
by the characters in his novels, 
896-410 

— his genius in portraying human 
nature, 947-951 

Theatre, Literatwre and the, 568-580 

Theatrical performances in China, 
1017-1022 

Thurston (Rev. Herbert), Is the 
Crowned King an Ecclesiastical 
Person ? 444-455 

Titian—Did he live to be Ninety 
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Town Fogs, The Reduction of, 181- | 
143 

Trades-unions and their influence, 
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Trade Unions, should they be incgr- | 
porated ? 238-251 

Transvaal mineral wealth an asset 
towards cost of the war, 173-180 

Treville (Olivier de) on the Young 
French Girl, 276-283 

Twisleton (Hon. Maria), her account 
of George the Fourth’s coronation, 
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: ULYSSES,’ The Masque of, 484- 
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United Irish League, The, and the 
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United States and Canadian trade, 
900-907 


ENETIAN painting, and the early 
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Verney (Frederick), Ordination of 
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Priests in the Church of England, 
626-634 

Vernon (Rear-Admiral Sir Home 
Riggs), his capture of Puerto Rico, 
and disputes with the Admiralty, 
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Village Gentry, Where are the? 149- 
159 ; replies to, 411-420 ; a rejoinder, 
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Volcanic eruptions in the West Indies, 
1033, 10384 
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ARD (Prof.) and the New Idealists, 
610-625 

Warde (Mrs. Alec), The Question of 
the Modern Trained Nurses, 975- 
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Water Corps for armies in the field, 
144-146 

Waters (W. G.), Where the Village 
Gentry are, 411-416 
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a Policy and a Forecast, 914-931 

Wedmore (Frederick), Literature and 
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Welsh pilgrim’s progress, the river of 
Death, 649-654 

Westminster Abbey, Some coronation 
processions to, 994-1012 

Whigs, The New, and the Old, 562- 
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White Star Line, British Government 
subsidy, and Transatlantic ‘com- 
bine,’ 873-882, 1042 
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English Crown, 305-314 
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logical origin of Old Testament 
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